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Ferreira  de  Castro 

By  JAIME  BRASIL 


^11  ^HE  CASE  of  the  Portuguese  writer 

I  Ferreira  de  Castro  is  probably  not 

JLunique  in  the  history  of  literature.  He 
is,  nevertheless,  a  rare  example  of  the  self- 
developed  personality.  He  contradicts  the 
old  theory  that  the  artist  is  a  product  of  his 
race,  of  the  environment  in  which  he  grew 
up,  of  the  education  he  received.  Very  rare¬ 
ly,  no  doubt,  has  the  vocation  of  Action 
writer  been  realized  so  fully  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  which  seem  insurmountable.  This 
writer  is  an  example  of  a  self-made  man  at 
the  literary  level. 

Portugal  is  not  a  country  of  novelists. 
Poets,  travel  narrators,  short  story  writers, 
pamphleteers  it  has.  Before  Ferreira  de 
Castro,  it  had  never  produced  a  novel  with 
universal  appeal.  Its  best  Action  writers  of 
the  past  century  limited  themselves  almost 
wholly  to  the  evocation  of  scenes  from  Por¬ 
tuguese  life;  very  few  of  them  passed  be¬ 
yond  their  linguistic  frontiers. 

All  the  men  of  letters  of  Portugal  had, 
or  have,  a  humanistic  background  sufA- 
cient  to  place  them  easily  in  contact  with 
culture.  They  had  had  considerable  schol¬ 
arly  training  and  were  acquainted  with  one 
or  more  foreign  languages.  Thus  they  were 
able  to  learn  the  essentials  of  other  litera¬ 
tures.  In  adolescence  and  in  youth  they  had 
lived  in  centers  of  culture.  They  enjoyed, 
therefore,  those  means  for  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  the  reAning  of  sensibilities,  the 
enrichment  of  the  spirit,  of  which  the  poor, 
and  especially  rural  people,  are  generally 
deprived. 


Ferreira  de  Castro  was  denied  all  of  this. 
His  case  is  therefore  different  from  all  his 
compatriot  writers.  He  was  a  country  boy 
who  spent  his  childhood  in  a  mountain  vil¬ 
lage  and  his  adolescence  in  the  back  country 
of  the  virgin  forest.  His  encounter  with 
civilization  took  place  in  Manaus  or  Bel^m 
do  Pari,  small  Brazilian  cities  that  do  not 
even  enjoy  the  intellectual  prestige  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  or  Sao  Paulo. 

The  village  where  Ferreira  de  Castro  was 
born,  on  May  24,  1898,  is  the  small  town  of 
Salgueiros,  in  the  parish  of  Ossela,  com¬ 
mune  of  Oliveira  de  Azemeis,  to  the  north 
of  the  district  of  Aveiro.  Lr)st  among  moun¬ 
tains,  far  from  the  sea  and  from  cultural 
centers,  it  did  not  even  have  a  railroad.  The 
only  school  that  the  writer  attended  was 
the  primary  schfx)l  of  this  vilkige.  Still  very 
rudimentary  texlay,  it  was  even  more  in¬ 
adequate  then.  He  was  scarcely  taught  to 
read;  his  readers  were  the  pamphlets  which 
arc  sold  at  fairs.  There  was  no  intellectual 
atmosphere  in  his  home.  Nevertheless,  Fer¬ 
reira  de  Castro  was  a  very  precocious  child; 
everyone  considered  him  intelligent.  Per¬ 
haps  because  of  this  he  was  marked  to  go 
to  try  his  fortune  in  Brazil.  Many  of  his 
neighbors  were  emigrating  to  that  country 
and  some  of  them  returned  wealthy.  What 
caused  him,  however,  to  accept  exile  was 
not  ambition  for  wealth.  It  was  the  desire 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  man— he  confesses 
it  in  a  page  of  his  Memdrias.  At  ten  years 
of  age  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
girl  of  sixteen,  to  whom  he  wrote  passionate 
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love  letters.  She  did  nm  disdain  him,  hut 
neither  did  she  encourage  him;  she  consid¬ 
ered  him  a  child.  Only  a  great  deed,  a  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice,  the  Brazilian  adventure, 
could  prove  to  the  young  lady  his  manly 
courage.  Leaving  his  mountain  village,  the 
small  immigrant  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
the  dreadful  steerage  of  a  ship  which  might 
have  been  called  a  slave  trader  were  it  not 
that  its  cargo  was  white.  No  sooner  did  he 
arrive  in  Para  than  he  was  sent  into  the 
heart  of  the  Ama7.^)n  jungle,  to  a  plantation 
in  the  Paraisr)  country  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  Madeira.  He  was  little  more  than 
twelve  years  old.  He  spent  his  adolescence 
in  the  virgin  forest  with  the  men  who  ex¬ 
tracted  rubber.  Since  he  was  a  “tenderfoot” 
and  unequal  to  this  dangerous  task,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  commissary 
where  the  plantation  workers  secured  their 
supplies.  In  the  meantime,  in  this  atmos¬ 
phere  and  with  this  rudimentary  prepara¬ 
tion,  Ferreira  de  Clastro  began  to  write. 

Ferreira  de  ('astro  was  fourteen  years  old 
when  he  wrote  his  first  novel.  Today  it  is 
not  considered  worthy  to  figure  in  the  list 
of  his  works.  Naturally,  it  was  imperfect. 
Whatever  its  deficiencies,  it  is  highly  reveal¬ 
ing:  even  the  fact  of  its  being  a  novel.  If  it 
had  been  a  poetic  work,  its  author  would 
have  t)beyed  the  imjx“ratives  of  race  and  of 
environment.  His  native  village,  his  rustic 
loves,  the  mysteries  of  the  jungle,  the  sex¬ 
ual  tension  of  the  arlolesccnt  excited  by  the 
sensual  grace  of  a  native  girl  were  lyrical 
themes.  They  would  naturally  have  mrwed 
him  to  express  himself  in  pr)etry,  the  pri¬ 
mary  form  of  bringing  the  instincts  to  the 
level  of  consciousness.  However,  he  is  not 
known  to  be  the  author  of  any  |>oem  nor  do 
we  know  that  he  ever  wrote  a  verse. 

What  novels  could  this  young  rustic  have 
read,  this  penniless  immigrant,  this  ado¬ 
lescent  transferred  from  the  narrow  con¬ 
fines  of  his  village  to  the  vast  torture- 
chamber  of  the  Amazon  jungle.^  What 
mwlels,  what  stimuli,  what  suggest irins 
could  have  moved  him  to  trv  to  express 


himself  in  a  work  of  fiction.^  We  would 
not  exaggerate  if  we  should  say  very  few. 
As  soon  as  he  escaped  from  the  virgin  for¬ 
est  he  went  to  Para,  fired  by  the  ambition 
to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  to  publish 
his  novel. 

The  timid,  determined  youth  felt  that 
he  had  a  mission  to  fulfill.  While  he  was 
waiting  for  its  realization,  he  pasted  signs 
on  walls  to  stave  off  his  hunger;  he  slept 
on  the  bare  flmir  of  a  barracks  and  went 
to  wfirk  on  a  small  packet  which  plied  up 
and  down  the  Oiapoque  between  Brazil 
and  French  (luiana.  One  day,  when  he  was 
turning  eighteen,  his  dream  came  true: 
He  was  writing  in  the  small  IfKal  papers 
and  he  published  his  first  novel. 

By  this  time  the  young  journalist  was  be¬ 
coming  interested  in  the  great  problems  of 
humanity.  He  had  suffered  indescribable 
privation  and  anguish  on  account  of  the 
injustices  in  his  environment.  He  there¬ 
fore  t(K)k  sides  with  his  brothers  in  suf¬ 
fering.  He  observed  the  tragedy  in  vivum, 
in  others  and  in  himself. 

The  human  aspect  of  the  later  work  of 
the  novelist  is  not  only  felt,  it  was  lived, 
as  it  has  a  character  of  great  originality. 
Social  problems  in  Portugal  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  accorded  them  else¬ 
where.  A  nation  of  very  little  industry,  its 
factory  workers  p(K)rly  and  badly  informed, 
it  only  lately  awakened  to  the  point  of  or¬ 
ganizing  labor  unions.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  Portuguese  working  classes 
and  even  the  proletarianized  middle<Iass 
founded  their  hopes  on  a  change  from  the 
monarchical  to  a  republican  regime.  There 
was  not,  therefore,  among  the  masses  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  proletarian  recuperation  nor 
among  the  elite  pf)puIation  a  solid  knowl¬ 
edge  of  social  and  cconf)mic  phenomena. 
These  were,  then,  in  the  province  of  the 
essay  or,  to  be  exact,  of  the  pamphlet  or 
newspaper  article. 

Almr)st  the  same  thing  was  happening  in 
Brazil  when,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  tQi4- 
i8,  Ferreira  de  Castro  resf)lved  to  visit  Por- 
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tugal.  He  wanted  to  cure  his  homesickness, 
see  his  old  mother,  breathe  again  the  air  of 
his  native  land.  Once  these  sentimental  im¬ 
peratives  were  satisfied,  he  decided  to  take 
up  residence  in  Lisbon,  a  city  in  which  he 
had  neither  friends  nor  funds.  He  attempt¬ 
ed  a  career  in  journalism  and  letters,  but  he 
was  starting  from  zero.  No  one  knew  him. 
His  activity  as  a  journalist  and  writer  in 
Brazil  had  no  echo  in  Lisbon.  Neither  in 
the  journalistic  world  nor  outside  of  it  had 
he  any  connections  which  could  aid  him. 
He  struggled  on  alone. 

Ferreira  de  Castro’s  first  days  in  Lisbon 
were  exceedingly  difficult.  At  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  he  found  all  the  hostility  that 
is  usually  shown  to  newcomers.  The  lit¬ 
erary  circles  were  hermetically  closed  to 
this  prKir,  unknown,  intense  young  man. 
He  was  anonymous,  the  “man  in  the  street,” 
in  its  pure  and  simple  significance.  So  much 
“in  the  street”  that  he  spent  long  hours  in 
solitary  walks,  along  the  streets  at  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  meditating  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  some  chance  reading  revealed 
to  his  kindled  spirit.  He  read  voraciously 
everything  he  could,  without  any  kind  of 
plan:  philosr>phcrs,  pr)cts,  novelists,  and 
social  theorists.  He  was  tor)  proud  to  reveal 
to  the  friends  whom  he  met  in  cafes,  lxK)k 
stores,  and  publishing  houses  the  material 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  struggling. 
From  the  beginning  he  belonged  to  no 
newspaper  or  magazine.  He  placed  occa¬ 
sional  articles  or  short  stories  with  one  or 
another.  Literature  in  Portugal  seldom  pro¬ 
vides  a  livelihood,  and  in  his  case  it  provided 
even  less.  Needless  to  say,  then,  the  young 
writer  suffered  great  privation  and  even 
many  days  of  hunger. 

Finally,  in  1921  his  first  work  published 
in  Portugal,  Mas...,  appeared.  A  certain 
boldness  of  style  and  even  of  punctuation 
in  this  book  revealed  his  desire  to  create 
sr)mething  new,  to  break  away  from  accept¬ 
ed  formulas,  to  flee  from  the  beaten  path. 
But  he  was  groping  his  way  through  terri¬ 
tory  still  unfamiliar,  testing  his  wings. 


In  the  following  year,  Ferreira  de  Castro 
published  in  Portugal,  in  a  short  story  col¬ 
lection,  his  first  fictional  work.  Came  Fa- 
minta.  In  it  he  evoked  the  anguish  of  sex- 
hunger  in  the  loneliness  of  the  Amazon 
jungle,  a  torment  that  was  resolved  in  in¬ 
cest.  The  audacity  of  the  theme  provoked 
indignation.  This  could  have  contributed, 
in  a  way,  to  his  fame  as  a  writer,  but  he 
did  not  exploit  it.  He  even  wrote  the  novel 
O  Exito  Fdcil,  an  expression  of  the  writer’s 
refusal  to  satisfy  the  public  tastes.  This 
novel  and  another,  Sangue  Negro,  were 
published  in  192^,  also  in  collections  of 
short  novels.  A  Spanish  translation  of  O 
Exito  Fdcil  appeared  in  Madrid  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Between  this  date  and  1928,  Ferreira  de 
C'astro  published  several  volumes  of  short 
stories.  But  it  was  in  the  novel  that  he  was 
to  reveal  his  exceptional  talents  as  a  fiction 
writer.  Thanks  to  his  novels,  later  trans¬ 
lated  into  all  the  languages  of  culture,  Por¬ 
tuguese  literature  acquired  an  international 
audience.  Until  then  it  was  known  to  no 
more  than  a  few  specialists  in  Hispanic 
studies.  Only  the  name  of  one  Portuguese 
epic  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  any 
world-wide  reputation:  Camocs.  It  was 
Ferreira  de  Castro  who  demonstrated  with 
his  works  that  Portuguese  letters  prtssessed 
values  worthy  of  international  circulation. 

His  novel  Emigrantes,  published  in  1928, 
is  chronologically  the  first  literary  work 
with  a  social  and  human  significance  to 
appear  in  the  Portuguese  language.  This 
antedated  by  several  years  the  novels  with 
sfKial  themes  in  the  literatures  of  North, 
South,  and  Central  America.  Of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  early  novels,  although  sr)mc  were  rich 
in  psychological  a)ntent  and  realistic  ob¬ 
servation,  none  could  be  assumed  to  have 
attained,  so  rapidly,  such  balance  in  novel- 
istic  structure  and  such  vigor  of  form. 

Another  novel  with  an  identical  sf)cial 
character  is  A  Selva,  published  by  Ferreira 
de  C'astro  in  1930.  It  is  an  epic  of  lalx)r,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Ama/X)n  forests,  where  the 
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author  lived  in  his  youth.  The  impressive 
scenery  is  described  in  pages  filled  with 
wonder.  The  over  abundant  life  of  the  vir¬ 
gin  forest,  like  a  vegetal  tumor,  seems  to 
swallow  and  absorb  man,  a  simple  parasite. 
In  this  work  the  jungle  is  not  a  simple  lit¬ 
erary  motif,  the  refuge  of  romantic  pas¬ 
sions,  a  scene  embodying  the  exotic,  a  pre¬ 
serve  for  hunters  of  wild  beasts  and  men. 
It  is  a  living  reality,  a  million-headed  mon¬ 
ster,  whf>se  tendrils,  like  the  tentacles  of  an 
rxrtopus,  reach  out  to  entangle  and  strangle 
the  world.  There  is  in  the  work  a  great 
outcry  against  injustice  and  in  favor  of  the 
human  being:  Man  must  free  himself  from 
its  slavery  or  the  jungle  will  suffocate  him 
with  the  embrace  of  its  savage  vegetation 
and  the  miasmas  of  its  swamps. 

Ferreira  de  Castro  was  thirty  years  old 
when  he  wrote  A  Selva.  He  was  still  grow¬ 
ing  intellectually  and  he  did  not  yet  possess 
much  cultural  training.  Nevertheless,  he 
prcnluced  a  first  class  work,  according  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  world  of 
critics.  His  style,  precise  and  clear,  is  cited 
as  a  mrxlel  by  an  eminent  philologist,  the 
novelist  Professor  Rfxlrigues  Lapa.  The  lim¬ 
pidity  of  his  thought  made  it  possible  to 
translate  his  work  into  languages  quite 
different  from  the  original.  A  Selva  is  to¬ 
day  published  in  twenty-one  countries.  This 
world-wide  audience  speaks  eloquently 
enough  without  belaboring  the  pf)int. 

After  the  publication  of  A  Selva  Ferreira 
de  Castro  paused — rather,  life  seemed  to 
stop  for  him.  The  death  of  a  woman  who 
in  the  enchanted  years  of  his  youth  was 
companion  and  mother  to  him,  collaborator 
and  sister,  the  writer  Diana  de  Liz,  left  him 
almost  crushed.  He  recovered  three  years 
later  with  the  novel  Fjernidade,  a  protest 
against  the  absurdities  of  existence  and  a 
transposition  of  his  own  personal  drama. 
Another  novel  published  in  ig^.  Terra 
Fria,  is  a  rural  drama  with  a  primitive  set¬ 
ting;  the  action  takes  place  in  a  Portuguese 
village  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  diversity  of  the  themes  of  .these 


novels  demonstrates  that  their  author  had 
no  inclination  to  exploit  the  success  of  A 
Selva  with  its  exoticism.  He  wrote  new  fic¬ 
tional  works  with  settings  and  characters 
entirely  different  from  the  earlier  ones. 

In  the  meantime,  Ferreira  de  Castro  trav¬ 
eled.  Small  states  like  Andorra  and  San 
Marino  interested  him,  the  islands  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  civilization  like  Ireland  or  Corsica, 
just  as  humble  men  of  independent  charac¬ 
ter  interested  him.  This  sentimental  turn 
moved  him  to  publish  a  book  of  travels  Pe- 
quenos  Mundos  e  Velhas  Ctvilizofdes, 
which  revived  the  four-century-old  Portu¬ 
guese  tradition  of  travel  literature,  and  was 
extraordinarily  successful. 

In  1938  Ferreira  de  Castro  married  the 
Spanish  painter  Elena  Muriel  in  Paris,  and 
his  editor  advanced  him  the  money  to  make 
a  trip  around  the  world  with  his  young 
wife.  The  writer  began  this  long  trip  at  the 
beginning  of  1939  and  ended  it  when  the 
world  was  already  at  war,  so  that  many  of 
the  things  he  saw  from  Greece  to  Japan  and 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  were  pass¬ 
ing  phenomena  of  the  end  of  an  epoch.  His 
account  of  the  trip  is  a  monumental  work, 
A  Volta  ao  Mundo,  whose  sales  achieved  a 
record  for  Portugal — a  rich  and  graphic 
volume. 

While  he  was  preparing  A  Volta  ao 
Mundo  for  publication,  the  novelist  was 
not  idle.  In  1940  he  turned  over  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  the  novel  Tempestade  which  has 
Lislxm  as  its  setting  and  is  a  work  rich  in 
psychological  observations.  In  1947 
lished  A  La  e  a  Neve  in  which  the  analyst 
of  human  phenomena  studies  the  case  of 
a  shepherd  of  the  Serra  da  Estrela  whose 
ambition  is  to  be  a  factory  worker  and  to 
have  his  own  home.  The  shepherd  manages 
to  escape  from  his  first  occupation  and  im¬ 
prisons  himself  in  the  office  of  a  textile  mill 
in  a  small  industrial  city,  hut  he  never 
realizes  the  other  part  of  his  dream;  he  only 
becomes  a  wage-slave. 

Ferreira  de  Castro’s  most  recent  novel, 
A  Curva  da  Fstrada,  appeared  in  1950.  It 
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takes  place  in  Spain,  and  all  the  characters 
are  Spanish;  the  time  is  the  short  life-span 
of  the  second  republic,  when  the  reactionary 
forces  had  begun  to  shake  the  young  regime 
which  was  to  be  smothered  in  blood  in 
1939.  In  this  work  the  novelist  analyzed  the 
phenomenon  of  the  climacteric  pause  in 
man  coincident  with  the  so-called  “rhyth¬ 
mic  recoil”  in  the  field  of  ideas.  The  pro¬ 
tagonist,  military  and  civil  head  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Party,  already  losing  his  faith  in  the 
ideals  of  his  youth,  exhausted  by  the  strug¬ 
gle,  yearning  for  the  joys  of  private  life, 
and  under  pressure  from  members  of  his 
family,  is  ready  to  come  to  terms  and  join 
the  opposition.  A  son  saves  him  from  this. 
He  appeals  to  his  self-respect  and  to  his 
record  and  succeeds  in  persuading  the  dis¬ 
illusioned  socialist  to  retire  from  politics 
without  betraying  those  who  had  believed 
in  him.  The  original  edition  of  A  Curva  da 
Estrada  was  incorporated  into  the  “Com¬ 
plete  Works”  of  the  author,  which  arc  illus¬ 
trated  by  Portuguese  and  foreign  artists. 

The  success  of  Ferreira  dc  Castro’s  books 
in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  Portugal, 
where  they  have  sold  enormously,  has  not 
been  attained  by  any  compromises  with  his 
literary  conscience.  He  has  not  attained 
his  rare  triumph  by  trickery.  Contrary  to 
the  tradition  of  the  best  Portuguese  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  past  century,  who  used  sarcasm 
and  irony  abundantly,  this  writer  is  neither 
ironic  nor  sarcastic.  Likewise,  the  tendency 
of  many  contemporary  authors  toward  sex¬ 
ual  themes  has  had  no  influence  whatso¬ 
ever  on  Ferreira  dc  Castro.  Neither  have 
certain  present-day  excesses  in  literature, 
allegedly  revolutionary  and  tending  to  be 
so  in  words  more  than  in  content,  or  of  na¬ 
if  M 


Profe»iof  I.aurent  I.cSa({c  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  published  a  chronological  bibliography 
of  lean  Giraudoux’s  works  (L’oeuvre  de  Jean  Girau- 
doux)  which  brings  together  all  this  writer's  work 
and  identifies  the  texts  which  have  appeared,  often 


tionalism  no  less  wordy  than  the  others, 
made  any  impression  on  the  writer.  With 
definite  ideas  on  human  and  s<KiaI  phe¬ 
nomena,  the  novelist  does  not  hide  them 
nor  docs  he  transform  his  novels  into 
pamphlets.  Free  from  religious  or  political 
bias,  he  never  puts  his  works  at  the  disposal 
of  any  sect  or  party.  A  total  indcjicndcnce 
marks  the  character  of  the  writer  and  of 
the  man. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  Rrazilian  press 
have  more  than  once  voiced  Portugal’s  am¬ 
bition  to  sec  the  Nf>bel  Prize  for  Literature 
awarded  to  Ferreira  dc  ('astro.  That  prize 
has  never  been  adjudged  to  a  writer  in  the 
Portuguese  tongue,  and  in  truth  little  Por¬ 
tuguese  writing  has  the  requisites  set  up  by 
the  creator  of  the  prize,  as  Ferreira  dc  ('as¬ 
tro’s  has. 

We  have  not  taken  space  to  analyze  the 
works  of  this  writer.  He  is  at  the  height  of 
his  creative  power  and  will  be  able  to  give 
us  other  books  which  will  have  to  be  added 
to  those  already  cited  in  formulating  a  com¬ 
plete  critical  evaluation  of  his  work.  We 
wish  only  to  point  out  that  without  prece¬ 
dents  or  tradition  in  his  country,  he  was  a 
precursor  of  the  sr)-callcd  “social  novel,”  and 
that  without  a  solid  cultural  foundation  in 
his  youth  he  drew  from  life  the  sum  of 
knowledge  that  permitted  him  to  prrxlucc  a 
work  that  has  commanded  a  world-wide 
audience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  writing  in  a 
language  which  lacked  literary  prestige  be¬ 
yond  the  frontiers  of  his  own  country,  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  the  literature  of 
Portugal  internationally  known,  discussed, 
and  admired. 

Lisbon 
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with  altrrations  or  under  a  different  title.  The  bibliog¬ 
raphy  wai  iiiued  by  Librairie  Nizet  of  ParU  in  con- 
iunetton  with  the  Library  Studie*,  of  which  it  U  No. 
4,  of  Pennsylvania  State  University.  This  will  be  an 
indispensable  tool  for  GiraudcHix  research. 


Albert  Camus: 

Dialogue  or  Monologue? 


Hy  F.C.  ST.  AUHYN 

O  (juc  j’ai  cnvic  dc  vou%  dire  aujourd'hui, 
c’cst  quc  Ic  monde  a  bcsoin  de  vrai  dia- 
loj^ue,  ()ue  Ic  contraire  du  dialogue  cst 
aukSii  hicn  Ic  mensongc  quc  Ic  silence,  ct 
c]u*il  n'y  a  done  dc  dialogue  |x>ssiblc 
(|u’cntrc  des  gens  qui  restent  cc  qu’ils 
sont  ct  (|ui  paricnt  vrai.” 

Actuclles,  p.  21  ? 

AT  KKAST  since  the  appearance  of  Im 
prste  the  critics  have  been  expressing 
JL  JLtheir  hf)pes  and  fears  about  the  di¬ 
rection  (>amus’s  thf)ught  might  take  and  the 
form  that  thought  might  assume.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  two  mf)st  recent  rhits  can 
only  heighten  those  ho|>es  and  deejKn  those 
fears,  while  the  latest  critical  study  of 
Camus  leaves  the  whrde  prf)blem  for  the 
most  part  untouched.  The  problem  is  one 
of  form  and  while  I  do  not  agree  entirely 
with  Prf)fessor  H.ir/.un  that  “the  artist  has 
said  nothing  until  he  has  found  the  right 
ff»rm,”  I  do  feel  that  form  has  its  influence 
upon  content  and  that  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  both  when  discussing  the  works 
r)f  Albert  (>amus. 

The  epigraph  from  Actuelles  concerning 
dialogue  was  r)f  course  spoken  in  quite  a 
different  context  with  quite  a  different  in¬ 
tention.  It  is  almost  too  neat  that  (Camus's 
latest  short  story  and  novel  should  both  be 
in  straight  monf)logue  form.  Without  play¬ 
ing  needlessly  ujxm  the  terms  “dialogue” 
and  “monoU)gue”  we  can  and  perhaps 
should  question  the  (»allic  privilege  of  dub¬ 
bing  everything  from  a  novel  like  Im  pestf, 
with  its  extended  panorama  of  characters, 
to  a  monologue  like  Im  chute  a  rScit.  If  the 
r^cit  is  both  then  the  term  is  meaningless 
and  new  categories  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
vented. 

Ortainly  Camus  never  fails  tf)  communi¬ 
cate  with  his  reader.  In  this  sense  each  of 


his  works  may  be  called  a  true  dialogue 
whether  it  be  an  essay,  a  play,  a  novel,  a 
short  story,  or  a  philosophical  treatise.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  monologue  form  of  the 
short  story,  “L’esprit  confus,”  is  not  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  that  of  one  of  Camus’s 
first  and  best  short  stories,  “Entre  oui  et 
non,”  which  appeared  almost  twenty  years 
ago  in  Uenvers  et  I'endroit.  In  the  earlier 
story  the  narrator  is  the  traveler  who  has 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  story  the  narrator  is  a  missionary  who 
has  willingly  and  wilfully  exiled  himself 
from  the  land  of  his  birth.  In  “L’esprit  con¬ 
fus”  we  find  the  same  pretKcupation  with 
order  and  mesure  that  was  the  whole  con¬ 
clusion  of  L’homme  revolte:  “J’ai  toujours 
desire  I’ordre.”  There  are  the  same  flashing 
and  poetic  figures  of  .speech  having  to  do 
with  the  desert  that  we  noted  in  Noces, 
IJetranger,  and  “la  mer  de  cailloux 

bruns,  interminable,  hurlante  de  chaleur, 
brulante  de  mille  miroirs  herissce  de  feux,” 
and  with  heat  and  stone: 

Jc  sens  Ic  solcil  sur  la  pierre  au-dessus  de 
moi,  il  frappe,  frappe  comme  un  martcau 
sur  toutc  {sic)  Ics  pierres  ct  c’cst  la  mu- 
sique,  la  vastc  musique  dc  midi,  vibration 
d’air  et  de  pierres  sur  dc  ccntaincs  dc 
kilometres. 

There  is  the  same  nocturnal  nostalgia  we 
observed  in  Lettres  d  un  ami  allemand:  “O 
nuits  d’Europe,  enfance,  jxiurquoi  faut-il 
(|ue  je  pleure  au  moment  du  triomphe.^” 
The  early  Nietzschean  tone  of  L’envers 
et  I'endroit  and  Noces  has,  if  anything,  be¬ 
come  more  pronounced:  “J’ai  appris  a 
adorer  I’ame  immortelle  de  la  haine.”  Even 
more  indicative  is  the  following  quotation: 

On  m’avait  tromp^,  scul  le  r^gne  dc  la 
mechanccte  ^tait  sans  fissures,  on  m’avait 
trompe,  la  v^rit^  cst  carr^c,  lourdc,  dense, 
cllc  ne  supportc  pas  la  nuance,  le  bicn  est 
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unc  reverie,  un  projet  sans  cesse  remis  et 
poursuivi  d’un  effort  extenuant,  one 
limite  qu’on  n’atteint  jamais,  son  regne 
est  impossible. 

The  echo  of  Zarathustra  becomes  louder 
and  harsher:  “Feu  sur  la  pitic,  feu  sur  I’im- 
puissance  et  sa  charitc,  feu  sur  tout  ce  qui 
retarde  la  venue  du  mal,”  and  reverberates 
with  the  same  questioning  answer:  “Tou- 
jours  encore  des  millions  d’hommes  entre  Ic 
mal  et  le  bien.” 

That  the  style  is  the  same  does  not  imply 
that  it  has  weakened,  ('amus  here  tells  a 
distressing  and  depressing  story  with  a 
power  that  has  seldom  been  equalled  in 
contemporary  I'rench  literature.  This 
strength  flows  not  only  from  Camus’s  style 
but  also  from  his  concern  for  ultimates.  The 
human  conditif)n  is  his  constant  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  and  the  inability  to  communicate  one 
of  his  most  pressing  themes.  Meursault  had 
lost  his  tongue  as  surely  as  the  missionary 
has  had  his  torn  out  by  the  natives.  The  for¬ 
mer,  had  it  ever  entered  his  mind  to  try, 
would  no  mf)re  have  been  able  to  convert 
the  world  U)  his  own  indifference  than  the 
latter  was  able  to  convert  the  heathen.  Meur¬ 
sault  was  as  surely  converted  to  some  form 
f)f  caring  in  the  face  of  his  own  death  as 
the  missionary  was  converted  to  the  worship 
of  the  pagan  fetish.  Meursault  as  surely 
killed  the  Arab  as  the  missionary  killed  his 
replacement  and  they  are  Ixnh  equally  con¬ 
demned  to  die.  The  deceptif)n  necessarily 
invfdved  in  religion,  whether  it  be  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  one  CckI  or  many  gods,  is  ('amus’s 
primary  concern  in  “L’esprit  confus.”  Even 
violation  of  the  mind  and  torture  of  the 
body,  reprehensible  as  they  may  be,  are 
relative  before  the  double  and  unescapahle 
fact  of  the  death  of  f)ther  and  of  self.  Before 
this  fact  the  final  cries  which  fill  the  mouth 
of  Meursault  and  (Caligula  do  not  differ 
from  the  salt  which  fills  the  mf)Uth  of  the 
missionary. 

The  last  line  comment  by  the  author  on 
the  fate  of  his  narrator  is  an  aesthetically 
disturbing  clement  in  the  story.  1'he  de¬ 
tached  and  Olympian  ohscrvatirui:  “Unc 


jwignee  dc  scl  emplit  la  bouchc  dc  I’csclavc” 
adds  nothing  and  in  fact  destroys  what  has 
been  a  perfect  unity.  It  is  the  one  line  de 
trap.  The  sudden  shift  from  narrator  to 
author  weakens  whatever  dramatic  impact 
the  monologue  might  have  had.  We  already 
know  the  destiny  of  the  hero.  We  have  lived 
it  and  shared  it.  We  arc  not  prepared  for 
the  unanswerable  judgment  of  another. 

Although  Im  chute  is  alsr)  a  monologue, 
in  it  C^amus  mourns  the  death  of  dialogue: 
“Nf)us  avons  remplacc  Ic  dialogue  par  Ic 
communique.”  But  for  the  first  time  Qimus 
tells  a  story  which  is  truly  humorous.  Irony 
and  satire  arc  not  by  any  means  always 
funny,  but  here  the  malevolent  wit  bristles 
with  laughter.  We  are  allowed  to  read  al- 
mf)st  fifteen  pages  iKforc  there  is  any  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  murky  story  to  come. 

As  we  witness  or  rather  overhear  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  narrator  from  lawyer  to  jndge- 
[xrnitent,  we  also  see  ('amus’s  major  themes 
passing  in  review.  They  arc  more  intimate¬ 
ly  allied  to  the  basic  human  situation  of  self 
and  other  than  ever.  For  not  having  helped 
the  repentant  suicide  the  narrator  (Mamcncc 
is  as  guilty  of  her  death  as  Meursault  is 
guilty  of  the  death  of  the  Arab.  And  his 
story,  like  Mcursault’s,  begins  only  with  the 
death  of  other.  We  arc  all  against  slavery. 
We  may  find  ourselves  constrained  to  in¬ 
stall  it  in  our  factories,  but  that  is  in  the 
order  of  things.  We  arc  still  against  it  and 
yet  the  unrc.sr)lvcd  dilemma  of  the  social 
situation  is  that  we  all  need  slaves:  “(>haquc 
homme  a  be.v)in  d’csclavcs  comme  d’air 
pure.”  EWen  the  lowest  in  the  srjcial  scale 
has  his  wife  r»r  his  child  and  every  Sala- 
mano  has  his  dog.  The  essential  thing  is  to 
be  able  to  get  angry  without  the  other’s  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  to  reply.  If  the  descent  is 
never-ending  the  ascent  is  necessarily  ar¬ 
rested  at  every  level  by  power,  the  [X)wcr 
we  all  recognize  in  recognizing  srKiety. 

(Mamcncc,  altbougb  be  made  a  specialty 
of  defending  tbc  “noble  causes,”  widows 
and  orphans,  sof)n  discovered  that  as  the 
innocent  he  was  never  really  on  the  side 
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of  the  guilty  or  the  accused  except  insofar 
as  their  deed  did  not  affect  him  in  the 
slightest.  Their  guilt  rendered  him  elo¬ 
quent  in  their  behalf  precisely  because  he 
was  not  the  viaim.  The  moment  his  repu¬ 
tation  became  involved  in  their  fate  he  be¬ 
came  a  judge  and  as  such  he  was  no  longer 
the  defender  but  the  condemner.  Since  we 
are  all  involved  in  the  fate  of  all  we  are  all 
equally  judges.  The  moment  we  judge  we 
relinquish  whatever  role  we  might  have 
originally  wanted  to  play  as  defender. 

Conversely,  the  moment  we  realize  there 
is  something  in  us  to  be  judged,  we  recrig- 
nize  the  “vfjcation  irresistible  de  jugement” 
in  others.  Being  human  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  found  guilty  but  we  are  unwilling  to 
make  the  effort  to  purify  ourselves.  We  are 
caught  between  yes  and  no:  “Nous  n’avons 
ni  r^nergie  du  mal,  ni  celle  du  bien.”  What 
qualities  we  have,  we,  like  Clamence,  abuse 
and  misuse: 

modestie  m’aidait  ^  briller,  I’humilit^ 

^  vaincrc  ct  la  vertu  ^  opprimer.  Je  faisais 
la  guerre  par  des  moyens  pacifiques  et 
j’obtenais  enhn,  pas  les  moyens  du  d^sin- 
t^ressement,  tout  ce  que  je  convoitais. 

We  may  be  unable  to  affirm  the  innocence 
of  anyone  but  we  are  all  capable  of  affirm¬ 
ing  the  guilt  of  all.  Every  man  bears  wit¬ 
ness,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  the  crimes 
of  all.  God  was  not  necessary  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  or  the  punishment  of  guilt:  “Nos 
semblables  y  suffisent,  aides  par  nous- 
mcmes.”  Camus’s  indictment  of  religion  is 
relentless:  “La  seule  utility  de  Dieu  serait  de 
garantir  I’innocence  et  je  verrais  plutot  la 
religion  comme  une  grande  entreprise  de 
blanch issage.”  And  today  we  lack  the  nec¬ 
essary  soap.  Jesus  Himself,  if  innt>cent  of 
the  crime  of  which  He  was  accused,  bore 
the  burden  of  others  which  He  had  com¬ 
mitted,  and  even  of  some  of  which  He  was 
unaware.  Since  we  are  all  judges,  we  are 
all  guilty  before  one  another,  we  are  “tous 
christs  ^  notre  vilaine  mani^re,  un  ^  un  cru¬ 
cifix,  et  toujours  sans  savoir.”  This  is  the 
human  condition,  and  where  does  it  end? 


We  are  the  first  to  condemn  ourselves  be¬ 
cause  we  fear  liberty,  a  liberty  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  freedom  to  allow  others  to 
drown.  The  monologue  contains  an  evalu¬ 
ation  of  liberty  which  is  the  essence  of 
Camus’s  message: 

libertX  n’est  pas  une  rXcompensc,  ni 
une  dXcoration  qu’on  fete  dans  le  cham¬ 
pagne.  Ni  d’ailleurs  un  cadeau,  une  boite 
de  ebatteries  propres  i  vous  donner  des 
plaisirs  de  babines.  Oh!  non,  e’est  une 
corvXe,  au  contraire,  et  une  course  de 
fond,  bien  solitaire,  bien  extXnuante. 
Political  liberty  is  so  involved  with  psycho¬ 
logical  guilt  that  the  two  arc  inseparable: 
“Quand  nous  scrons  tous  coupablcs,  cc  sera 
la  democratic.’’  For  if  we  arc  unable  to 
avenge  ourselves  against  the  fact  that  we 
must  die  alone,  we  know  that  while  death 
is  solitary,  servitude  is  collective.  We  all 
live  collectively  in  the  same  servitude  to  life. 
We  all  mutually  judge  one  another  and  in 
judging  others  condemn  ourselves.  How¬ 
ever  much  we  may  not  like  our  life,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  should  like  to  change  it,  we 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  become  other. 
To  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  no 
longer  anyone,  to  forget  oneself  for  some¬ 
one  at  least  once.  And  we  have  completely 
lost  the  holy  inncKcncc  of  him  who  can  par¬ 
don  himself. 

Humor  would  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in 
this  agonizing  appraisal  of  the  human  con¬ 
dition.  In  this  respect  “L’esprit  confus’’  and 
lui  chute  provide  a  perfect  foil  for  one  an¬ 
other.  The  former  is  unrelieved  doom,  the 
latter  relentless  satire,  yet  their  messages  re¬ 
main  equally  urgent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Camus  remorselessly  keeps  our  attention 
riveted  on  matters  of  eternal  relevance 
while  at  the  same  time  telling  an  engross¬ 
ing  story,  the  form  of  the  monologue  inev¬ 
itably  imposes  its  limits.  The  missionary’s 
monologue  comes  perilously  close  at  times 
to  the  whining  of  the  self-righteous  and 
self-pitying,  while  the  lawyer’s  monologue 
risks  degenerating  into  the  maudlin  s.rbal 
meandering  of  the  clever  but  importunate 
drunk  at  a  bar.  Clamence  himself  has  some- 
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thing  to  say  about  writers  of  confessions: 

Jc  n’aimc  plus  que  Ics  confessions,  ct  Ics 
auteurs  de  confession  ^crivent  surtout 
pour  ne  pas  se  confesser,  pour  ne  rien  dire 
de  ce  qu’ils  savent.  Quand  ils  pr^tendent 
passer  aux  aveux,  e’est  le  moment  de  se 
m^her,  on  va  maquiiler  le  cadavre. 
Although  Camus  reaches  tragic  depths  and 
comic  heights  within  the  form,  the  one-di¬ 
mensional  monologue  lacks  dramatic  ten¬ 
sion.  Camus,  like  Clamence,  fabricates  “un 
jxjrtrait  qui  est  celui  de  tous  et  de  per- 
sonne.”  His  single-character  stories  lack 
reality  because  the  other  characters  lack  the 
reality  of  otherness  they  possess  in  life,  a 
reality  which  is  not  ours  but  a  reality  which 
nevertheless  exists  as  other  for  us.  There  re¬ 
sults  a  want  of  breath  and  breadth,  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  reaction.  To  the  exact  extent  that 
Camus  can  say,  again  with  Clamence,  “le 
[X)rtrait  que  je  tends  a  mes  contemporains 
devient  un  miroir,”  to  that  extent  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  Unfortunately  all  we  see  in  any 
mirror  is  ourself,  and  the  only  conversation 
|K)Ssible  with  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  is 
a  monologue.  And  monologue  has  a  dis¬ 
tressing  tendency  to  return  always  and  pre¬ 
cisely  to  what  it  is:  talk,  talk,  talk.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  interesting  the  subject  may  be,  and 
no  matter  how  interested  the  listener  may 
be,  in  the  end  his  ears  refuse  to  listen;  then 
dialogue,  even  in  that  limited  sense,  has 
been  replaced  by  monologue. 

The  question  of  the  creation  of  character 
is  one  that  Camus’s  most  recent  critic  docs 
attempt  to  investigate,  at  least  briefly.  Al¬ 
bert  Maquet’s  Albert  Camus  ou  I'invincible 
iU  (1955)  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
earlier  works  of  both  Leon  Thoorens 
(1946)  and  Robert  de  Luppe  (1951),  par¬ 
tially  because  its  later  date  permits  it  to  be 
more  inclusive.  It  provides  us  with  a  work 
by  work  analysis  from  L’envers  et  I’endroit 
to  On  account  of  its  date  it  necessarily 
includes  mention  of  neither  “L’esprit  con- 
fus”  nor  La  chute.  From  its  very  organiza¬ 
tion  result  its  weaknesses.  In  his  analysis 
Maquet  shifts  from  essay  to  play  to  novel  to 
short  story  and  back  to  essay  all  on  exactly 


the  same  level,  as  if  the  forms  In  which  the 
thought  of  each  of  the  works  is  presented 
were  identical.  The  difTcrcncc  between 
Uhranger  and  Le  mythe  de  Sisyphe  is,  after 
all,  more  fundamental  than  merely  that  one 
has  a  plot  and  the  other  a  plan.  Only  when 
Maquet  admits  that  “il  rcstc  ncanmoins  que 
revocation  physique  de  chacun  dcs  jx:rson- 
nages  relive  le  plus  souvent  de  la  fichc  de 
signalcmcnt  plutot  que  de  la  veritable  crea¬ 
tion  romanesque,”  docs  he  come  near  to  an¬ 
ticipating  the  problem  imjxjscd  by  “L’esprit 
confus”  and  Lm  chute.  Only  when  he  makes 
the  distinction:  “Chacun  [dcs  personnagesj 
cst  un  homme  face  ^  la  condition  dcs 
hommes,  non  un  individu  aux  prises  avee 
ses  problcmcs  personnels,”  docs  he  offer  any 
solution  to  the  problem.  Even  this  solution 
would  seem  to  be  a  movement  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  dangers  Indicated  long  ago  by  Gac- 
ton  Picon:  “Lcs  dangers  qui  mcnacent 
Camus  sont  impliques  dans  ses  qualites 
mcmes:  il  risque  de  passer  du  dep)uillc- 
ment  ^  la  pauvrete,  de  la  serenite  ^  la  froi- 
dcur,  de  I’equilibrc  ^  I’immobilite”  (^Pano¬ 
rama  de  la  nouvelle  literature  franfaise). 

That  Camus’s  latest  and  perhaps  future 
works  arc  in  danger  of  losing  themselves 
in  the  limbrj  of  Kenan’s  completely  dia- 
loguc-lcss  Dialogues  philosophiques  is  a 
tragedy,  for  Camus  of  all  the  French  writ¬ 
ers  Uxlay  is  saying  the  most  alxjut  all  that 
is  genuinely  and  painfully  im^xirtant.  That 
“L’esprit  confus”  and  La  chute  arc  neither  a 
short  story  and  a  novel  nor  rhits  in  the 
Gidcan  sense  of  the  term,  but  monologues, 
might  indicate  nothing  more  than  that  what 
was  only  apparently  many  voices  has  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  the  one  essential  voice. 
Although  one  voice  is  still  sufficient  to  speak 
to  man  of  man,  it  runs  the  risk,  in  a  strictly 
literary  creation,  of  sounding  at  times  like 
the  voice  in  the  wilderness.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  await  eagerly  and  anxiously 
the  publication  of  a  volume  of  nouvelles 
entitled  L’exil  et  le  royaume  to  discrjvcr  if 
our  hopes  or  our  fears  arc  l)cttcr  founded. 
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SINCE  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the 
Turkish  government  has  exerted  every 
possible  effort  to  modernize,  Western¬ 
ize,  and  secularize  the  country  so  that  the 
world  will  cease  to  regard  it  as  merely  an¬ 
other  backward  state  of  Asia  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  On  the  diplomatic  front,  Turkey 
has  very  definitely  turned  its  back  on  the 
East  and,  as  part  of  NATO  and  the  Council 
of  Eurojxr,  for  example,  is  very  much  part 
(if  Europe.  I'he  Ataturk  reforms  have  thor¬ 
oughly  overhauled  Turkish  stKiety;  to¬ 
day,  in  Turkey’s  cities,  despite  the  Oriental 
touch  lent  by  minarets,  the  clothes,  cars, 
and  other  elements  of  Western  civilization 
are  very  much  in  evidence. 

The  cities,  however,  are  only  a  small  part 
of  Turkey.  Des[)ite  the  industrialization 
and  urbanization  that  have  occurred,  Tur¬ 
key  is  still  a  predominantly  agricultural 
country  with  at  least  three-fourths  of  its 
[>eople  living  in  rural  areas  in  villages  with 
[x>[>ulations  of  less  than  two  thousand. 
Most  writers,  in  analyzing  the  changes 
wrought  in  I'urkey’s  social  fabric  by  the 
Ataturk  reforms,  have  implied  that  what 
has  hap|)ened  in  the  cities  has  also  hap- 
jxrned  in  the  countryside.  Like  nmst  gen- 
eraii/.ations  this  is  only  partly  true.  In  the 
more  prosjxrnjus  areas,  such  as  Western 
Anatolia  and  along  the  seacoasts,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  drive  to  moderni/.e  and  to  west¬ 
ernize  have  indeed  Ixren  felt  on  the  peasant 
level.  Hut  the  situation  is  quite  different  in 
the  vast  expanse  of  Ontral  and  Eastern 
Anatolia. 

These  remote  rural  areas  have  generally 
l)een  ignored  in  considering  the  present 
state  of  Turkish  s<xiety.  Isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Turkey  by  lack  of  adequate  roads 
and  other  media  of  communication,  they 
have  l)een  neglected  by  Ixnh  Turkish  and 
foreign  scholars  and  even  by  the  Turkish 


government  itself.  The  people  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  live  as  their  ancestors  did  before 
them,  untouched  by  the  changes  and  inno¬ 
vations  that  have  so  transformed  other  parts 
of  Turkey  in  the  last  four  decades.  Here, 
the  standards  of  living,  the  Oriental  cus¬ 
toms  and  thought  patterns,  the  sway  of  su- 
()erstition  and  religion,  and  the  innate  peas¬ 
ant  hostility  and  resistance  to  change  have 
all  remained  in  their  pre-Republican 
moulds. 

I'he  extent  to  which  the  traditional  peas¬ 
ant  life  and  society  persists  in  Anatolia  has 
been  dramatically  revealed  in  a  series  of 
three  books  written  by  a  young  Turkish 
schrx)lteachcr  who  not  only  lived  and 
worked  in  the  environment  he  describes 
but  is  himself  a  product  of  it.  His  works, 
cs[>ecially  his  first,  have  disclosed  to  the 
Turkish  nation  unsuspected  and  unpleasant 
truths  about  segments  of  its  own  society  and 
have  contributed  to  the  most  dramatic  polit¬ 
ical  event  in  the  history  of  the  Turkish  Re- 
[)ublic. 

Mahmut  Makal  was  lM)rn  in  tg^i  in  the 
village  of  Oemirci,  a  [xwerty-stricken  ham¬ 
let  in  Nigde  Pr<»vince  in  Ontral  Anatolia. 
'This  barren  plateau  area  is  one  of  the  most 
backward  and  least  fertile  areas  of  Ontral 
Anatolia,  [lerhaps  even  of  all  Turkey,  and 
the  [KTople  who  live  there  must  wage  a  hard 
struggle  just  to  remain  alive.  The  amenities 
of  modern  civilization  are  n(»  more  than 
mere  words  to  them,  even  when  they  have 
actually  heard  of  them.  Poverty  and  misery, 
hunger  and  disease  are  their  lot,  and  they 
are  reconciled  to  their  lot  as  the  will  of 
Allah. 

Makal  might  well  have  been  ex|)ected  to 
live  out  his  life  without  ever  becoming 
aware  that  the  world  had  better  to  offer  and 
without  ever  leaving  the  village  in  which 
he  had  been  born,  but  fate  decreed  other- 
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wise.  One  of  the  few  Ataturk  reforms 
aimed  specifically  at  the  (leasant  was  the 
establishment  throughout  Turkey  of  board¬ 
ing  schools — Village  Institutes  they  are 
called — which,  by  a  five-year  course,  train 
peasant  youths,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  a 
minimum  of  modern  techniques  and  ideas 
in  a  setting  designed  neither  to  urbanize 
them  nor  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with 
life  in  the  future  at  the  peasant  level.  For 
the  students,  upon  graduation,  are  expected 
to  return  to  their  villages  to  serve  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  as  channels  for  introducing  new 
ideas  and  techniques  into  the  static  peasant 
STKiety.  It  was  such  a  school  that  Makal 
was  given  the  opjxirtunity  to  attend. 

Makal  completed  his  studies  at  the  Ivriz. 
Village  Institute,  Icxrated  in  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  portion  of  Central  Anatolia  than 
his  native  Dcmirci,  in  1947  when  he  was 
not  yet  seventeen.  His  years  at  Ivriz.  had  not 
liecn  wasted.  He  had  seen  and  learned 
much  and  had  read  even  more.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  new  ideas,  new  hofies,  new 
ambitions.  Wontlcrs  of  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  never  even  dreamed,  and  comforts 
and  ways  of  living  totally  unknown  in  De- 
mirci  were  revealed  to  him  as  things  which 
many  countries  of  the  world,  even  much  of 
Turkey,  accepted  as  commonplace.  And 
thus  cquipjicd,  he  left  Ivriz.  for  Nurgiiz.,  an 
isolated  village  near  Demirci,  where  he  was 
to  serve  as  the  sole  village  teacher. 

The  Village  Institutes  are  supjxiscd  to 
leave  their  graduates  psychologically  pre¬ 
pared  to  resume  their  former  village  life, 
but  in  Makal’s  case  the  Ivriz.  institute  had 
failed  signally.  Possessed  of  a  liettcr  than 
average  native  intelligence  and  inspired  by 
what  he  had  learned  at  Ivriz.  and  by  his 
contacts  there  with  modern  civilization,  he 
was  appalled  by  the  conditions  of  life  which 
he  found  in  Niirgiiz  and  which  he  had 
once  accepted  as  natural.  The  obstructive 
peasant  sujierstitions,  the  complete  disre¬ 
gard  of  even  the  basic  rules  of  hygiene,  and 
the  tranquil  acceptance  of  misery  filled  him 
with  horror  and  disgust.  Adding  to  his 


anguish  was  the  fact  that  the  ^leasants  of 
Niirgiiz  received  him  with  undisguised 
hostility  and  met  with  suspicion  and  resist¬ 
ance  his  every  attempt  to  intrtxluce  even 
the  simplest  change  or  improvement  in 
the  traditional  pattern  of  life.  Every  peas¬ 
ant  society  is  notoriously  hostile  to  inno¬ 
vation  and  that  of  Niirgiiz.  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  An  outsider,  as  Makal  was,  is  es^ie- 
cially  suspect,  and  his  youth  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  handicap,  for  [Kasant  societies  gen¬ 
erally  equate  knowledge  with  age.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  the  product  of  a  secular  edu¬ 
cation  which,  to  the  deeply  religious  pleas¬ 
ant,  was  sacrilegious  if  not  atheistic. 

As  an  outlet  for  his  frustration  Makal 
liegan  to  take  notes  tin  various  aspiects  of 
his  surroundings  and  to  turn  them  into 
sketches,  or  vignetjes,  of  Anatolian  village 
life  as  he  found  it.  His  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow  villagers  and  his 
deep  conviction  that  these  sufferings  must 
be  made  known  so  that  the  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  could  l>e  taken  to  alleviate  them, 
coupiled  with  a  simjile  but  forceful  style. 
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made  his  writings  moving  and  convincing. 
The  editor  of  Varli\,  an  Istanbul  literary 
magazine,  to  which  Makal  submitted  his 
work,  was  so  impressed  that  in  1950  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  Makal’s  sketches  in 
lxx>k  form  under  the  title  Bizim  Kdy  (“Our 
Village”). 

The  book  was  an  immediate  sensation. 
The  first  printing  was  exhausted  in  six 
weeks,  and  subsequent  printings  were  also 
immediately  depleted,  so  that  Makal’s  work 
had  8tx>n  outsold  any  previous  Ixxjk  in  the 
history  of  the  Turkish  press.  This  was  a  re¬ 
markable  achievement  for  a  youth,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  peasant  environment  at  that,  who 
was  still  only  nineteen  years  old.  The  sen¬ 
sational  nature  of  his  revelations  accounted 
for  part  of  the  b<x>k’s  {X)pularity,  as  did  the 
unaffected  simplicity  and  |x>wcr  of  his 
style.  Another  factor  was  its  status  as  the 
first  book  which  any  Turkish  jjcasant  had 
ever  published,  though  Ixxiks  depicting 
peasant  life,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
had  preceded  it. 

But  })erhaps  the  major  reastm  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  timing  of  its  publication  and 
the  consequences  ensuing  therefrom.  Bizim 
Kdy  ap[)eared  shortly  liefore  the  May  1950 
national  elections,  and  the  opposition 
DemtKratic  Party  immediately  seized  upon 
the  b<x>k  as  an  effective  campaign  d(x:u- 
ment.  The  Democrats  were  basing  their 
ho|)es  to  a  large  extent  on  an  apjKal  to  the 
peasantry  which,  they  charged,  the  ruling 
RPP  (Republican  People’s  Party)  had  to¬ 
tally  ignored  during  its  long  years  of  power, 
and  Bizim  Kdy  seemed  to  prove  the  truth 
of  such  charges.  Turkey’s  educated,  urban, 
upper  class,  which  controlled  the  RPP,  had 
indeed  traditionally  been  uninterested  in, 
and  largely  ignorant  of,  peasant  life.  Ma- 
kal’s  indictment  of  their  failure  to  provide 
for  this  sector  of  Turkish  s<x:icty  would 
have  been  unwelcome  at  any  time  and  was 
doubly  so  before  an  election.  His  bitter 
comments  on  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
government  officials  towards  the  peasant 
and  his  problems  and  his  observations  on 


the  continued  influence  of  Dervish  orders 
which  had  been  outlawed  and  which  the 
RPP  leaders  preferred  to  think  no  longer 
existed  brought  angry  reactions  from  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  And  with  every  blast  of 
criticism  the  sales  of  the  book  sttared  higher. 

The  irate  authorities  did  more  than  just 
talk.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  book 
Makal  found  himself  arrested  and  in  jail  on 
charges  of  subversion  (i.e..  Communism). 
The  charges  were  st>  obviously  false  and  so 
obviously  politically  inspired  that  the  affair 
at  once  became  a  cause  calibre.  A  group  of 
enlightened  and  respected  citizens  under¬ 
took  his  defense  and  s<xjn  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  him  exonerated,  released,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  his  teaching.  Soon  thereafter  he 
was  conducted  on  a  publicity  tour  of  Tur¬ 
key’s  principal  cities  by  his  publisher  and 
hy  Cumhuriyet,  one  of  Istanbul’s  leading 
daily  newspapers,  with  every  detail  of  the 
tour  reported  in  full  in  the  press.  The  cli¬ 
max  was  his  reception  in  Ankara  by  the 
new  President,  Celal  Hayar,  and  new  Pre¬ 
mier,  Adnan  Menderes,  both  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  which  Makal  and  his  b(X)k 
had  helped  to  victory  in  the  election. 

Makal  accepted  his  sudden  fame  with 
quiet  dignity  and  levelheadedness.  Offers  of 
preferment  and  employment  in  a  city  he  re¬ 
fused,  declaring  that  he  desired  only  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  career  as  a  village 
teacher.  Though  he  was  exasperated  and 
sorrowed  by  conditions  of  village  life,  he 
also  realized  that  in  him  and  others  like 
him  lay  one  of  the  main  hojKs  of  change 
for  the  better.  So,  back  he  went  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  to  his  beloved  teaching. 

Hut  his  second  love,  writing,  was  not  for¬ 
gotten.  In  1952,  the  Varlik  establishment 
brought  out  a  sequel  to  his  first  work, 
Kdyiimden  (“From  My  Village”),  and  two 
years  later,  in  1954,  the  third  volume  of  the 
trilogy,  Memleketin  Sahipleri  (“The  Mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Country”).  Like  Bizim  Kdy,  they 
are  collections  of  unrelated  sketches  of  life 
in  the  villages  in  which  Makal  has  lived 
and  worked.  Although  neither  of  them  has 
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had  the  sensational  impact  or  sales  of  Bizim 
Kby  they  are  further  testimony  to  his  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  writer,  his  breadth  of  knowledge 
and  insight,  and  his  eye  for  situations. 

Much  of  Bizim  Kby  and  Kbyumden  is 
concerned  with  religion — the  folk-Islam 
practiced  by  the  illiterate  Anatolian  peas¬ 
antry,  the  degenerate  and  baneful  effects  of 
wbicb  Makal  views  with  disgust.  His  term 
for  it  is  l{ara  k^uvvet — the  black  force.  Makal 
is  not  anti-religious  or  atheistic,  far  from  it, 
but  he  believes  that  religion  should  exalt 
man,  not  degrade  him  as  docs  the  debased 
version  of  Islam  which  is  practiced  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Anatolia.  It  is  a  generally  accepted 
cliche  that  Ataturk  converted  Turkey  into 
a  completely  secular  state  and  eliminated 
religion  as  an  influence  in  Turkish  society. 
Islam  lost  its  official  standing  as  the  state 
religion,  religious  education  in  the  schools 
was  ended,  religious  orders  were  outlawed, 
the  use  of  Arabic  for  religious  services  was 
forbidden,  and  other  secularizing  measures 
instituted.  Eiven  the  compulsory  wearing  of 
Western-style  headgear  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  Latin  alphabet  for  the  previously 
used  Arabic  script  had  secularizing  over¬ 
tones.  I'hcsc  measures  did  indeed  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  aim  in  the  urban  centers, 
but  Makal  makes  it  clear  that  their  effect 
in  the  Anatolian  village  has  been  virtually 
nil,  and  that  the  stranglehold  of  religion  on 
the  jieasant  continues  quite  unimpaired. 

This  situation  is  brought  out  even  more 
vividly  in  MemUf{etin  Sahipleri,  which  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  title  of 
the  b(K)k  comes  from  a  phrase  often  used  by 
Ataturk  to  refer  to  the  Turkish  p)easantry, 
but  here  it  is  used  to  describe  the  local 
jinn,  saints  and  devils  dwelling  in  caves, 
tombs,  or  sacred  wells  and  trees,  wbo  play 
such  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the 
{Kasant  and  who,  in  Makal’s  opinion,  are 
the  real  “Masters  of  the  Country.”  The  Is¬ 
lam  described  by  Makal,  with  its  spells, 
charms,  and  superstitions,  is  far  removed 
from  the  transcendent  religion  preached  by 
Mohammed.  Since  Makal  himself  is  thor¬ 


oughly  indoctrinated  with  the  secular  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  he  is  all  the 
more  repelled  by  the  tremendous  power 
wielded  by  religion  in  his  villages. 

While  Makal  has  added  much  to  the 
available  knowledge  of  Turkish  |)casant 
life,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  accept  with¬ 
out  reservation  all  that  he  says  as  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  present-day  village  society.  He  has 
not  deliberately  attempted  to  mislead  but, 
by  exaggerating,  by  selecting  only  the  worst 
features  of  village  life  while  omitting  ref¬ 
erences  to  alleviating  circumstances,  and  by 
generalizing  from  isolated  incidents,  he  has 
painted  the  picture  blacker  than  it  is.  More¬ 
over,  his  observations  were  made  in  vil¬ 
lages  l(Kated  in  the  most  backward  part 
of  Anatolia  and,  in  the  case  of  Bizim  Kby 
at  least,  after  a  severe  drought  and  famine 
when  conditions  were  even  worse  than 
usual.  Makal  also  fails  to  recognize  that 
many  of  the  practices  and  customs  he  finds 
sr>  abhorrent — those  relating  to  marriage, 
for  instance — are  the  reflection  of  the  needs 
of  the  s(Kiety  in  which  they  exist. 

Makal  alsr>  fails  to  realize  sufficiently 
that  Turkish  village  society  is,  in  fact, 
changing  and  that  his  despair  and  discour¬ 
agement  are  not  completely  warranted.  The 
fact  that  he  himself  was  taken  out  of  his 
village  environment,  educated,  and  then 
sent  back  as  a  teacher  is  itself  a  significant 
step  forward.  Makal's  fault  is  that  he  is  tor) 
fired  with  enthusiasm  and  trxi  impatient 
with  the  rate  of  change.  Actually  he  is  sub¬ 
consciously  aware  that  progress  is  being 
made,  for  even  while  he  is  flailing  away  at 
v)rcery  and  sujierstition,  he  is  describing 
bow  villagers,  needing  building  material, 
agreed,  even  if  reluctantly,  to  cut  branches 
from  one  of  their  hitherto  sacred  trees. 
Changing  attitudes  towards  health  and  san¬ 
itation  are  similarly  reflected  by  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  the  villagers  depicted  his 
slender  stocks  of  medicaments  and  DDT. 

In  fact,  the  rate  of  change  is  today  very 
fast.  The  Dcmrxrratic  Party  administration, 
having  been  voted  into  power  largely  by 
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the  (Kasantry,  is  making  every  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  |)easant  living  standards  and  to  bring 
new  services  and  material  aid  to  the  vil¬ 
lages.  A  road-building  program  is  proving 
es{)ecially  valuable  in  this  respect;  for  once 
easy  communication  between  the  village 
and  the  outside  world  becomes  {x>ssible,  a 
chain  reaction  is  set  in  motion.  The  peasant 
is  no  longer  confined  to  his  ancestral  vil¬ 
lage  and,  as  he  gains  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  through  contact  with  other  pcf^ple  and 
other  ways  of  life,  his  tastes,  demands,  and 
even  his  aspirations  change.  This  process 
has  been  graphically  illustrated  by  Dr.  Dan¬ 
iel  Lcrner  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
'lechnology's  Onter  for  International 
Studies  in  his  article  “The  (ircKer  and  the 
(^hief,”  published  in  the  Septeml)er  1955 
issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  which  describes 
an  Anatolian  village  (not  Demirci  or  Niir- 
giiz)  in  1950  and  then  again  five  years  later 
after  a  road  had  been  built  through  the 
village. 

Makal’s  fame  has  not  remained  limited 
to  Turkey.  The  controversy  caused  by 
Htzitn  Koy  was  rejxjrted  in  the  foreign 
press,  and  the  lxx>k  itself  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  numl)er  of  foreign  languages. 
Since  the  Ixxik  presents  only  the  worst  as- 
[xrcts  of  Turkish  life,  and  then  not  always 
with  com[)lete  accuracy,  Turkish  officials 
have  done  their  l>est  to  discourage  its  trans¬ 
lation  and  publication  outside  Turkey. 
Though  leaders  of  the  DcmtKratic  Party 
regime  may  have  honored  Makal  and  ajv 
preciated  the  help  which  his  lxx)k  gave  the 
party  in  the  1950  election,  they  have  also 
realized  the  unfavorable  impression  which 
the  lxx)k  would  create  abroad.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  its  use  for  adverse  propaganda 
by  unfriendly  nations  are  obvious.  A  Rus- 
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sian  translation  has,  in  fact,  been  published 
in  which  the  Turkish  subtitle  “Notes  of  a 
Village  Teacher”  was  changed  to  “Notes  of 
a  Turkish  Teacher,”  so  as  to  imply  that 
Makal  s^yeaks  for  all  of  Turkey. 

Turkish  authorities  have  less  reason  to 
dislike  the  English  translation  that  has  been 
published.  Entitled  A  Village  in  Anatolia, 
it  is  a  rearranged,  annotated,  and  slightly 
abridged  version  of  btnh  Bizim  Koy  and 
Koyumden,  with  the  translation  having 
been  done  by  Sir  Wyndham  Deedes.  Al¬ 
though  much  of  the  flavor  of  Makal’s  di¬ 
rect  and  picturesque  colhx^uial  language 
does  not  survive  translation,  Deedes  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  sincerity  and 
intense  feeling  which  Makal  put  into  his 
work.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government,  the  comforting  feature  of 
A  Village  in  Anatolia  is  the  presence  of  a 
Foreword  by  Professor  Lewis  V.  Thomas  of 
Princeton  University  and  an  Intrrxiuction 
by  Dr.  Paul  Stirling  of  the  London  Sch(X)l 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  in 
which  they  stress  the  limited  validity  of 
Makal’s  observations.  Dr.  Stirling  has  also 
added  a  considerable  number  of  footnotes 
which  pciint  out  to  the  reader  where  Makal 
has  made  actual  errors  of  fact  and  where 
he  has  overgeneralized. 

Trxlay,  Mahmut  Makal  is  a  married  man 
of  twenty-six,  still  following  his  chosen  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  village  teacher,  though  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  IcKated  in  a  more  advanced  part  of 
Anatolia  than  the  IJemirci-Nurgiiz  area. 
He  has  won  a  place  for  himself  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  literary  field  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  not  end  with  the  trilogy  already  pub¬ 
lished.  Turkey  has  trx>  few  g(xxl  writers  to 
(yermit  him  to  lay  aside  his  {yen  now. 

Washington,  D,  C. 
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voof  litrriiluurwctrnu'h.ip,'*  itvurd  from  Antwerpen 
by  De  Sikkel  publishers  under  the  editorship  of  a 
group  of  well  known  scholari.  The  iubstantial  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  first  issue  augur  well  fur  future  growth. 
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(With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 


Holgcr  Ahlcnius,  Swedish  writer,  March  24. 

(2orrado  Alvaro,  Italian  writer,  Rome,  age  60. 

Michael  Arlen  (I)ikran  Kouyoumdjan),  Bul¬ 
garian-born  American  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright  of  Armenian  origin,  New  York 
City,  June  24,  age  60. 

Leo  Baeck,  (Jerman-born  Jewish  cultural 
philosopher,  London,  Novemlicr  2,  age  83. 

Vicente  Barbieri,  Argentine  poet,  president  of 
the  Sociedad  Argentina  de  Escritorcs,  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires,  Septemlxrr,  age  53. 

Pio  Baroja  (y  Nessi),  Spanish  novelist,  Ma¬ 
drid,  October  30,  age  83. 

(k)mte  Estienne  de  l3caumont,  “m^cenc  des 
I-ettres  et  des  Arts,”  Paris,  February  4. 

Sir  Max  lieerbohm,  literary  essayist  and  critic 
of  the  Edwardian  era,  Rapallo,  May  20,  age 
83. 

Julicn  Benda,  French  writer,  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses,  June  7,  age  88. 

(lottfried  f3cnn,  (icrman  poet,  Berlin,  July  7, 
age  70. 

Maurice  Bigot,  French  journalist,  Touquin 
(Seine-ct-Marnc),  July  5. 

Uriel  Birnbaum,  Austrian-born  poet  and 
philosopher,  Amcrsfo<jrt,  Holland,  Decem- 
l)cr,  age  62. 

Bettina  von  Bombard,  co-owner  of  the  Insel- 
Verlag,  I^iisseldorf,  Novemlier  14,  age  46. 

Sir  Frank  Brangwyn,  British  painter,  Sussex, 
June  1 1,  age  88. 

Bertolt  Brecht,  CJerman  fxjet  and  playwright, 
Berlin,  August  14,  age  58. 

Th^ophilc  J^riant,  French  poet,  editor  of  Goe- 
land,  Paramc,  August  1,  age  65. 

Moishe  Broderzon,  Yiddish-language  }x>et 
and  dramatist,  Warsaw,  August  17,  age  (At. 

l.ouis  Bromficld,  American  novelist,  (kjlum- 
bus,  Ohio,  March  18,  age  59, 

Mariano  Brull,  Cuban  diplomat  and  (xxrt,  I^t 
llabana,  June  8,  age  65. 

Nathaniel  Buchwald,  Yiddish  drama  critic. 
New  York  City,  July  7,  age  65. 

I^uis  Burnoil,  French  journalist,  director  of 
Nouveau  Nord,  Dunkerque,  December  5, 
1955. 

Paolo  Buzzi,  Italian  poet,  February  18,  age 
82. 

Ilenri  Calet,  French  novelist,  Vence,  July  14, 
age  52. 


I^onidas  Campolonghi,  former  president  of 
the  Association  de  la  Presse  Etrang^re, 
Rome,  March  7. 

Bernard  Canter  (CJ.  K.  v.  d.  Bosch),  Dutch 
author,  Scheveningen,  age  85. 

Azriel  Carlebach,  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Israeli  daily  Maariv,  February,  age  47. 

Hans  Carossa,  Cierman  poet  and  novelist, 
Rittsteig  near  Passau,  September  12,  age  77. 

Ciordon  Keith  Chalmers,  American  author 
and  scholar  (president  of  Kenyon  (xillege). 
Cape  (xkI,  Mass.,  May  8,  age  52. 

Ciustave  Charjienticr,  French  composer,  au¬ 
thor  of  Ijouise,  Paris,  February  18,  age  95. 

Ivouis  Clappier,  French  author,  Paris,  age  35. 

Edwin  Corle,  American  novelist  and  biogra¬ 
pher,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  June  1 1,  age  50. 

Guy-Charles  Cros,  French  author  and  trans¬ 
lator,  Valence-en-Brie,  Novemlier. 

Curnonsky  (Edmond  Saillant),  French  au¬ 
thor,  July,  age  84. 

Ernst  Robert  Curtius,  Cierman  Romanist,  au¬ 
thor,  and  critic,  Rome,  April  20,  age  70. 

Carlos  Divila,  (Chilean  journalist,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  October  19,  1955,  age  68. 

Owen  Davis,  American  playwright,  October 
14,  age  82. 

Andr^  I^maison,  French  writer,  Maule 
(Seine-et-Oise),  September  19,  age  73. 

Paul  Desachy,  French  homme  de  lettret,  Par¬ 
is,  June  9. 

Gerard  Diels,  Dutch  jxiet,  Amsterdam,  Octo 
lier,  age  49. 

Melot  du  Dy,  Belgian  poet. 

Oskar  Eberle,  Swiss  dramatist,  Altdorf,  June. 

Judah  David  Eisenstein,  Hebrew  scholar, 
writer,  editor,  and  publisher  (Otzar  YIsraei, 
Hebrew  encyclopedia  in  10  vols.).  New 
York  City,  May  17,  age  101. 

Flora  Sydney  Patricia  Eldershaw,  Australian 
novelist  and  literary  critic,  Wagga  Wagga, 
Septemlxrr  20,  age  59. 

Howard  W.  Elkington,  executive  director  of 
the  ('arl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  and 
editor  of  its  bi-monthly  /imerican-German 
Review,  Philadelphia,  July  28,  1955,  age  62. 

Alexander  A.  Fadeyev,  Soviet  writer,  Mos¬ 
cow,  May  13,  age  55. 

Lucien  Febvre,  founder  of  /Innales  d'lUttoire 
F.conomique  et  Sociale,  Saint-Amour 
(Jura),  September  28. 

Lyonel  Feininger,  CJerman-American  painter. 
New  York  City,  January,  age  84. 
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Antonio  Ferro,  Portuguese  author  and  diplo¬ 
mat,  Novembwr  11,  age  61. 

Count  Charles  de  Ferry  de  Fontnouvelle, 
founder  of  the  Lyc6e  Fran^ais  in  New  York, 
Glen  Cove,  L.  1.,  April  25,  age  79. 

Albert  Flament,  French  biographer  and  nov¬ 
elist,  Cannes,  December. 

Michael  Foster,  American  novelist,  Reno, 
Nev.,  March  25,  age  54. 

Samuel  Fox,  Yiddish  author  and  poet.  New 
York  City,  May  9,  age  71. 

Ada  Cialsworthy,  widow  of  John  CJalsworthy, 
age  88. 

Rafael  Garcta  Granados,  director  of  the  In- 
stituto  de  Mistoria  of  the  Universidad 
Nacional  Aut6noma  de  Mexico,  Mexico 
City,  January  7. 

F-douard  Gazanion,  poet  of  Montmartre,  Par¬ 
is,  April  23. 

Adele  Gerhard,  German  novelist,  Cologne, 
May  10,  age  87. 

Stephen  R.  K.  CJlanville,  English  Egyptolo¬ 
gist,  Cambridge,  April  26,  age  56. 

Julio  V.  Gonzilez,  Argentine  historian,  De¬ 
cember,  1955. 

Alexandre  Tikhonovich  Gretchaninoff,  Rus¬ 
sian-born  composer.  New  York  City,  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  age  91. 

CJeorge  Dunning  Gribble,  British  playwright 
and  poet,  St.  Gemme,  Erance,  age  73. 

l^n  Groc,  French  novelist  and  journalist, 
Nice,  June  19. 

Naftoli  Gross,  Yiddish  poet,  author,  and  trans¬ 
lator,  TTic  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  age  59. 

Massimiliano  Guidi,  Swiss  art  historian,  Lu¬ 
gano,  age  70. 

Jakob  Hartmann  (“Chemifeger  Bodemaa”), 
Swiss  popular  writer,  Rehetobel,  May  7, 
age  80. 

August  Hinrichs,  l^w-(^ierman  poet  and  play¬ 
wright,  Oldenburg,  June  21,  age  77, 

Jean  de  la  Hire,  French  author,  Nice,  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Vilhelm  Horn,  Danish  author,  age  96. 

Karl  Hoenn,  Swiss  Classicist,  Konstanz,  age 
73. 

Ernest  IWpfTner,  French  Romanist,  October, 
age  77. 

Alexander  Rudolf  Hohlfeld,  American  Ger¬ 
manist,  April  18,  age  90. 

James  M.  Hopper,  American  novelist  and 
short  story  writer,  August  28,  age  80. 

Emil  Hiigli,  Swiss  author,  Chur,  age  84. 

Rupert  Hughes,  American  author  and  his¬ 
torian,  l^s  Angeles,  September  9,  age  84. 

Archer  M,  Huntington,  American  scholar 
and  }K>et,  founder  and  president  of  the  His¬ 
panic  StKiety  of  America,  Bethel,  Conn,, 
December  11,  1955,  age  85. 


Carlos  Izaguirre,  writer  and  poet,  Honduran 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  July  18,  age  61. 

Lucy  von  Jacobi,  German  author  and  trans¬ 
lator,  Locarno,  April  24,  age  70. 

Hans  S.  Jaretzki,  Berlin-born  architect,  Lon¬ 
don,  age  65, 

Ernst  Jirgal,  Austrian  poet,  August  17,  age  51, 

Johannes  Jorgensen,  Danish  poet  and  biogra¬ 
pher,  Svendborg,  May  29,  age  90. 

Erich  Itor  Kahn,  German-born  pianist  and 
composer.  New  York  City,  March  5,  age 
50. 

Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  British  novelist.  Rye,  Sus¬ 
sex,  January  14,  age  68. 

Louis  Kenedy,  board  chairman  of  P.  J.  Ken¬ 
edy  fit  Sons,  oldest  Roman  Catholic  book 
publisher  in  the  U.S.A.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  November  16,  age  74. 

Otto  Erich  Kiesel,  German  journalist  and 
novelist,  August  21,  age  75. 

Ludwig  Klages,  German  philosopher,  psy¬ 
chologist,  and  graphologist,  Kilchl)crg  near 
Zurich,  July  29,  age  82. 

Ernst  Kleiber,  Vienna-born  conductor,  Zurich, 
January  27,  age  65. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Kleukens,  (ierman  mas¬ 
ter  printer  and  book  designer,  Niirtingen, 
age  78. 

Fritz  Koch-Golha,  German  caricaturist,  Ro¬ 
stock,  June,  age  78, 

Ludwig  Kohler  (pseud.  Hugo  Ratmich), 
Swiss  theologian  and  writer,  Zurich,  age  76. 

Pierre  Kohler,  Swiss  literary  historian,  Bern, 
April  24,  age  69. 

Max  Kowalski,  German-born  composer,  Lon¬ 
don,  age  74. 

Ernst  Kreidolf,  Swiss  lithographer  and  poet, 
August  12,  age  93, 

Borys  Krupnytsky,  Ukrainian  historian,  Mu¬ 
nich,  June  5. 

Johanna  E.  Kuiper,  Dutch  writer,  Pati  (Java), 
March  2,  age  59. 

Paul  1^  (^ur,  Danish  |xjct,  Septcmlxrr  20, 
age  53. 

Christopher  1^  Farge,  American  ptoet  and 
novelist.  Providence,  R.  1.,  January  5. 

Stefanie  I^ngewiesche,  director  (since  hus¬ 
band’s  death)  of  the  Verlag  Karl  Robert 
Langewiesche,  Kdnigstein  im  Taunus,  age 
77. 

Mariano  Latorre,  master  of  Chilean  school  of 
criollismo,  Santiago,  November  10,  1955, 
age  69. 

John  Treville  I^touche,  American  composer, 
Calais,  Vt.,  August  7,  age  38. 

Marie  A.  Lawson,  American  writer  and  il¬ 
lustrator,  Westport,  Conn.,  June  13,  age  62. 
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Paul  Leautaud,  French  essayist  and  literary 
critic,  near  Paris,  February  22,  age  83. 

Paul  Leclerc,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Revue 
Blanche,  Paris,  February  24. 

Arthur  Heinz  Lehmann,  German  author, 
near  Rosenheim,  age  46. 

Claire  Lepere,  German  novelist,  Zurich,  Au¬ 
gust,  age  64. 

Professor  L^vi-Proven^al,  director  of  the  Is¬ 
lamic  Institute,  Paris,  March  25. 

Ernst  Christian  Lewalter,  German  author, 
Hamburg,  age  64. 

Emmanuel  Lochac,  French  poet,  Nice. 

Jan  Lukasiewicz,  Polish  philosopher,  Dublin, 
age  78. 

Percy  MacKaye,  American  dramatist  and 
poet,  Cornish,  N.  H.,  August  31,  age  81. 

Louis  Madelin,  French  historian,  member  of 
the  Acad^mie  Franijaise,  Paris,  August  18, 
age  85. 

Hans  Roger  Madol,  Cierman-born  author, 
I^ndon,  Novcmlxrr  15,  age  53. 

Walter  de  la  Mare,  English  poet  and  prose 
writer,  Twickenham,  June  22,  age  83. 

Percy  Marks,  American  novelist.  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  December  27,  age  65. 

Vasyl  Masiutyn,  Ukrainian  artist,  Berlin,  De¬ 
cember  15,  1955,  age  71. 

Paul  Masson-Oursel,  French  philosopher,  Par¬ 
is,  March  18,  age  73. 

Fritz  Medicus,  (ierman-born  Swiss  philoso¬ 
pher,  Zurich,  age  79. 

Henry  L.  Mencken,  Baltimore,  January  29, 
age  75. 

Jean  Metzinger,  French  painter,  promoter  of 
Cubism,  Paris,  November  4. 

Andr^  M^vil,  Journalist  and  former  diplo¬ 
matic  editor  of  Echo  de  Paris,  Cairanne 
(Vauclause),  March  6. 

Alfred  Richard  Meyer  (pseud.  “Munke- 
punke”),  CJerman  author  and  publisher, 
Liibeck,  age  73. 

Pierre  Michaut,  president  of  the  AsscKiation 
des  Ecrivains  et  Oitiques  de  la  Danse, 
Paris,  September  16. 

Oscar  MiestchaninofT,  Russian-born  sculptor, 
Hollywood,  age  70. 

Alan  Alexander  Milne,  British  playwright, 
poet,  and  short  story  writer,  Hartfield,  Eng., 
January  31,  age  74. 

Constantin  von  Mitsche-Collande,  German 
painter,  Nuremberg,  age  71. 

Fernand  Moss^,  French  philologist  and  Ger¬ 
manist,  Saint-Martin-en-Briere  (Seine-et- 
Marne),  July  10. 

Pedro  Mourlane  Michelena,  Spanish  essayist 
and  journalist,  Madrid,  November  25,  1955. 

Otto  Muller,  Austrian  publisher,  Salzburg, 
February  10,  age  54. 


Hans  Miiller-Schlosser,  German  novelist  and 
playwright  (of  Schneider  Wibbel  fame), 
Diisseldorf,  March,  age  71. 

Stephen  Naft,  Vienna-born  journalist  and 
translator.  New  York  City,  December,  age 
78. 

Vahan  Navassardian,  Armenian  author,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  Houssaper,  Cairo,  June  24, 
age  70. 

Nicos  Nicolai'dis,  Cypriot  writer,  Cairo,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24. 

Emil  Nolde,  German  painter,  co-creator  of 
Expressionism,  5>ecbull  (Schleswig),  April 
15,  age  88. 

Manuel  Olguin,  American  Hispanist  and 
long  time  contributor  to  Booths  Abroad, 
Los  Angeles,  March  10,  age  46. 

Fritz  Oliven  (“Ridcamus”),  German  humor¬ 
ist,  POrto  Alegre,  age  83. 

Hermann  Heinz  Ortner,  Austrian  writer  and 
dramatist,  Salzburg,  August  18,  age  60. 

Antonio  Paliu  Dulcet,  Spanish  bibliographer, 
Barcelona,  December  1,  1955. 

Giovanni  Papini,  Italian  author  of  Life  of 
Christ  fame,  Florence,  July  8,  age  75. 

Josef  Pazelt,  Austrian  author,  April  22. 

Alvaro  Pinto,  journalist,  director  of  the  re¬ 
views  Ocidente  and  Revista  de  Portugal, 
Lisbon,  February  25,  age  69. 

Vladimir  Poliakoff  (pseud.  Augur),  Russian 
political  writer  and  journalist,  Welwyn 
Garden  City,  England,  June  5,  age  75. 

H.  J.  Pos,  professor  of  Linguistics,  H.iarlem, 
September  25,  1955,  age  57. 

Hans  Possendorf  (pseud,  of  Hans  Mahner- 
Mons),  (lerman  novelist,  Rome,  October 
10,  age  73. 

Andre  Pozzy  de  Besta,  Swiss  lawyer  and  au¬ 
thor,  Basel,  age  62. 

Fletcher  Pratt,  American  historian  and  biog¬ 
rapher,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  June  1 1. 

Enrico  Prompolino,  Italian  Futurist  painter, 
Rome,  June  18. 

Frieda  Ravagli,  widow  of  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Taos,  N.  M.,  August,  age  77. 

Harry  H.  Reichard,  American  Germanist, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  September. 

Joseph  Remenyi,  Hungarian-born  author  and 
scholar,  professor  of  English  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature  at  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  regular  contributor  to  BooH^s  Abroad, 
Cleveland  Ohio,  September  25,  age  63. 

Rodolfo  Reyes,  Mexican  novelist,  Mexico  City, 
May  30,  1955. 

Doha  Blanca  de  los  Rios  de  I.amp^rcz,  Sevil¬ 
lian  writer,  editor,  critic,  and  lecturer,  Ma¬ 
drid,  April,  age  96. 

Benjamino  Ritis,  Italian  journalist,  Rome, 
August  13. 
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Albert  Rivaud,  author  of  an  Histoire  dr  la 
philosophie,  Poitiers,  September  15. 

FxJifh  Rode,  Danish  poet  and  author,  age  77. 
Kttore  Rossi,  professor  of  Turkish  I^nj;uage 
and  Literature,  August  23,  1955,  age  60. 
lean  Royere,  French  poet,  Paris,  February  4, 
age  85, 

Margaret  l>ee  Runbeck,  American  novelist, 
Ivos  Angeles,  September  30. 

)ohn  Russell,  American  author,  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  Calif.,  March  6,  age  71. 

Francisco  de  Sales  Aguilo,  Mallorcan-born 
scientist,  teacher,  and  regular  contributor  to 
liiplral,  Bogoti,  fanuary  20,  age  56, 

Pier  Rosso  di  San  Secondo,  Italian  playwright 
and  novelist,  Viareggio,  age  69, 

Krich  Srhairer,  co-editor  of  Stuttgartrr  Zei- 
lung,  August,  age  69, 

Alfred  Scherz,  co-owner  of  St  her/.  &  (loverts 
Verlag,  liern,  age  53. 

Karl  Ludwig  Schmidt,  (Jerman  theologian, 
Basel,  age  M, 

Fdisaheth  von  Schmidt-Pauli,  Orman  writer, 
Munich,  age  73. 

Rudolf  Schneider-Schelde,  (Jerman  novelist 
and  playwright.  May  18,  age  65, 

Friedrich  Schonemann,  (lerman  Americanist, 
Muslim,  age  69. 

Wilhelm  Schussen,  Swabian  author,  Tubin¬ 
gen,  age  82. 

Raymond  Schwab,  I'rench  homme  dr  Irttrrs, 
Paris,  June  6. 

Pierre  Sci/e,  F'rench  author  and  journalist, 
Melbourne. 

Manuel  Selva,  (Juatemalan-Argentine  librar¬ 
ian  and  author  of  works  on  library  science, 
Buenos  Aires,  )uiy  21,  1955,  age  65. 

F'ranz  Xaver  Seppelt,  (ierman  historian,  Mu¬ 
nich,  age  73. 

Jan  Ivcchon  Serafinowic/,  Polish  poet.  New 
York  City,  June  8,  age  57. 

Jacob  Shat/ky,  Yiddish  scholar  and  author. 
New  York  City,  June  13,  age  62. 

David  Shimoni,  Russian-born,  (fcrman  edu¬ 
cated  Israeli  poet  and  translator,  Tel  Aviv, 
age  70. 

C'lustav  Specht,  author  on  Russian  and  Baltic 
problems.  Allensbach,  age  72. 

Henry  Wickham  Steed,  former  F'ditor  of  Thr 
Tintrs  oj  Ijondon,  Oxfordshire,  January  13, 
age  84, 

Paul  Steegemann,  (Jerman  publisher  (Arani 
V'erlag),  Berlin,  age  61. 

Luigi  Stefanini,  Italian  philosopher,  Padua, 
(ierson  Stern,  (»erman-born  Israeli  poet  and 
novelist,  Jerusalem,  January  15,  age  81, 
Lulu  von  Strauss  und  Torney,  (Jerman  jioet 
and  novelist,  Buckeburg,  June  18,  age  82. 


(iustav  Suits,  Fstonian  poet  and  literary  his¬ 
torian,  Stockholm,  age  72. 

Albert  TalhofT,  Swiss  poet,  novelist,  play¬ 
wright,  and  composer.  Lucerne,  May  1 3, 
age  65, 

Franz  Tamayo,  Bolivian  writer  and  active  in 
public  affairs,  La  Paz,  July  23,  age  77, 

I'elix  Theilhaber,  (icrman-horn  Israeli  social 
scientist  and  author  of  I)rr  Unlergung  der 
drutschrn  fudrn,  Tel  Aviv,  January  26. 

Kjnar  Tfiomsen,  professor  of  Nordic  Litera¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Cojxmhagen. 

Ludwig  Thormahlen,  (ierman  sculptor  and 
art  historian,  member  of  the  (»eorgc-Kreis, 
Bad  Flms,  May,  age  67, 

Manuel  Toussaint,  Mexican  specialist  in  the 
history  of  art.  New  York  ('ity,  November 

22,  1955,  age  65. 

Siegfried  Trebitsch,  Austrian-born  play¬ 
wright,  novelist,  and  Shaw  translator,  Zu¬ 
rich,  June  3,  age  86. 

Fmil  Utitz,  Prague-lx)rn  fJerman  philosopher; 
Jena,  November  4. 

I'rederick  Philippus  Van  der  Merwe,  South 
African  literary  historian,  Pretoria,  age  39. 

(Justave  Vanzype,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Belgian  Academy,  September  12, 
1955, 

Daniele  Varc,  Italian  diplomat  and  author, 
Rome,  February  27. 

1  lans-Hasso  von  Veltheim-f )strau,  (ierman 
Asia  expert,  Utersum  (Fbhr),  August  13, 
age  70. 

Jules  A,  Vern,  founder  and  e<litor  of  Ir  bayou, 
Houston,  Tex.,  I'ebruary  26,  age  63, 

Pierre  Villetard,  French  novelist, 

Robert  Walser,  Swiss  |X)ct  anti  novelist,  1  Icri 
sau,  December  25,  age  78. 

Hallie  F>minie  Rives  Wheeler,  American 
novelist.  New  York  (iity,  August  16. 

Stanley  T.  Williams,  American  scholar,  au¬ 
thor,  and  critic.  New  1  laven.  Conn.,  I'eb 
ruary  5,  age  67. 

.\ugust  Winnig,  (ierman  author  and  politi¬ 
cal  figure.  Bad  Nauheim,  November  5,  age 
79. 

F>ich  Wolfsfeld,  (ierman  painter,  Dindon, 
April,  age  72. 

William  Wright,  American  scholar  and  au¬ 
thor  of  books  on  philosophy  and  theology, 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  March  30,  age  78. 

Flla  Young,  Irish  poet,  Oceana,  Calif.,  July 

23,  age  88. 

Julius  i^rfass,  (ierman  |X)et  and  essayist,  Zu¬ 
rich,  March,  age  70. 

Francisco  M,  Zertuche,  Mexican  writer  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  Nuevo  I.e6n, 
Monterrey,  May  3. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


Des  Kuruzzenfliichtlings  Weise 
By  Endrc  Ady 

(ierman  Version  by  Ernst  Waldingcr 

(iutcs  lahrzehnt:  des  Todes  nicht  achtcn! 
Schartig  das  Schwcrt  von  den  hundcrt 
Schlachten! 

Durftc  die  Sehnsucht  denn  heimwarts 
trachten  ? 

Nie  im  bercitctcn  Belt  iibcrnachtcn! 

(agtc  ich  nicht  die  Labanzenhunde? 

Klagte  ich  nicht  urn  des  Herzens  Wunde? 
Neigtcst  dich  liebreich  zu  keiner  Stunde, 
Ungarn,  mir,  du  mit  dem  Unstern  im  Bunde. 

Dich  heklagt  ich — magst  du  mich  heklagen? 
Kampfte  fur  dich,  und  du  halfst  mich  zu 
schlagen. 

Nichts  versagt  ich  dem  Alles-Versagen. 

Stiirzt  ich,  du  liessest  im  Sturz  mich  verzagen. 

Tropfen  Hess  ich  mein  Herzblut,  das  warme; 
Wiirgte  am  Brot,  das  man  hinwarf,  im 
Harme; 

Halt  keinen  Freund,  keinen  Bruder  in  Arme, 
I^eid  nicht,  noch  f-lofTnung,  die  mein  sich 
erbarme, 

Schon  will  das  Leben  es  besser  mir  meinen! 
Ruhiger,  sorglos  heginnt  es  zu  scheinen — 
Ciastmahl  und  Lustharkeit!  Frohlich  vereinen 
Wir  uns  bei  polnischen  Weibern  und  Weinen. 

Doch  sind  der  Polenherrn  seidene  Kissen 
Heiss  mir,  ein  Holzstoss,  von  Flammen  zer- 
schlissen — 

Lieher  noch  einmal  als  Waise  sich  wissen! 
Wie  war  mir  wohl,  wenn  mich  Schmerzxn 
zerrissen! 

Seliges  Elend,  ein  Ungarnleben! 

Clibt  es  auf  Erden  ein  gleiches  daneben? 

Weg  ohne  End,  keinem  Ziele  ergeben, 

Willst  unsre  Marter  zum  Heiltum  erhehen? 

Mutterkuss  schickt  dich  auf  Wanderschaft — 
Blutig  sind  unsre  Rosen — erschlafft, 

Lahm  unser  Leib,  ehe  die  Truh  ihm  noch 
klafft — 

Aber  dies  Dasein  hiess  heldenhaft. 

Sl^idmore  College 


In  memoriam  foseph  Rcmenyi 
By  (teorge  ).  Maciuszko 
.  .  In  the  realm  of  instinctual  and  intellec- 
tual  awareness  literature  is  an  important  ex¬ 
perience.  Whatever  applies  to  literature,  ap¬ 
plies  to  world  literature.  To  disregard  world 
literature  makes  about  as  much  sense  as  to 
expel  the  sun,  rain,  or  storm  from  nature.  The 
piping  idyllic  life  of  a  shepherd  |x)rtrayed  in  a 
jxjem  or  the  subhuman  level  of  jieople  living 
in  tenements  portrayed  by  a  novel  or  the  emo¬ 
tional  strain  suffered  by  a  tragic  character  in 
a  play  are  experiences  which,  independently 
of  the  likes  or  dislikes  of  the  reader  or  the  au¬ 
dience,  signify  life  meaningfully  because  of  the 
form  in  which  they  were  expressed.  In  true  lit¬ 
erary  works  the  particular  becomes  universal, 
the  local  transcends  its  limitations.” 

These  words  come  from  the  recently  ( 1956) 
published  book  entitled  World  Literatures, 
a  compilation  of  articles  by  seventeen  authors, 
which  Dr.  Remenyi  introduced  with  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  “The  Meaning  of  World  Literature.” 
These  are  probably  his  last  words  in  print,  and 
they  happen  to  summarize  Professor  Remen- 
yi’s  heartfelt  views.  He  disliked  the  phrase 
“minor  languages,”  and  nothing  irritated  him 
more  than  the  use  of  the  term  “minor  litera¬ 
tures.”  To  him  the  expression  was  meaning¬ 
less.  The  use  of  any  such  phrase  indicated  a 
complete  ignorance  as  to  what  literature  really 
was. 

As  a  boy  of  fourteen  Joseph  Remenyi  broke 
his  leg  while  playing  soccer  for  his  home  team. 
Taken  to  a  hospital,  the  hoy  wrote  his  first 
short  story  for  a  contest  in  a  juvenile  maga¬ 
zine.  It  was  a  humorous  tale,  and  young  Jo¬ 
seph  won  the  priz^e.  This  turned  the  tide  of 
events;  it  was  the  beginning  of  Remenyi’s  lit¬ 
erary  career.  “If  it  had  not  been  for  that  story,” 
he  once  remarked,  “I  might  have  become  a 
railway  official  like  my  father  and  spent  the 
rest  of  my  days  saluting  the  chief  of  the  rail¬ 
road.”  Instead,  at  nineteen  his  first  hook  of 
short  stories  was  published  in  Hungary. 

Some  time  later  (in  1949)  at  a  banquet 
honoring  his  twenty  years  with  ('leveland’s 
Western  Reserve  University,  Professor  Re¬ 
menyi  was  described  as  “a  link  of  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  peoples  of  America  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  between  the  two 
cultures.” 
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Above  everything  else  Dr.  Remenyi  was  a 
humanist.  He  was  constantly  and  tirelessly 
Aghting  for  the  values  of  the  humanities  in 
this  Atomic  Age  in  which  the  humanities 
often  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  having 
to  apologize  almost  for  their  very  existence. 
If  the  humanities  are  to  be  recognized  and  seen 
again  in  a  true  light,  they  have  to  recover  their 
prestige.  What  we  need  is  not  one,  two,  or  ten 
theories  deploring  the  neglect  of  the  humani¬ 
ties,  but  fighters  for  the  cause,  men  who  would 
make  their  own  lives  burning  torches  of  light 
allowing  others  to  see  the  world  in  proper 
perspective. 

Dr.  Remenyi  understood  the  danger  of 
identifying  literature  with  current  “best  sell¬ 
ers.”  The  very  term,  tinted  with  commercial¬ 
ism,  is  a  symptom  of  the  age  we  are  living  in. 
In  what  relation  does  the  temporary,  feverish 
excitement  stand  to  eternal  values  of  world 
literature?  “The  avalanche  of  ‘best  sellers,’  ” 
he  writes  in  the  same  chapter  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  has  already  been  made,  “does  not  add 
to  the  prestige  of  world  literature!  The  Olym¬ 
pian  detachment  of  certain  critics  from  the  fan¬ 
tasies  or  vulgarities  of  printed  matter  that 
rarely  matters  is  comprehensible,  as  such 
works  possess  only  documentary  significance 
in  a  psychological  or  sociological  sense;  their 
aesthetic  merit  is  nil  .  .  .  The  therapeutic 
or  anaesthetic  effect  of  cheap  or  mediocre 
works  cannot  be  denied;  it  is  a  kind  of  quack 
cure  for  insensitive  neurotics.”  To  put  it  in 
simple  terms,  one  of  the  reasons  why  literature 
does  not  enjoy  the  prestige  it  ought  to  have  is 
that  a  gootl  deal  of  what  now  passes  for  art  is 
not  art  at  all. 

Joseph  Remenyi  was  born  near  Pozsony, 
Hungary,  on  December  I,  1892.  He  studied  in 
Budapest  and  Vienna,  and  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  Franz  Joseph  Royal  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Szeged,  Hungary,  in  1934.  A  newspa¬ 
perman  in  Kurofie  until  1914,  he  came  to  this 
country  to  work  for  the  Idungarian  legation 
in  Philadelphia.  He  married  in  1918.  His  first 
position  in  Cleveland  was  that  of  an  editorial 
writer  for  a  Hungarian  daily,  Szabadsag 
(“Freedom”).  Later  he  did  social  investigation 
for  the  Cleveland  Foundation  and  served  as 
an  immigration  expert  for  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company.  He  was  naturalized  in  1920.  His 
first  teaching  post  was  at  Cleveland  College 
in  1928.  lecturer  at  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  from  1929  to  1939,  Assistant  Professor  for 
the  next  six  years,  in  1949  Dr.  Remenyi  be¬ 
came  I*rofessor  of  Comparative  Literature.  In 
the  academic  year  of  19S4-S5  he  rounded  out 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  member  of  the 


Western  Reserve  University  faculty.  Many  sin¬ 
cerely  warm  words  were  said  on  this  occasion, 
but,  characteristically.  Professor  Remenyi  was 
particularly  proud  of  the  wholehearted  recog¬ 
nition  given  him  by  the  student  body.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  his  colleagues  and  his 
students  alike. 

Joseph  Remenyi  was  a  prolific  writer.  The 
entry  in  Brockhaus  describes  him  as  an  ambas¬ 
sador  in  this  country  of  F.uropean  literature, 
especially  the  Hungarian.  Brockhaus  also  men¬ 
tions  him  as  the  author  of  novels  in  Hungar¬ 
ian.  In  fact,  Joseph  Remenyi  was  more  than 
that.  Not  only  did  he  write  essays  in  English 
about  European  literature,  he  was  also  the 
author  of  many  essays  in  Hungarian  about 
American  literature.  In  his  AmerH(ai  fr6l( 
(“American  Writers”)  he  includes  essays  on 
CxMpcr,  Emerson,  l^ongfellow,  Hawthorne, 
Poe,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Whitman,  Up¬ 
ton  Sinclair,  Sinclair  I^wis,  Thornton  Wil¬ 
der,  and  Eugene  O’Neill.  In  1953  Joseph  Re¬ 
menyi  became  a  member  of  the  Academie 
Internationale  des  Sciences  et  des  I.«ttres  in 
J^aris. 

On  Monday,  Septeml)er  24,  I’rofessor  Re¬ 
menyi  dismissed  his  class  complaining  that  he 
did  not  feel  well.  He  was  taken  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Hospital  in  Cleveland.  He  suffered  a 
heart  attack  and  passed  away  on  Tuesday 
morning,  September  25. 

Joseph  Remenyi  belongs  to  those  colorful 
personalities  whom  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  as 
lieing  no  longer  among  us.  His  had  l)cen  a  life 
brimful  of  vitality,  always  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  a  ready  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  joke 
on  his  lips.  When  a  solemn  and  mournful 
group  gathered  for  the  Memorial  Service  at 
the  University  Chapel,  it  was  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Joseph  Remenyi  was  no  more.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  Stephen  Szabo  expressed  the 
thought  of  everyone  present,  when  he  said: 
“An  extraordinary  personality  has  come  out 
from  our  midst,  whose  life  and  character  can¬ 
not  be  measured  by  ordinary  standards.  There 
has  been  but  one  Joseph  Remenyi.”  Among 
those  present  in  the  chapel  was  his  wife  and 
companion,  Margaret.  Joseph  Remenyi!  For 
the  work  well  done  our  lasting  gratitude  goes 
to  you;  rest  assured  that  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  all  your  friends  goes  to  her. 

All  of  us  will  miss  Dr.  Remenyi’s  pungent 
articles  and  his  critical  reviews  in  this  quar¬ 
terly.  In  the  Winter  1956  issue  of  Booths 
Abroad,  in  the  article  “Hungarian  Literature 
in  the  Past  Three  Decades,”  he  said:  “Those 
who  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  Hungarian 
history  recognize  its  heroic  aspects.”  Fate  has 
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not  allowed  him  to  see  the  confirmation  of 
these  words  so  dramatically  shown  in  the  re¬ 
cent  events  in  the  country  of  his  birth. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Johannes  von  Guenther 

By  William  B.  Edgerton 
Tlie  debt  of  the  English-speaking  world  to  the 
late  Constance  (i.irnett  for  its  first  real  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Russian  classics  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  knowledge;  but  all  too  few 
readers  of  ber  sturdy,  if  prosaic,  translations 
are  aware  that  an  even  more  productive  and 
far  more  versatile  interpreter  of  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  was  celebrating  his  seventieth  birthday 
last  year  in  the  picturesque  Bavarian  village  of 
Sceshaupt. 

In  the  more  than  forty  years  of  literary  ac¬ 
tivity  that  have  elapsed  since  he  left  Peters¬ 
burg  and  settled  in  (iermany,  Johannes  von 
Ciuenther  has  made  a  truly  astonishing  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian  literary  classics  available  in 
Cierman  translation.  Tlie  list  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  includes  a  four-volume  collection  of 
Pushkin,  five  volumes  of  CJogol,  two  of  I.«er- 
montov,  five  of  Turgenev,  four  of  Ostrovski’s 
plays,  a  sizable  collection  of  the  poems  of  his 
old  friend  Alexander  Blok,  six  thick  volumes 
of  Nikolai  Leskov,  and  plays  by  Ifryusov, 
Vyacheslav  Ivanov,  Mikhail  Kuzmin,  Fyodor 
Sologub,  A.  N.  Tolstoy,  and  the  Ukrainian 
poetess  l-csya  Ukrainka.  Today,  far  from 
thinking  of  retirement,  he  is  completing  a  six- 
volume  collection  of  Chekhov  and  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  Nekrasov,  preparing  for  publication 
an  anthology  of  some  three  thousand  Russian 
poems  in  German  translation,  and  still  con¬ 
sidering  a  publisher’s  insistent  demand  that  he 
write  his  own  short  history  of  Russian  litera¬ 
ture.  (Such  an  “ominously  subjective’’  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  Russian  classics,  he  predicts,  would 
soon  have  “all  the  hounds  of  Europe  baying  at 
me  and  all  the  wasps  in  Russia  stinging  me 
to  death,”  but  it  might  at  least  lie  the  first  his¬ 
tory  of  Russian  literature  ever  written  whose 
author  had  actually  read  every  single  work  he 
discussed!) 

Exactly  fifty-one  years  ago  Johannes  von 
Ciuenther,  then  a  Baltic  German  youth  of 
twenty,  set  out  from  his  native  province  of 
Kurland  for  his  first  visit  to  the  two  Russian 
capitals,  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  He  quickly 
found  his  way  into  Petersburg’s  artistic  and  lit¬ 
erary  circles;  and  two  years  later,  while  living 
in  the  same  house  with  the  poet  Vyacheslav 
Ivanov,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Ivanov’s 
famous  literary  “Wednesdays,”  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  leading  figures  in  Petersburg  in¬ 


tellectual  life  and  invariably  ended  late  enough 
the  next  morning  to  have  been  called  literary 
Thursdays.  In  the  autumn  of  1909  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  newly  founded  Petersburg 
magazine  Apollon.  It  was  at  this  time  that  his 
lifelong  interest  in  the  theater  arose,  thanks  in 
large  measure  to  his  friendship  with  Konstan¬ 
tin  Miklashevski,  the  famous  actress  Vera 
Kommissarzhevskaya,  and  alx)ve  all  the  gifted 
Vsevolod  Meyerhold,  whose  great  prominence 
in  Soviet  Russia  as  a  theatrical  producer  was 
to  be  followed  in  the  late  1930’s  by  his  arrest 
and  disappearance  and  finally,  just  one  year 
and  a  few  months  ago,  by  his  posthumous  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Young  von  Guenther’s  work  on  the  staff  of 
Apollon  and  his  associations  with  the  leading 
figures  of  the  Russian  literary  and  theatrical 
world  continued  until  the  end  of  1913,  when 
he  left  Russia  for  a  visit  to  western  Europe, 
settling  down  permanently  in  (Jermany  a  few 
months  later. 

Within  a  few  years  his  career  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary  between  Russian  literature  and  his 
fellow  (iermans  w'as  well  under  way.  In  the 
early  1920’s  he  launched  a  nine-volume  collec¬ 
tion  in  Cierman  (recently  reissued  in  six)  of 
the  principal  works  of  Ixskov,  that  contro¬ 
versial  ninetecnth<cntury  writer  who  was 
then  one  of  the  dominant  influences  in  post¬ 
war  Russian  literature;  and  if  I^skov  is  better 
known  today  in  Ciermany  than  in  any  other 
country  outside  of  Russia,  the  credit  for  it  is 
due  largely  to  Johannes  von  Ciuenther. 

The  lengthy  bookshelf  of  von  Ciuenther’s 
translations  reflects  his  essentially  poetic  in¬ 
terests  and  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pro¬ 
saic  conception  of  Russian  literature  that  is 
current  in  the  English-speaking  world.  leav¬ 
ing  aside  I^eo  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky,  those 
two  giants  of  Russian  fiction  whose  works 
were  already  well  known  to  Cierman  readers, 
von  Ciuenther  has  devoted  his  talents  largely 
to  the  Russian  fx)ets  and  dramatists  and  to 
prose  writers  like  Turgenev,  Ciogol,  and  I.es- 
kov,  whose  style  makes  peculiarly  heavy  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  translator.  As  a  result,  he 
has  made  available  to  readers  of  Cierman  a 
considerably  broader  range  of  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  than  that  which  is  available  in  English 
translation.  The  English-speaking  reader 
would  l)e  hard  put  to  find  half  a  dozen  plays 
of  Ostrovski  in  translation;  von  Ciuenther  has 
translated  more  than  a  score.  His  translations 
of  Russian  poetry  run  to  a  total  of  some 
seventy  thousand  lines  and  offer  Cierman  read¬ 
ers  an  insight  into  the  Russian  poetic  genius 
that  has  no  parallel  in  the  English-speaking 
world. 
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In  addition  to  his  translations  from  the  Rus- 
sian  and  to  dramatic  adaptations  ranging 
from  Knglish,  French,  and  Spanish  literature 
to  the  C'hinese,  he  also  has  two  novels  of  his 
own  to  his  credit,  Cagliostro  and  Rasputin. 

F'or  reasons  that  are  perhaps  not  too  hard 
to  understand,  (German  translations  of  Rus¬ 
sian  literature  find  publishers  more  easily  in 
hjst  (iermany  than  in  West  (iermany,  and 
von  Ciuenther  shows  some  amusement  at  the 
irony  of  having  most  of  his  own  translations 
published  on  the  other  side  of  the  (lerman- 
(ierman  frontier.  “For  my  Fast  Berlin  pub¬ 
lisher  friends,”  he  says,  “I  am  definitely  a  very 
awkward  case,  and  one  that  they  put  up  with 
only  liecause  they  can’t  find  someone  better. 
'Iliey  know  where  I  stand:  I  am  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  a  ('atholic,  and  a  nobleman;  I  am  the  son 
of  a  Russian  police  chief;  I  was  a  close  friend 
of  all  the  Russian  Symbolists;  an<l  for  a  while 
I  was  the  translator  of  Cirand  Prince  Oinstan- 
tine — a  thoroughly  horrible  background! 
Naturally  they  deal  with  me  (holding  their 
noses,  of  course)  only  because  they  can  not 
yet  quite  replace  me.” 

As  for  the  present-day  Russian  scene,  von 
(luenther  made  a  striking  prophecy  to  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  just  a  week  after  Stalin’s 
death  in  March  195?,  “Now  that  Stalin  is 
dead,”  he  wrote,  “it  is  my  opinion  that  condi¬ 
tions  will  change  rather  fast.  By  ‘rather  fast’ 

I  naturally  do  not  mean  months,  hut  more 
likely  a  year  and  perhaps  more,  .  .  .  Please 
understand  me  correctly:  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  l»e  any  conquest  of  Russia.  I  do  not  Iselieve 
there  will  be  any  hlcxxly  revolution  in  Russia. 

I  foresee  rather  clearly  quite  a  different  and 
much  simpler  kind  of  M>lution,  which  will 
mean  a  more  or  less  bloodless  elimination  of 
Bolshevism.” 

Today,  four  years  after  he  wrote  that  letter, 
the  changes  under  way  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  in  some  respects  considerably  more  start¬ 
ling  than  most  persons  would  have  dared 
to  predict  in  195?.  It  is  still  too  soon  to  know 
whether  (ohannes  von  (Juenther’s  prophecy 
then  was  as  accurate  as  the  prophecy  he  made 
in  1907,  when  he  predicted  that  Alexander 
Blok  would  turn  out  to  he  the  greatest  Rus¬ 
sian  poet  of  the  age. 

Columbia  University 

The  Men  Without  Shoulders 

By  Francis  J.  ('armody 
About  four  years  ago,  a  group  of  young  poets 
published  the  first  numlier  of  a  little  magazine, 
l^s  Ilommes  sans  Epaules.  Most  of  the  poets 
were  natives  of  Avignon;  but  before  long  they 


found  friends  and  admirers  in  other  parts  of 
France.  They  intended  no  clannish  spirit: 
“Toute  notion  d’ecole  doit  s’effondrer.”  They 
sought  out  “le  gofit  des  choses  simples,”  and 
refused  “la  grandiloc]uence  et  la  rhetorique.” 
The  USE  by  no  means  represent  a  unique 
manifestation  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to 
art.  Nor  need  one  prove,  in  their  creative 
work,  any  startling  mark  of  superiority.  They 
are  but  the  most  recent  of  a  host  of  groups  like 
the  Fcole  de  Rochefort.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
find  a  movement  of  this  kind  in  a  small  French 
city,  rising  in  the  wake  of  outdoor  festivals, 
and  indicative  of  a  trend  toward  decentrali¬ 
zation. 

The  idea  of  a  movement  dedicated  to  sim¬ 
plicity  and  cordial  relationships  was  conceived 
in  April,  1952,  by  |can  Breton,  and  formalized 
within  the  month  with  two  of  his  friends,  Hu- 
liert  Bouziges  and  Pierre  Buffet.  Returning  to 
Avignon  after  military  service,  these  young 
men  wrote  poetry  furiously,  and  founded  their 
magazine.  The  first  issue  of  the  USE  ap¬ 
peared  in  February,  1953,  composed  entirely 
of  poems  by  Bouziges  and  by  Breton.  Subse- 
(]uent  numlters  have  followed  every  two 
months. 

The  Men  without  Shoulders  feel  a  pressing 
need  for  awakening  the  public  to  art.  They 
mean  to  do  this  despite  ail  inertia;  they  would 
outdo  commercial  advertising  by  selling  more 
precious  wares.  They  have  made  of  themselves 
the  press  agents  of  local  painters,  organized 
expositions  of  manuscripts  of  living  writers 
and  of  IcKai  art,  arranged  a  banquet  for  poets, 
given  lectures  on  art  and,  most  recently,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Ministry  of  Kducation,  prepared 
an  exposition  of  the  work  of  Marc  Ch.'igall. 

One  recognizes  the  familiar  pattern  of  the 
Surrealist  activities  of  the  Twenties.  The  Men 
without  Shoulders  acknowledge  their  triple 
debt  to  Surrealism:  public  relations,  an  ideol¬ 
ogy  of  freedom,  and  a  poetic  technique:  “Pour- 
quoi  renier  les  m^thodes  de  travail,  les  possi- 
bilitcs  d’inspiration  qu’il  nous  a  l^gu^es?”  But 
there  are  important  differences.  Scandal  in 
public  manifestations,  perhaps  necessary  in 
1924,  has  been  replaced  by  friendly  invitation. 
The  men  at  Avignon  are  marked  by  confi¬ 
dence,  their  surrealism  is  that  of  the  first  days, 
before  the  ruptures.  They  find  in  poetry  a 
moving  and  living  experience  that  may  take 
any  number  of  different  forms:  Art  may  be  elo¬ 
quent,  equivocal,  or  even  silent.  They  believe 
that  art  brings  out  man’s  inner  faculties  and 
enriches  his  perceptions.  This  is  an  aggressive 
will  to  requalify  poetry;  it  requires  nothing 
more  than  diligence  and  sincerity.  It  admits 
that  there  are  no  final  criteria. 
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The  name  these  young  men  have  taken  is  a 
symbol,  emphasized  by  the  title  of  the  first 
number  of  their  review,  ,4  mSme  la  terre.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  old  legend,  retold  by  J.  H. 
Rosny  aine,  the  Men  without  Shoulders  were 
a  race  with  simple  tastes  and  customs.  Since 
their  heads  were  close  to  their  feet,  they  were 
closer  to  reality.  They  were  as  simple  of  con¬ 
tour  as  a  tube.  They  did  not  pass  through  life 
with  a  roiling  swagger  of  bravado  and  self- 
satisfaction.  Their  contact  with  men  was  more 
immediate  than  mere  jostling.  They  awoke 
consciousness  through  friction,  they  invited 
men  to  express  themselves. 

One  might  compare  the  alxjve  ideology  with 
the  l)etter  known  group  at  |arnac,  Im  Tour  de 
Ten.  The  TDF  rose  after  the  lilseration,  in  the 
pacifist  spirit  of  (riono.  It  sought  to  arrive  at 
joy  by  forgetting  the  past;  its  work  preneeded 
through  complete  s|x)ntaneity.  I'hc  IISH  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  surmounted  the  postwar 
anguish  instead  of  forgetting  it.  They  are  more 
formal,  they  are  more  concerned  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  constructive  side  of  art.  There  is  no 
mutual  exclusion  in  these  two  points  of  view, 
which  can  and  do  exist  simultaneously  in  those 
writers  who  participate  today  in  both  move¬ 
ments.  Both  groups,  furthermore,  recognize 
Surrealism  as  their  point  of  departure,  with 
the  same  refusal  of  its  ideologies  as  they  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  limited  and  inhibited 
after  19?0. 

The  poetry  from  Avignon  often  shows 
marked  surrealist  traits,  echoes  notably  of  the 
early  work  of  Andre  Breton  and  Robert  Des- 
nos.  The  images  are  of  the  dream  type,  enu¬ 
merations  of  objects  in  a  fluid  state,  or  they 
may  take  the  form  of  lyrical  sequences  marked 
by  themes  of  love  or  of  impish  humor.  Jean 
Breton’s  Mis  au  pas  (Paris:  Seghers,  Po^sie 
*5?,  no.  276,  several  pieces  also  printed  in  the 
Cahiers  du  Sud,  no.  310)  contain  a  variety  of 
genres.  In  Terrain  a  vendre,  for  instance,  one 
finds  the  didactic  vision  (“Ixntement  /  Je 
commence  a  me  rendre  compte”).  In  Amour 
tire  la  langue  one  recognizes  I.ove,  the  imp. 
In  “Mon  sang  compte  ses  veines  .  .  .”  there 
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A  short  time  previous  to  this  past  (Christmas,  Cn- 
lumbia  University  Press  issued  a  new  edition  of 
Charles  Dickens's  A  Christmas  Carol  in  an  attractive 
brown  binding  with  old-fashioned  gold  lettering  and 
decoration.  This  was  a  facsimile  of  the  first  printing 


is  a  call  for  freedom.  Breton  has  published 
other  small  plaquettes.  His  Cintf  poimes  (Col¬ 
lection  Id,  semi-luxe,  Feb.,  1954)  are  songs  of 
the  city  and  no  doubt  real  recollections  of  love. 
He  calls  Le  festin  d'argile  (Rochefort,  Feb., 
1954)  his  “carnet  de  bord”;  it  contains  sev¬ 
eral  reprinted  pieces.  This  love  poetry  owes 
little  to  Surrealist  models.  Its  fervor  is  more 
direct  than  that  of  I.ucien  Becker,  the  idol  of 
the  USE. 

Breton  says  of  Patrice  Cauda  that  he  is  “le 
meillcur  po^te  parmi  les  jeunes.”  Poems  by 
('auda  appear  in  the  USE  {e.g.  no.  5,  Oct., 
195?)  and  in  separate  volumes.  His  earliest 
work  is  Pour  une  terre  interdite  (Paris:  De- 
bresse,  Dec.,  1952),  experimental  but  com(>e- 
tent.  L’ipi  et  la  nuit  {ibid.,  luly,  1953)  forms  a 
homogeneous  cycle  of  thirty-eight  poems  rich 
in  themes  and  images,  a  long  series  of  trans¬ 
mutations  and  a  gradual  lilx-ration  from  sad¬ 
ness  and  despair.  Domaine  tnachevi  (edit. 
USE,  jan.,  1954)  illustrates,  in  twelve  pieces, 
the  poet’s  inner  world  of  problems,  hesitations, 
and  hopes.  There  is  enough  variety  and  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  work  both  of  Breton  and  Cauda 
to  suggest  that  they  will  have  more  to  say. 
They  have  developed  wholly  personal  meth¬ 
ods  of  expression. 

The  other  [xiets  of  the  USE  have  published 
less  and  are  for  this  reason  more  difficult  to 
describe,  Bouziges  resembles  Breton.  Pierre 
Andre  Benoit,  in  Im  page  tournee  (edit.  USE, 
April,  1953),  gave  us  extremely  fragile  short 
pieces  from  the  preceding  year.  )acinto  Luis 
Cuerena,  an  adopted  imtgr^,  can  be  read  in 
his  Mimoires  du  coeur  (Seghers,  Poesie  53, 
no.  299).  The  theoreticians  of  the  USE  are 
Pierre  ('habert,  I.eon  ('ouston,  an«i  the  creator 
of  “verbiphonic,”  Arthur  P^tronio.  Chalsert 
published  several  short  poems,  such  as 
L’homme  des  hois.  Other  contributors  to  the 
USE,  and  friends  of  the  group,  include  I.ucien 
Becker,  Alain  Borne,  I.ouis  Guillaume, 
('harles  I.e  Quintrec,  Andre  Marissel,  Jean 
Rousselot,  and  Maurice  Toesca. 
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of  the  original  edition  in  1843,  with  illustrations  in 
color  by  Joseph  I.eech,  and  an  intrfxluction  and  a 
bibliographical  ruHc  by  Fdgar  Johnwin.  Nicely  boxed, 
it  was  a  timely  gift  item  of  a  story  erulowcd  with 
perennial  charm. 
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Marcel  Arland.  L'eau  et  U  feu.  Paris,  Cial- 
limard.  1956,  ?41  pages,  690  fr, 

A  bitter-sweet  feeling  of  melancholy,  almost 
of  despondency,  and  a  calm  fatalism  run  like 
two  unifying  threads  through  most  of  the 
fourteen  short  stories  of  this  collection.  The 
mood  skilfully  created  hy  Arland  rarely 
changes,  regardless  of  differences  in  physical 
setting  and  character  types  represented  in  the 
various  stories.  With  a  few  simple,  hut  well 
chosen  words  and  a  minimum  of  concise,  neat¬ 
ly  turned  sentences,  the  author  is  able  to  create 
a  character,  explain  him,  and  expose  his  very 
soul,  Arland,  in  these  few  stories,  shows  re¬ 
markable  insight  into  the  desires,  problems, 
weaknesses,  and  frustrations  of  his  fellow 
beings. 

Within  this  one-mood  series  there  are  stories 
as  diversified  as  “II  faut  une  femme  ^  la  mai- 
son,”  with  its  touching  simplicity  and  pastoral 
lieauty,  and  "Ijc  permissionnaire,”  a  poignant 
talc  of  human  frailty  and  deceit, 

Seymour  Feiler 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

jean  Bloch-Michel,  Un  homme  estimable. 
Paris,  (lallimard,  1956,  291  pages,  690  fr. 
The  war,  the  occupation,  the  persecution  of 
the  lews  continue  to  cast  tragic  shadows  in 
the  novels  of  Jean  Bloch-Michel,  They  darken 
the  existences  he  describes  in  the  present  work 
— those  of  Pierre,  who  worked  for  the  CJe- 
stapo;  Saurette,  whose  wife  Anette  died  in  de- 
|X)rtatiun;  Daniel,  who  discovered  his  love  for 
Anette  in  a  torture  chamlxr.  Disillusioned, 
scarred  forever,  yet  filled  with  a  great  com¬ 
passion  for  their  fellow  man,  they  seek  their 
way  through  the  {X)stwar  world,  Romuald, 
alone,  has  known  how  to  protect  himself.  But 
is  this  homme  estimable — for  the  author  ap¬ 
parently  just  an  object  of  ironic  scorn — any 
less  pathetic? 

This  somber  Ixxik  touching  on  many  brok¬ 
en  lives  invites  our  deepest  reflection, 

iMurent  l^Sage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Felix  Braun,  Die  Eisblume.  Salzburg, 
Muller,  1955,  f  39  pages,  12  dm, 

Tbe  title  of  this  admirable  collection  of 
Braun’s  essays  on  etbics  and  religion,  human 
values,  literature,  inner  and  exterior  land¬ 
scape  (Austria’s  as  well  as  his  beloved  Italy’s) 


has  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  in  its  sym¬ 
bolic  connotation.  The  flowers  the  writer  of¬ 
fers  are  not  pressed  like  those  between  pages, 
nor  are  they  frigid  impressions  of  winter’s 
whim,  but  fresh  and  radiant  and  full  of  inner 
warmth,  of  that  essential  kindness  which  we 
always  connect  with  his  personality.  He  even 
devotes  a  thoughtful  article  to  the  subject  of 
kindness.  This  kindness  is  rather  all-em¬ 
bracing  and  borders  sometimes  on  a  secular 
saintliness  if  we  do  not  assume  a  certain  lack 
of  fighting  virility.  It  is  so  abounding,  so  for¬ 
bearing  although  never  evasive,  that  it  makes 
his  judgments  at  times  timid,  even  when  we 
agree,  particularly  with  respect  to  our  crude, 
erratic  era,  torn  by  so  many  conflicts  and  con¬ 
tradictions,  This  approach,  for  example,  af¬ 
fects  his  view  of  Kafka,  whom  he  mentions 
occasionally. 

Everything  he  writes  has  to  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  a  passionate  Catholicism,  for  Braun 
is  a  Catholic  convert  whose  ardor,  fortunately, 
is  tempered  by  his  sweetness,  by  his  almost  im¬ 
manent  humanism  which  prevents  his  becom¬ 
ing  narrow.  Fanaticism  is  alien  to  a  genuine 
Austrian,  and  Braun  accordingly  never  is  in¬ 
tolerant.  Nevertheless,  this  attitude  hampers 
him  in  his  otherwise  great  essay  on  Goethe, 
and  he  finds  faults  where  another  might  see 
only  a  reflection  of  his  own  prudishness. 

Likewise,  for  my  taste,  he  sees  Italy  too 
much  as  a  happy  country  in  spite  of  the  beg¬ 
gars  he  describes  so  tenderly,  in  spite  of  the 
misery  of  its  many  landless  {leasants,  and  he 
neglects  the  other  side  of  the  Italian  national 
character,  mirrored  in  Fascism  and  Commun¬ 
ism,  the  inferiority  complex  ever  stirring  there, 
the  inclination  toward  hysteria,  exemplified  in 
types  like  D’Annunzio  and  Pirandello.  The 
Bourbon  King  of  Naples  and  his  brutal  rela¬ 
tions  with  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa’s  unhappy 
daughter,  are,  by  the  way,  also  so  leniently 
treated  that  we  get  the  idea  of  a  quite  pleasant 
chap.  But,  naturally,  all  these  remarks  are 
strictly  personal  and  do  not  diminish  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  this  eminently  readable  volume. 

F.rnst  Waldinger 
Sl^idmore  College 

^  Martin  Bul)er,  Franz  Rosenzweig,  trs. 

Riicher  der  Geschichte.  Koln.  Hegner. 

1955.  517  pages. 

In  the  review  of  The  Five  Rool(s  of  Moses 


(B.A.  29:4,  p.  444)  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Buber-Rosen- 
zweig  translation  of  Scripture  might  also  be 
reprinted.  The  Books  of  History  are  a  partial 
fulfilment  of  that  ho|)e.  An  elegant  volume 
combines  the  formerly  separated  books 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 

I^t  us  explore  the  meaning  of  “newly  re¬ 
vised  edition.”  A  comparison  with  the  earlier 
printing  reveals  a  desire  to  assist  the  reader  in 
following  the  text  more  readily  than  before, 
especially  by  the  liberal  use  of  punctuation 
marks.  Commas  are  inserted  where  conven¬ 
tional  German  grammar  demands  them,  for 
instance  before  relative  clauses.  Stylistic  varia¬ 
tions  vary  from  indifferent  substitutions  to 
amusing  ones,  from  less  happy  replacements 
to  helpful  improvements.  A  few  examples  may 
illustrate  each  category:  “Von  dem”  becomes 
“davon,”  and  “aus  dem  CBanz”  becomes  “aus 
dem  Schein.”  “l^eiche”  is  changed  to  “Leich- 
nam,”  and  “tiichtiger  Held”  is  revised  to 
“Wehrtiichtiger”!  “Einbehaltne  und  Freibe- 
lassne”  in  1  Kings  14:10  seems  clearer  than 
the  present  “Bchaltnes  und  Belassnes.”  The 
reviser,  whose  identity  we  are  not  told,  per¬ 
haps  considered  “Finer  der  Knappen  soil 
heriiber”  in  1  Samuel  26:22  as  too  idiomatic, 
but  “springe  heriiber”  is  not  warranted  by  the 
text.  In  the  same  passage  one  wonders  why 
“Speer”  su{)crscdcd  “Lanze”  which  had  the 
advantage  of  yielding  pronouns  identical  in 
gender  in  Hebrew  and  in  German. 

To  put  one  meaning  for  two  different  words 
is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  translation; 
moreover,  since  “Aberkbnig”  and  “Obkbnig” 
are  both  replaced  by  “Molech”  the  Hebrew 
variation  from  “true  kingship”  to  “false  king- 
ship”  is  lost.  The  last  point  also  holds  for 
“Baal”  instead  of  the  previous  attempt  to  show 
its  meaning  in  German.  “Erinnerer”  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  “CJedenkrat”  but  robs  that 
imaginative  interpretation  from  a  past  era’s 
sentimental  assexiation:  “(Jeheimrat!”  “Wun- 
derwerke”  instead  of  “sinnecntriickte  Werke” 
forms  part  of  a  drive  to  eliminate  awkward 
combinations,  as  further  shown  in  “herlicfen” 
for  “herrannten,”  or  “danach”  for  “nachher.” 

Samson  and  Delila,  Saul  among  the  proph¬ 
ets,  the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan, 
Absalom’s  rebellion,  the  splendor  of  the  house 
of  the  lx)rd  which  Solomon  built,  the  prophet 
Elijah  and  the  wicked  Jezebel,  all  these  are 
themes  one  knows  and  yet  they  cast  a  spell  of 
attention  and  pleasure  as  they  pass  before  us 
in  the  unique  form  moulded  by  the  genius  of 
Martin  Buber  and  Franz  Rosenzweig. 

Max  Selin ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 
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**  Roy  Campbell.  Selected  Poems,  Chicago. 

Regnery.  1955.  297  pages.  $6.50. 

Despite  Roy  Campbell’s  technical  brilliance, 
his  tremendous  poetic  energy,  his  remarkable 
facility  with  rhyme  and  rhythm,  what  remains 
with  the  reader  is  the  memory  of  this  South 
African  poet’s  hate,  arrogance,  and  egotism. 
He  has  not  conquered  nature  nor  understood 
man’s  place  in  it,  notwithstanding  his  declara¬ 
tion  of  virility  and  animal  strength.  His  crises 
Ixcome  boring;  his  shrieking,  dull.  Yet  his 
Georgiad,  originally  published  in  1933,  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  satires  on 
the  literary  scene  written  in  our  time. 

Harriet  Zinnes 
Norman,  Ol(la. 

*  Albert  Camus.  Requiem  pour  une  nonne. 
Pibce  en  deux  parties  et  sept  tableaux 
d’aprbs  William  Faull^ner.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1956.  201  pages.  490  fr. 

William  Faulkner’s  Requiem  for  a  Nun, 
though  not  originally  written  as  a  play,  is 
nevertheless  a  modern  tragedy  finely  wrought. 
All)ert  C'amus  has  very  skilfully  adapted  it 
for  the  French  stage  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  impact  we  usually  associate  with  the 
classical  Greek  drama.  Camus  sees  the  great 
problem  of  modern  tragedy  as  one  of  lan¬ 
guage;  he  holds  that  it  ought  to  l)e  plain 
enough  for  us  to  recognize  as  our  own  and  yet 
great  enough  to  attain  to  tragedy.  He  believes 
that  Faulkner  has  found  this  sort  of  language, 
and  this  reviewer  believes  that  ('amus  has 
done  an  admirable  job  of  translating  lx)th  the 
dialogue  and  the  mood  conveyed  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  text.  Recent  reviews  from  Paris  describe 
it  as  the  play  of  the  season  and  hail  it  as  an 
artistic  achievement  in  which  France  and  the 
United  States  can  share  with  equal  pride. 

Hugh  W.  Treadwell 
Norman,  OI{la. 

*  E.  M.  Cioran.  Im  tentation  d'exister.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1956.  237  pages.  550  fr. 

P'mil  Cioran’s  latest  collection  of  essays  is  full 
of  venom  and  despair.  He  finds  nothing 
worthwhile  in  the  heritage  of  European  civili¬ 
zation,  no  purpose  in  literary  and  artistic  cre¬ 
ation,  no  consolation  in  religion.  The  postwar 
degradation  and  decomposition  of  Europe  fills 
him  perha[)s  with  nostalgia,  but  also  strength¬ 
ens  his  deep-seated  pessimism.  Only  the  ex¬ 
treme  individualist  who  refuses  to  conform 
to  his  environment  is  hailed  with  sympathy, 
be  he  a  secluded  mystic  or  a  persecuted  Jew. 

Cioran  clearly  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Nietzsche;  but  he  also  speaks  for  the  young 
generation  of  disillusioned  intellectuals  and 
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embodies  the  profound  crisis  of  contem|)orary 
Europe.  From  this  |x>irit  of  view,  his  l>ook 
should  be  required  reading  for  all  those  who 
are  impatient  with  the  slow  pace  of  European 
integration  and  spiritual  recovery. 

The  author  himself  is  a  self-exiled  Ruman¬ 
ian  who  came  to  Paris  full  of  energy  and 
youthful  enthusiasm.  His  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  has  gradually  turned  into  an  indictment 
of  everything  human.  One  only  wonders 
whether  his  sarcasm  is  a  genuine  instrument 
of  attack  or  merely  a  self-protecting  pain  killer. 

Vaclav  Mostcclf^y 
Catholic  University  of  America 

^  Paul  ('laudel.  Murceaux  choitit.  Robert 
Mallet,  ed.  Paris.  Oallimard.  1*^56.  413 
pages.  *^00  fr. 

'i  bis  representative  selection  of  Paul  (Haudel’s 
works  was  assembled  by  the  editor  ol  his 
Oeuvres  completes  and  approved  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  It  is  divided  into  live  sections  corre- 
s()onding  to  the  principal  genres  in  which 
(daudel  wrote  and  for  which  he  himself  fur¬ 
nished  the  headings:  Voesie,  Thidtre,  F.xo- 
tisme  et  pay  sages,  Crititfue,  T  h^ologie  et  exf- 
gese.  Mallet  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a 
surprisingly  comprehensive  though  necessarily 
s|>otty  sampling  of  Olaudel’s  total  production. 
A  chronological  bibliography  of  his  writings, 
iiKluding  original  editions,  is  perhaps  the 
most  usetui  part  ol  this  collection  lor  the  read¬ 
er  who  may  lx:  inspired  to  delve  lurther  into 
Paul  ('laudd's  voluminous  literary  output. 

Kernan  li,  Whitworth,  fr. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Hugo  ('laus.  I)e  ()ostal(l(erse  Ceduhten. 
Amsterdam,  lie/ige  Bij.  l‘>55.  pages. 
S.VO  II. 

Belgium's  prcxligy  (Maus,  now  27,  has  reached 
with  this  volume  of  [xxrtry,  according  to  the 
I'lemish  critic  )an  Walravens,  the  turning- 
|H>int  in  the  Dutch  |)ostwar  tide  of  exjieri- 
mental  jxxrtry.  The  volume,  written  ujxin  re¬ 
turn  to  the  rural  Flemish  home-base  after 
years  of  wider  sco|x:  abroad,  is  divided  into 
three  major  parts:  the  insider,  the  woman,  the 
home.  Symphonically  it  registers  the  author’s 
sentiment  from  different  angles,  with  candid 
but  affectionate  precision. 

Being  the  revised  version  of  an  earlier  series, 
the  jxxrms  indeed  leave  the  exi>eriment  which 
de  facto  has  become  a  traditional  school.  l.ess 
concerned  with  word-play,  they  reach  deejscr, 
then  explode  with  sudden  recognition  of  truth 
in  the  heart.  Though  more  could  l)e  stripfxrd 
off  the  excess  use  of  cryptic  symbolism,  these 


verses  can  easily  Isecorne  a  magnificent  prede¬ 
cessor  of  a  vital  fxjetic  expression. 

//.  L.  l^ffelaar 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

Jean  Cocteau.  Foemes  ( 1910-1955 ).  Paris, 
(lallimard.  1956.  235  pages.  650  fr. 
Admirers  and  students  of  Jean  CJocteau’s  work 
will  welcome  this  collection  of  poems  which, 
arranged  chronologically,  affords  a  fine  survey 
of  Ckxrteau’s  poetical  history  and  merit.  Such 
famous  pieces  as  “L’ange  Heurtebise,”  and  his 
f)erhaps  most  memorable  poem  cruci¬ 
fixion”  are  joined  by  some  of  Cocteau’s  very 
recent  poetry  such  as  “Remerciement  aux  amis 
qui  m’ont  offert  une  ^p^e.”  Again  one  reads 
the  verbal  tricks  of  some  of  these  [K>ems  with 
a  certain  uneasiness,  derives  delight  mostly 
engendered  by  intricate  poetic  architecture — 
at  its  best  in  “La  crucifixion” — and  is  fre 
quently  convinced  of  the  lasting  charm  of  Coc¬ 
teau's  artifices. 

‘‘('octeau’s  poetry,”  wrote  Margaret  Cros- 
land  in  fean  Cocteau  (London,  1955),  “needs 
careful  listening,  for  its  melody  .  .  .  has  never 
Ixren  easy.”  This  volume  gives  us  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  to  ('octeau,  more  intensively 
liecause  the  collection  is  an  excellent  abbrevia- 
tii)n  and  condensation  of  (Cocteau  the  poet. 

Richard  Exner 
Princeton  University 

X  I'riedrich  Diirrenmatt.  Grieche  sucht  Grie- 
chin.  Zurich.  Arche.  1955.  200  pages.  4.80 
dm. 

The  well  known  Swiss  dramatist  who  is  the 
author  of  various  literary  works,  such  as  Die 
Stadt  (collected  prose),  Em  Engel  l^^ommt 
nach  Habylon  (a  drama),  Ilerh^ules  und  der 
Stall  des  .higias  (a  comedy),  and  also  ol 
a  theater  critical  work,  T heater proble me  (a 
manifesto),  has  l)een  very  successful  with  his 
most  recent  publication  in  writing  a  comedy 
in  prose. 

The  reader  who  will  take  this  little  volume 
in  his  hands  will  hardly  put  it  aside  until  he 
has  read  it  to  the  last  page.  The  author  nar¬ 
rates  in  it  the  love  story  of  a  Swiss-Creek  clerk 
and  a  Swiss-CJreek  courtesan.  Friedrich  Diir¬ 
renmatt  is  not  only  highly  humorous  but  at  the 
same  time  full  of  deep  insights  into  life  and 
the  true  love  of  people  belonging  to  all  walks 
of  life.  Moreover,  he  knows  how  to  surprise 
his  readers  by  unexpected  twists  in  his  story. 
All  in  all,  a  highly  delectable  prose  comedy. 

,4rmin  E.  Mruc/( 
Morgan  State  College 
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Fidclino  de  Figuciredo.  IJn  Homem  na 

Suu  Humamdade,  Lisl)ua.  (luimaratrs. 

1956.  165  pages.  15$, 

Assuming  the  guise  of  letters  from  a  former 
colleague  in  the  teaching  profession,  these  fa¬ 
miliar  essays  represent,  as  the  author  says,  not 
an  endeavor  to  present  an  organized  system  of 
thought,  hut  rather  an  attempt  to  define  an 
attitude  toward  life  and  its  inevitable  end. 
Taking  music  as  a  unifying  thread,  Figuei- 
redo  discourses  on  such  varying  themes  as  the 
sentimental  attachment  of  a  son  of  immigrants 
to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  the  relation  of 
science  to  philosophy  in  the  modern  world. 
Above  all,  he  is  attracted  to  the  figure  of  Ein¬ 
stein,  not  only  as  a  great  mind  but  as  a  great 
and  simple  soul.  The  meditations  of  a  man 
who  for  half  a  century  has  Ixren  outstanding 
in  Portuguese  letters  as  a  critic  and  scholar, 
these  form  a  Ixiok  which  is  profoundly  human. 

R.  H, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

**  FxJuardo  De  Filippo.  Bene  mio  e  core  mio. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1956.  162  pages. 

I'he  author  of  Napoli  mtlionarial  has  written 
another  comedy  of  NeafX)litan  family  life 
which  makes  lively  reading.  On  the  stage 
much  more  is  added  by  the  particular  brand 
of  acting  of  De  Filippo  and  his  sister,  whose 
techniques  stem  from  the  commedta  deU'arte. 
In  this  three-act  play  a  middle-aged  professor 
and  his  sister  Ixjth  find  romance  and  marriage 
where  they  had  least  expected  it.  The  text  con¬ 
tains  footnotes  which  explain  dialect  difficul¬ 
ties  and  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author.  Karl  (i.  Holtl(e 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Cierd  (I'aiser.  lUnmal  and  oft.  Miinchen. 

Hanser.  1956.  2H1  pages.  H.HO  dm. 

'Fhe  title  reveals  the  author’s  deep  concern 
with  an  individual  exjxrrience  which  may  l>e 
exemplary  in  meaning.  I’wenty  short  stories 
from  diverse  |X)ints  of  view  arc  told  with  con¬ 
siderable  talent.  Among  the  themes,  death  and 
war  adventures  predominate.  I'he  tone  is  as 
factual  and  free  from  pathos  as  Wolfgang  Hor- 
chert’s.  Some  of  the  stories,  es|)ecially  those 
distinguished  by  the  author’s  understanding 
of  nature,  may  find  their  way  into  anthologies. 
'I'here  lies  the  crux.  If  (Jerd  (Jaiser,  having  for¬ 
saken  the  generation’s  crossroads  between 
crude  events  and  their  wider  significance,  will 
venture  on  his  own  way,  he  may  emerge  as 
one  of  (Jermany’s  major  writers.  So  far,  he  is 
exemplary  rather  than  etnmahg.  But  very, 
very  gifted.  Marianne  Bonivit 

University  of  California 


^  Marnix  (iijsen.  F.r  gebeurt  nooit  iets. 
’s-Ciravenhage.  Stols.  1956.  162  pages. 
690  fl. 

This  book,  which  has  as  its  theme  man’s  diffi¬ 
culty  in  adjusting  to  his  fellow  man,  has  its 
setting  in  America,  as  do  the  author’s  De  Vlee- 
spotten  van  Egypte  and  De  l(at  in  den  boom. 

The  love  relationship  is  depicted  lietween 
an  elderly  lalwrcr  and  a  whorish  woman, 
somewhat  younger  than  he,  who  |)lays  with 
his  affection  but  never  gives  him  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  Anthony’s  beloved  dog  must  die, 
decrees  the  woman.  To  further  his  suit,  An¬ 
thony  buys  her  a  television  set  with  borrowed 
money.  Because  she  shuns  him,  Anthony  kills 
her  with  an  ice  pick  and  is  sent  to  a  mental 
institution  for  life. 

The  (iijsen  humor  modifies  the  utter  tra¬ 
gedy  of  the  Ixxik.  Background  characters  from 
various  nationality  groups  arc  convincingly 
drawn.  Beter  Veltman 

Wheaton  (Illinois)  College 

*  Ramon  (Ibinez  de  la  Serna,  Total  de  gre- 
guertas.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1955.  xvii  -f- 
Ixxx  -j-  1,5?2  pages.  120  ptas. 

More  famous  for  his  greguerias  than  for  his 
essays,  novels,  and  plays,  (iomez  de  la  Serna 
has  had  great  influence  on  his  literary  genera¬ 
tion.  He  is  one  of  the  truly  original  writers  of 
our  time,  and  his  greguerias  have  Iseen  widely 
imitated.  The  greguerta  is  a  short  statement  of 
a  sentence  or  two  that  tries  to  define  an  aspect 
of  a  thing  in  a  striking  and  original  way;  the 
present  volutne  has  the  astonishing  total  of 
something  like  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand 
sjjecimcns  of  the  genre.  (i6mez  de  la  Serna  in¬ 
vented  the  term,  but  as  his  prdlogo  makes 
clear,  he  did  not  invent  its  content;  this  ty|>e 
of  writing  goes  far  back  into  antiquity. 

'Fhe  form  of  the  greguerta  is  the  irotiic 
metaphor,  it  often  employs  paradox,  and  it 
ranges  from  the  easy  pun  or  word-play  to  the 
extravagant  figure  that  is  hard  to  understand. 
(An  example  of  the  former  is  the  clever  can¬ 
tina  sign:  BBYVT.)  (Iomez  de  la  Serna  much 
prefers  the  difficult,  the  recondite;  his  gre¬ 
guerias  are  meant  for  the  “elect,”  as  is  much 
of  the  literature  and  the  plastic  art  of  our  time. 
(In  the  prdlogo  he  complains  that  his  plagiar¬ 
ists  have  made  the  gregueria  understandable 
even  by  horses;  he  confesses:  “Amo  la  gre¬ 
gueria  inexplicable.”)  The  gregueria's  affin¬ 
ity  with  Surrealism  is  plain;  the  author  (loints 
out  its  further  connection  with  the  condor ni- 
cismo  that  is  now  popular  in  certain  Spanish 
circles.  At  its  worst  the  gregueria  is  embar¬ 
rassingly  puerile;  at  its  l)est  it  penetrates  deep- 
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ly  into  the  essence  of  things  and  into  the  hid¬ 
den,  often  less  admirable,  parts  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

(iomez  de  la  Serna  states  that  his  greguenas 
grew  out  of  his  feeling  of  skepticism  and 
weariness;  in  this  feeling  he  is  again  very 
much  of  our  era.  In  his  insistence  on  the  study 
of  the  trivial  ( he  refers  to  it  as  “the  psychology 
of  the  small”)  he  has  by  implication  confessed 
his  failure  to  understand  things  in  the  large, 
and  in  this  discouragement  before  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  things  he  represents  very  well  the 
intellectuals  of  our  time.  It  is  indeed  ironical 
that  in  his  effort  to  achieve  an  ultimate  view 
of  things  in  the  large,  C»6mez  de  la  Serna  has 
proceeded  through  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  minute.  In  his  often  grotesque  metaphors, 
he  illustrates  one  aspect  of  the  extravagance 
of  our  era,  often  im|)elled  as  it  is  to  an  exag¬ 
gerated  expression  in  every  field  of  endeavor. 
Bart  of  this  attitude  springs  from  the  desire 
to  be  different,  to  break  away  from  old  forms; 
but  it  is  also  due  at  times  to  a  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  the  inexpressible.  The  author  in  his  pr6- 
logo  states:  “Cumple  este  genero  (la  gre- 
gueria]  el  dcseo  de  disolver  que  hay  en  lo  pro- 
fundo  de  la  com|x>sicidn  literaria,  el  mayor 
deseo  que  hay  en  la  vida  y  el  que  prevalece 
siempre  en  definitiva.”  And  again:  “Re- 
accionar  contra  lo  fragmentario  es  absurdo, 
|)orque  la  constitution  del  mundo  es  fragmen- 
taria,  su  fondo  es  atdmico,  su  verdad  es  disol- 
vencia.”  It  may  lie  that  (»omez  de  la  Serna 
defines  himself  in  this  gregucria:  “Un  fildsolo 
cs  un  caza  moscas  perjKrtuo.” 

Gerald  l\.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

(rillxrrt  (Jrandval.  Ma  mission  au  Maroc. 

Baris.  Blon.  1^56.  274  pages.  690  fr. 
Appointed  Resident  (Jeneral  in  .Morocco,  )une 
20,  1955;  resigned  August  22.  Had  recognized 
that  Morocco  ignored  pupjiet  Sultan  .Moulay 
Arafa.  Wanted  to  prepare  return  of  deposed 
Mohammed  V  ben  Youssef,  who  had  l)ecome 
the  symlx>l  of  growing  nationalism,  and  was 
alone  capable  of  checking  the  extremists.  This 
restoration,  initiated  by  France  as  a  sign  of  a 
new  policy,  might  have  redeemed  French 
prestige.  Moroccans  had  confidence  in  Grand- 
val.  But  the  military  (“no  substitute  for  vic¬ 
tory”),  the  officials,  used  to  autocratic  meth¬ 
ods,  the  colonists,  anxious  to  preserve  their 
privileges,  were  violently  hostile.  I'he  home 
government  (Kdgar  Faure)  was  thinking  only 
of  its  wobbly  coin{K>site  majority.  Two  inter¬ 
esting  characters:  K1  Mokri,  the  (irand  Vizir, 
actually  well  over  a  hundred;  and  FI  (>laoui, 
Bashah  of  Marrakesh,  eighty,  supposed  to  be 


the  leader  of  the  Berbers  (the  submerged  ma¬ 
jority  in  Morocco)  and  the  hard  and  fast  ally 
of  the  French. 

A  brief,  tense  drama,  with  great  historical 
overtones:  the  twilight  of  all  empires,  the 
vanity  of  force,  the  helpless  fumbling  of  un¬ 
restrained  parliamentarianism.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  staunch  follower  of  de  Gaulle,  to 
whom  he  reports  on  every  occasion.  A  capital 
lx>ok  (even  when  it  does  not  carry  full  convic¬ 
tion);  not  to  be  missed. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

^  Albert  Guerard.  Napoleon  /;  A  Great  Life 
in  Brief.  New  York.  Knopf.  1956.  xii 
199  -|-  vii  pages.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  the  Reflections  on  the  Napole¬ 
onic  Legend  (1924)  here  retells  the  story  out 
of  which  the  I^egend  was  formed.  His  style 
sparkles,  and  his  knowledge  of  historical 
sources  seems  equal  to  his  familiarity  with  the 
literature  of  Napoleon  worship.  However,  the 
difference  between  the  legend — in  large  part 
Naj)oleon’s  own  creation — and  the  truth 
seems  ever  present  in  his  mind.  The  effect  is 
disillusioning.  In  spite  of  that,  or  just  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  this  may  be  the  Najwleon  for  our 
times.  The  time  for  romantic  hero  worship 
on  a  scholarly  level  is  past. 

Peter  //.  Olden 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology 

^  Roger  Ikor.  Fer  fils  d’Avrom.  11:  Les  eaux 
melees.  Baris.  Albin  Michel.  1955.  619 
pages.  890  fr. 

Prix  Goncourt-winning  author  Roger  Ikor 
here  presents  the  second  volume  of  his  capti¬ 
vating  novel  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  Rus- 
sian-fewish  immigrant  family  settled  in 
France.  Les  eaux  meUes  depicts  the  lives  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  generations  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
the  original  immigrants.  Again,  and  even  to 
a  greater  degree,  the  author  shows  a  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  the  cross  currents  and  many-sided 
complications  involved  in  the  daily  life  of  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  generations,  though  the  latter 
were  reared  on  the  new  soil.  He  shows  in  a 
thoroughly  realistic,  but  by  no  means  crude 
manner  the  additional  problems  which  must 
arise  from  the  fact  that  these  new  Frenchmeri 
hapfien  to  be  Jews.  And,  if  that  were  not 
enough,  with  all  those  conflict-laden  issues 
and  special  conditions,  these  new  generations 
of  the  Avrom-Yankel  Mykhanowitzki  family 
have  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  two  world 
wars. 
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It  is  certainly  new  for  the  expanding  field 
of  French  letters  that  an  author,  who  himself 
comes  from  the  milieu  he  takes  for  his  sub¬ 
ject,  gives  his  compatriots  of  old  Gallic  stock 
a  full  measure  of  the  emotional  stress  im(x>sed 
by  them  both  consciously  and  unconsciously 
on  those  “newcomers”  and  eternal  strangers 
among  whom  only  the  third  generation  starts 
to  breathe  a  little  easier  in  the  country  so  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  and  so  thoroughly  adopted  by 
their  fathers.  The  great  ability  of  the  wander¬ 
ing  few  to  adapt  himself  wholeheartedly  and 
intelligently  to  a  new  environment  is,  once 
again,  revealed  in  this  {K>werful  narrative  com- 
{X)sed  in  a  lively  French  style  full  of  intrinsic 
i)cauty. 

Ikor  is  a  gifted  novelist,  mixing  the  tragic 
and  comic  elements  of  human  life.  He  knows 
that  adjustment  calls  for  bitter  compromise, 
pregnant  with  rancor  and  mockery.  When 
Yankel’s  son  marries  a  Catholic  French¬ 
woman,  the  religious  marriage  ceremony  has 
to  be  performed  twice,  both  by  a  priest  and  a 
rabbi,  as  in  “Abie’s  Irish  Rose”  (where  even 
three  wedding  ceremonies  occur).  But  the  tra¬ 
gicomedy  of  life  does  not  end  here:  The  couple 
will  have  a  son,  whose  destiny  will  lie  to  be 
killed  in  patriotic  action  during  the  Second 
World  War.  The  parents  have  carefully 
avoided  indoctrinating  the  son  in  either  the 
Jewish  or  the  Catholic  faith  in  order  to  avoid 
embarrassment  for  him.  And  when  he  is 
buried,  there  is  neither  a  cross  nor  a  magen 
David  to  be  found  on  his  grave.  Rut  just  at  the 
moment  the  religious  Jewish  grandfather  ar¬ 
rives  at  the  cemetery,  the  tomb  happens  to  be 
covered  with  a  big  elaborately  carved  cross  of 
Christ.  Why?  Earlier  the  same  day,  an  aunt 
of  the  hero’s  mother  had  passed  by  the  grave 
to  pay  her  respects  to  him.  And  this  aunt  was 
a  nun! 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Max  Jacol).  Romanesques  nouvelles.  Paris. 

Cahiers  Max  Jacob.  1955.  61  pages. 

This  latest  issue  of  Ijcs  Cahiers  Max  Jacob, 
with  a  brief  but  touching  intro<luction  by 
Francois  Mauriac,  reminds  us  once  again  of 
the  amalgam  of  comedy,  pathos,  and  tragedy 
presented  by  “le  pauvre  Max,”  poet,  painter, 
(X)seur,  or  simply  friend  extraordinary  to  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  In  even  the  short 
span  of  the  four  “romanesques  nouvelles”  pre¬ 
sented  here,  once  again  no  one  escapes  his 
sharp  eye  and  keen  wit:  musicians,  ancestors, 
pilgrims,  publishers,  scholars,  public  officials. 
And  the  mood  varies  from  quiet  mirth  to  ab¬ 
surd  hilarity,  from  savage  irony  to  limitless 


compassion,  in  the  degree  that  these  charac¬ 
ters,  regardless  of  rank  or  station,  wax  or  wane 
in  absurdity,  ignorance,  or  love. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

*  Hermann  Kasack.  Mosail{steine.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1956.  416  pages. 
16.80  dm. 

As  intimated  by  the  modest  title  and  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  subtitle,  this  is  a  collection  of  Ka- 
sack’s  Beitrage  zu  IJteratur  und  Kunst.  Made 
up  of  essays,  speeches,  and  miscellaneous  com¬ 
mentaries  on  various  personalities  and  topics 
pertinent  to  the  author’s  (xrrsonal  life  as  cre¬ 
ative  writer,  editor,  and  president  of  the 
Deutsche  Akademie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dich- 
tung,  the  volume,  brought  out  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Kasack’s  sixtieth  birthday,  embraces 
the  harvest  of  three  busy  decades.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  stimulating  Nachwort  by  Kasack’s 
publisher  and  friend,  Peter  Suhrkamp. 

Kasack’s  finest  essay  is  perhaps  “Das  Chi- 
nesische  in  der  Kunst,”  which  first  appeared  in 
Die  Neue  Rundschau  in  1941.  Its  substance 
illuminates  the  very  essence  of  the  author’s 
thinking  on  art  and  life;  its  form  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  lx;autifully  disciplined  manner  of 
expression  found  in  all  of  his  writings.  To  go 
through  this  mosaic  of  commentaries  is  to 
experience  frequently  the  pleasure  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  perspicuous  and  aptly  formulated  utter¬ 
ances.  There  is  many  a  jewel  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  various  uncommonly  astute  and  sen¬ 
sitive  observations  on  lyric  poetry.  And  nu¬ 
merous  enlightening  glances  at  the  Cierman 
literary  scene  of  the  past  few  decades  are  af¬ 
forded  by  Kasack’s  characterizations  and  ap¬ 
praisals  of  various  literary  personalities.  All 
in  all,  Kasack  proves  himself  a  well  versed, 
solidly  analytical,  and  highly  |)crceptive  ob¬ 
server  and  critic.  His  Mosai/^^stetne  deserve  the 
loving  attention  of  everyone  interested  in  con¬ 
temporary  German  literature. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  All  the  Booths  of  My 
Life.  New  York.  Har})er.  1956.  192  pages. 
Shortly  before  her  death,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith 
decided  to  write  this  autobiography-through- 
books  (“.  .  .  a  well-known  author  has  al¬ 
ready  written  his  life  in  dogs  and  a  well-known 
actor  has  written  his  in  cats  .  .  .”).  The 
achievement  of  the  book  is  the  writer’s  ability 
to  convey  the  flavor  of  the  different  periods  in 
her  life  and  of  a  time  in  English  literary  his¬ 
tory  through  the  books  which  meant  most  to 
her  at  those  particular  times:  the  enthusiasms 
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in  school  years  for  Dante  and  Milton;  her 
“classic  debauch” — the  Brontes,  Dickens, 
(tcorgc  Eliot;  the  reading  of  jane  Austen  and 
Borrow;  the  flirting  with  Blake,  Swedenborg, 
and  Bdhme;  then  the  plunge  into  contempo¬ 
rary  writing  and  the  influence  of  the  lxx)ks 
and  writers  of  the  time  upon  her — Walpole, 
l^wrcnce,  (i.  B.  Stern.  She  (xjnders  the  sad 
phenomena  of  forgotten  authors,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  religion  and  censorship;  devotes  a  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  Ixxiks  she  knows  she  should  have 
read  and  did  not,  if  only  because  she  does  not 
relish  the  thought  of  disappointment  in  those 
Ixxiks  and  authors  whose  reputations  she  re¬ 
spects;  and  finishes  with  a  discussion  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  writing  (Ivy  ('ompton-Burnett 
and  Wodehouse,  Ngaio  Marsh  and  (}onan 
Doyle)  on  the  honest  basis  ot  what  each  at¬ 
tempts  and  each  author’s  fitness  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  scene  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

I'lie  IxKik  ends  with  the  revelatory  sentence: 
“For  in  spite  of  all  the  Ixjoks  I  have  read 
there  are  so  many  more  that  I  want  to  read 
and  there  is  so  much  more  that  I  want  to 
know” — the  honest  expression  of  the  reasoned 
sensibility  displayed  in  the  corpus  of  Sheila 
Kay-Smith’s  work  and  in  the  last  summing- 
up  of  her  life.  She  brings  us  not  only  fine  crit¬ 
ical  appraisals  of  the  Ixxiks  which  mattered 
the  most  to  her  as  she  encountered  them,  but 
also  by  inference  the  standards  of  excellence 
she  maintained  for  herself  in  her  own  writing. 

IVarren  H.  Wic/flifje 
Hurlingumr,  Calif. 


**  Par  I^gerkvist.  Dramatil^.  3  vols.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1956.  19.50  kr.  ea. 

Prior  to  Strindlierg,  few  Swedish  writers  at¬ 
tempted  drama  and  only  a  handful  of  plays 
written  by  other  hands  before  the  great  Swede 
have  remained.  At  certain  |)eriods  there  was 
an  active  interest  in  the  theater  but  the  works 
that  were  played  were,  for  the  most  part,  trans¬ 
lations  from  foreign  playwrights.  But  even 
since  Strindberg,  the  numlier  of  plays  written 
by  Swedes  and  staged  has  lieen  rather  small. 
'Phe  most  gifted  student  of  Strindlierg’s  drama 
in  Sweden  is  Par  I..agerkvist,  who  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  to  be  his  country’s  greatest  dra¬ 
matist  since  the  master. 

In  1946,  I^gerkvist’s  collected  plays  were 
published,  but  this  new  edition  in  three  vol¬ 
umes  includes  three  later  plays:  De  vises  sten, 
iMt  mannisJ(an  leva,  and  the  dramatization  of 
his  novel  Harabbas.  One  also  receives  an  im¬ 
pression  of  l^gerkvist’s  theory  of  the  theater  as 
a  medium  for  expression.  In  1918  he  published 
a  long  essay  entitled  “Modern  Teater”  in 


which  he  set  forth  the  basis  of  his  ideas,  and 
this  essay  introduces  these  first  volumes  of  his 
collected  plays. 

At  times,  Lagerkvist  has  expressed  himself 
more  clearly,  intensively,  and  fascinatingly  on 
the  stage  than  in  any  other  manner.  He  dra¬ 
matized  two  of  his  novels,  and  many  of  the 
themes  that  appicar  in  his  poetry  and  prose 
also  dominate  his  plays.  Otten  l.agerkvist  has 
expressed  the  same  situations  and  ideas  in  all 
three  ways,  poetry,  prose,  and  drama. 

Frederic  Fleisher 
Stocl(^holm 

Artur  Lundkvist.  Vindrosor,  moteld. 
Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1955.  120  pages. 
12.50  kr. 

F'ull  of  exotic  scenes,  Lundkvist’s  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  verse  reveals  a  poet  who  has  progressed 
to  a  point  of  classic  purity  of  form.  Marred 
only  by  some  unnecessary  {lolitical  notes,  this 
volume  contains  pieces  that  are  almost  sure  to 
be  anthologized  (e.g.,  the  remarkable  Iceland 
suite),  and  others  such  as  the  traveler’s 
vignettes  will  remain  long  with  a  reader, 
whether  he  finds  them  in  this  collection  or  an 
anthology.  Three  decades  of  creativity  have 
seen  Artur  Lundkvist’s  artistry  develop  in  a 
satisfying  way. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl(y  IJbraries 

*  Curzio  Malaparte.  Maledetti  Toscani.  Fi- 
ren7.e.  Vallecchi.  1956.  261  pages.  LOtKJ  1. 
The  enfant  terrible  of  Italian  letters  turns  to 
his  native  region  in  this  cxasjierating,  amusing 
series  of  impressionistic  observations  of  the 
Tuscan  character.  CJiving  free  play  to  his  pre¬ 
dilection  for  paradox  and  fantasy,  the  gifted 
author  of  Kaputt  and  The  Sl(^in  also  expresses 
in  these  pages  a  geniality  and  warmth  often 
lacking  in  earlier  works. 

With  tongue  in  cheek,  .Malaparte  explains 
that  the  sujierior  intelligence  of  the  Tuscans 
causes  ail  other  Italians  to  detest  them — the 
only  exceptions  lieing  the  Umbrians,  particu¬ 
larly  the  citizens  of  Perugia,  who  would  feel 
alone  in  a  land  of  strangers  without  the  like- 
minded  Tuscans  for  ncighlxirs.  The  Sienese 
are  almost  un-Tuscan,  so  gentle  are  their 
words  and  habits — luckily  for  the  rest  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  these  docile  people  are  surrounded  by 
men  who  S()eak  loudly,  think  strongly,  and 
make  love  “with  a  stern  face,”  else  their  gen¬ 
tleness  might  prove  contagious  and  overly 
soften  the  firm  Tuscan  character. 

Conquerors  and  priests,  heaven  and  hell 
all  come  under  Maiaparte’s  caustic  scrutiny. 
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Tuscans,  you  know,  go  to  hell  only  if  they  con¬ 
sider  it  convenient.  As  a  matter  ot  tact,  "no 
one  has  yet  been  born  who  can  send  a  Tuscan 
to  hell,  unless  he  wants  to  go.”  Malaparte  is 
most  effective  in  his  description  of  Prato,  his 
birthplace,  where  all  the  rags  of  Europe  (in¬ 
cluding  Garibaldi’s  flag  and  the  uniforms  of 
the  Piave  and  Waterloo  dead)  end  up  to  l>c 
rewoven  into  "imported  English  wool.”  1  le  is 
most  (XKtic  in  his  consideration  of  Ix'ghorn, 
one  of  Italy’s  least  poetic  ports;  but  such  is  the 
paradoxical  nature  of  the  author. 

Maledetti  Toscani  is  caricature  rather  than 
characterization,  to  be  sure,  but  wonderful 
caricature.  Outrageously  iconoclastic,  and 
spitefully  tendentious  as  usual,  Malaparte 
nevertheless  captures  the  spirit  of  the  Tus¬ 
cans  as  few  others  have  done  since  Kenato 
Eucini  wrote  his  niucchtuiuoltc  vignettes. 

lames  C.  McIntosh 
Had  Godesberg,  Germany 

*  Ludwig  Marcuse.  Sigmund  Freud.  Sein 

Hild  vom  Menschen.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt. 

1956.  148  pages.  1.90  dm. 

Flooded  with  literature  about  Freud,  in  his 
centenary  year,  the  reader  is  only  too  happy  to 
see  the  creator  of  psychoanalysis  treated  from 
a  fresh  and  original  angle.  Ludwig  Marcuse, 
in  his  blunt,  witty,  and  at  the  same  time  fx;nc- 
trating  and  amusing  manner,  tries  to  grasp 
the  real  meaning  of  Freud’s  concept  of  man 
and  to  show  the  actual  contribution  he  made 
toward  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  workings.  By 
sharpening  the  edge  of  the  paradoxical  and 
ambivalent  traits  inherent  in  lK}th  the  life  and 
the  theory  of  Freud,  the  author  manages  to 
focus  his  thrilling  narrative  on  the  relevant 
elements  and  to  dispel  legends  and  myths  con¬ 
nected  with  Freudianism. 

This  is  no  small  achievement  in  such  a  short 
book,  and  we  are  amazed  to  hnd  here  the  im- 
(xjrtant  background  of  Freud’s  psychological 
reasoning  in  absorbing  philosophical  sketches 
reaching  from  Plato  to  Nietzsche,  from  Aris¬ 
totle  to  William  James  and  Bergson,  from 
Goethe  to  Hofmannsthal  and  Schnitzler.  Mar¬ 
cuse  also  succeeds  in  demonstrating  the  tre¬ 
mendous  impact  of  Freud  on  sociology  and 
social  psychology.  Here  again,  he  does  not 
minimize  certain  shortcomings  to  be  found 
in  Freud’s  sociological  essays  due  to  his  con¬ 
centration  on  the  primitives. 

The  two  outstanding  features  of  this  little 
Ixxik  are  that  it  gives  the  average  reader  a 
concise  idea  of  what  psychoanalysis  means  and 
a  clearly  defined  concept  of  the  tragedy  in¬ 


herent  in  Freud’s  life  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
dark  and  highly  dangerous  forces  ot  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  With  regard  to  the  latter  asf^ct,  it 
is  quite  appropriate  for  Marcuse  to  conclude 
with  a  comparison  of  Kierkegaard’s  diagnosis 
of  anxiety  with  Freud’s  interpretation  of  it. 

There  are  only  small  objections  to  some  of 
the  author’s  brilliant  theses.  To  consider  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud  a  reincarnation  of  Heinrich 
Heine  does  nut  seem  to  me  a  very  happy  ven¬ 
ture.  The  differences  between  the  poet  and 
the  psychologist  are  much  greater  than  the  re¬ 
semblances.  To  my  mind,  they  had  only  one 
trait  in  common — which  they  shared  with 
Friedrich  Nietzsche;  They  both  wrote  excel¬ 
lent  (ierman  prose. 

Marcuse  himself  gave  too  much  credence  to 
one  of  the  legends;  that  Freud  “beside  Marx 
is  up  to  this  day  the  must  unaccepted  and  de¬ 
spised  celebrity  of  the  twentieth  century.”  Nor 
is  there,  to  this  reviewer’s  knowledge,  any  real 
“public  hostility”  to  be  found  against  Freud 
and  psychoanalysis  today.  The  contrary  is 
true;  Psychoanalysis  (including  the  Oedipus 
complex)  has  liecome  so  [X)pular  that  even 
small  children  and  highly  uneducated  adults 
are  talking  about  it. 

A  last  trifle  we  might  mention;  Why  is  the 
short  general  biography  written  in  such  a  ter¬ 
ribly  dull  and  |>cdestrian  style,  which  is  not 
Marcuse’s  and  sounds  like  a  translation  of  an 
English  lecture  by  somebody  else? 

Henry  Walter  Hrann 
Washington,  I).  C, 

*  Julian  Marfas.  Im  estructura  social.  Teoria 
y  mStodo.  Madrid.  Sociedad  de  F.siudios 
y  Publicaciones.  1955.  308  pages.  80  ptas. 
Marfas  has  given  us  a  philosophical  sociology 
in  the  manner  of  Keyserling  or  Weber,  short 
on  statistics  and  long  on  ideas,  poor  in  “verifi¬ 
able  observations”  and  rich  in  insights.  Stxi- 
ology,  one  discovers  suddenly,  cannot  only  lie 
philosophically  significant  and  intellectually 
invigorating,  it  can  even  lie  pro|X)unded  in  a 
simple  and  elegant  language.  Some  of  the 
proidems  with  which  Marfas  deals  concern  the 
existence  and  succession  of  “generations,”  the 
place  of  social  norms  (vigencias),  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  power,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  life,  even  the  meaning  of  death 
in  our  society.  Marfas  is  a  stimulating  and 
original  thinker,  one  who  also  has  the  gift  of 
presenting  his  ideas  with  luminous  grace, 
subtle  humor,  and  utter  clarity.  1  ie  might  well 
lie  the  heir  apparent  of  Ortega. 

(ohannes  A.  Gaertner 
laifayette  Gollege 
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**  Adriaan  Morricn.  Een  bijzondrr  moot 
been.  Amsterdam.  Bc/.ij'c  Bij.  1955.  120 
pa^ct,  ill.  3.50  fl. 

Morricn’s  observations  of  human  conduct  at 
unguarded  moments  follow  the  trodden  paths 
of  a  rapidly  growing  numixr  of  part-time  phil¬ 
osophers  who  have  the  daily  deadline  obliga¬ 
tion  to  hll  five  inches  in  their  newspaper  with 
“something  funny.”  (3hief  explorer  of  this 
postwar  booming  medium  was  journalist  Si¬ 
mon  Carmiggelt,  whose  excellence  still  re¬ 
mains  unchallenged.  His  wisdom-  and  ridi¬ 
cule-fringed  humor  turned  out  to  be  conta¬ 
gious,  and  Morricn  was  one  of  its  victims. 
Though  most  of  the  little  tales  in  this  small 
volume  are  readable,  they  do  not  offer  more 
excitement  than  the  reading  of  hieroglyphs. 
Occasionally  one  is  inclined  to  smile  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  subject  of  a  notation,  but  one  is 
never  profoundly  amused  or  shocked  by  its 
truth.  Jenny  Dalcnoord’s  illustrations  make 
up  nicely. 

//.  L,  Leffelaar 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

*  I.ewis  Mumford.  The  Transformations  of 
Man.  Ruth  Nanda  Anshen,  cd.  New  York. 
Harper.  1956.  xviii  -f"  249  pages.  $3.50. 
The  cheering  thought  that  man  may  likely  de¬ 
velop  into  a  fuller,  better  creature  constitutes 
the  essence  of  this  seventh  volume  in  the 
World  Perspective  scries.  Writing  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  facility — a  facility  that  is  so  in¬ 
credibly  smooth  as  often  to  become  lulling — 
Mumford  traces  man  through  his  archaic  pe¬ 
riod  and  his  civilized  period,  examining  Old 
World,  or  pre-urban  man,  and  New  World, 
or  urban,  man.  Mumford’s  long-standing  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  growth  of  cities  which,  to  him, 
alienate  man  from  the  l)est  sources  of  life,  is 
duly  recorded.  He  considers  also  the  prospect 
of  a  “post-historic”  man — a  man  mechanized 
to  the  periphery  of  soullcssness — but  discards 
this  eventuality  in  favor  of  what  he  labels 
“world  culture” — a  culture  in  which  the 
“good”  life  will  replace  the  “goods”  life. 

Gilbert  Geis 
University  of  OI(lahoma 

Walter  Muschg.  Die  Zerstdrung  der 
deutschen  Literatur.  Bern.  Franckc. 
1956.  197  pages.  1 1.80  Sw.  fr. 

Some  years  ago,  Muschg  made  a  sensation 
with  his  Tragische  IJteraturgeschichte.  Ft  has 
already  reached  its  second  edition.  So  has  this 
collection  of  essays.  Obviously,  honest  writ¬ 
ing  still  Bnds  a  public,  even  though  the  semi- 
educated  journalists  have  the  large  media  to 


offer  half-baked  intellectual  confectionery. 
But  it  is  this  dubious  intellectualism  of  the 
nihilists  that  Muschg  attacks,  not  just  for 
moral  reasons,  but  also  for  their  poor  and 
weak  gifts.  He  reminds  one  now  of  Hege- 
mann,  now  of  Gervinus,  but  he  surpasses  both 
in  soundness  of  instinct. 

The  first  essay  on  contemporary  German 
literature  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mainz  academy,  and  1  can  say  it  gains  on  re¬ 
reading.  Then  comes  a  biting  analysis  of  Bcnn; 
a  critical,  but  comprehending  discussion  of 
Weinheber’s  art  and  life;  a  most  gratifying 
tearing  into  Jieidegger’s  inept  and  dishonest 
interpretations;  a  reliable  appreciation  of 
Schiller;  a  presentation  of  Gotthelf  for  a  wider 
public;  a  most  surprising  and  generous  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Freud  as  a  stylist;  and  Muschg’s 
Basel  inaugural  lecture  on  Nadler. 

I  read  the  book  with  growing  suspense.  One 
feels  the  masterful  intellect,  the  strong  per¬ 
sonality,  the  sincere  conviction,  the  solid 
shrewdness,  and  an  instinct  that  cannot  be 
swayed  by  fashion.  And  the  style,  discernibly 
Muschgian,  is  the  same  as  the  man.  This  is  the 
sign  of  a  great  writer. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

*  Pablo  Neruda.  Viajes.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Nascimento.  1955.  212  pages,  ill.,  -j-  1 
plate.  $3. 

Although  Neruda  is  literally  a  “globe-trot¬ 
ter,”  although  he  gives  us  the  savor  of  many 
lands — the  Araucania  of  his  childhood,  the 
deserts  of  Northern  Chile,  Mexico,  Russia,  the 
Far-East — these  five  essays  or  cantos  are  not 
travelogues.  Viaje  here  stands  for  quest,  ad¬ 
venture,  exploration.  Thus,  the  first  voyage 
leads  us  into  the  heart  of  Quevedo,  “el  mis 
grande  de  los  poetas  espirituales  de  todos  los 
tiempos.” 

Neruda  is  engagi — committed:  and  how! 
The  mental  prisoner  of  the  extreme  Left,  he 
is  capable  of  talking  outrageous  nonsense  with 
the  intensity  and  pertinacity  of  a  McCarthy 
in  reverse.  But  the  Extreme  Left  moves  too 
fast  even  for  his  winged  spirit:  He  couples 
Yugoslavia  with  Spain  as  fascist  strongholds. 
“El  misterio,  el  sonambulismo,  la  teoria  de  la 
literatura  como  sueno,  son  teorfas  de  siervos, 
y  con  los  siervos  han  partido.”  But  the  ephem¬ 
eral  nonsense  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Five  Great  Odes.  (I  am  borrowing  the  title 
from  Claudel,  who  can  beat  Neruda  in  mag¬ 
nificent  flights  beyond  the  safe  and  sane.) 
Even  the  nonsense  is  clothed  in  splendid  verse 
and  prose.  Deeper  than  partisanship,  deeper 
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than  the  supreme  gift  of  style,  we  find  a  gen¬ 
erous  heart:  Much  will  be  forgiven  Neruda. 
He  is  more  closely  akin  to  Henry  Wallace — 
another  advocate  of  el  hombre  comitn — than 
to  Marx,  I^nin,  or  Stalin.  His  brothers  in  the 
spirit  are  Victor  Hugo,  Walt  Whitman,  Miche¬ 
let,  perhaps  even  Pushkin  and  Shelley. 

Paradoxically,  this  great  proletarian  hymn 
hook  appears  in  a  luxurious  form  (in  the 
spirit  of  the  Moscow  Metro?)  which  our  tight- 
fisted  plutocracy  might  envy. 

Albert  Gufrard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

St.- John  Perse,  filoges  and  Other  Poems. 
Ix>uise  Varese,  tr.  New  York.  Pantheon. 
New  ed.,  1956.  viii  -f-  103  pages.  $2. 

This  translation  by  I>oui$e  Varese,  a  revision  of 
her  1944  edition  of  the  same  poems,  with  the 
addition  of  “Berceuse,”  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  constantly  growing  audience  of  St.-John 
Perse.  The  present  edition  has  the  merit  of 
having  been  examined  and  approved  by  the 
poet  himself;  and  the  bilingual  presentation 
allows  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  the  lit¬ 
eral  and  connotative  fidelity  of  the  transla¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  found  satisfactory  by  the  most 
fastidious  of  readers,  who  will,  in  view  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  work,  be  tolerant  of  a 
few  very  minor  weaknesses  in  the  translation 
of  individual  words.  Published  for  the  Bol- 
lingen  Foundation,  the  book  has  the  simple 
elegance  of  format  which  one  associates  with 
that  scries,  and  which  is  commensurate  with 
the  excellence  of  its  content. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Hermann  Rauschning.  Ruf  fiber  die 
Sch Welle.  Tubingen.  Katzmann.  1955.  219 
pages.  12.80  dm. 

Rauschning’s  political  books  arc  so  well 
known  as  to  cause  surprise  that  now  he  enters 
the  religious  scene.  He  contends  that  today’s 
mankind  does  not  want  an  easy  faith  but 
wishes  to  overcome  the  Wesenlosigkeit  of  its 
existence.  Christ  is  to  be  taken  as  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Ciod,  and  to  reach  God  one  must  fight 
forward  and  not  retreat  to  Antiquity.  All  liv¬ 
ing  and  assumedly  also  “dead”  things — for 
nuclear  matter  can  no  longer  be  claimed  dead 
— all  fought  for  evolution,  which  is  the  divine 
order  of  the  God  of  Creation,  Formation,  and 
Salvation,  as  Rauschning  calls  him. 

This  is  said  or  implied  with  more  words 
than  needed,  words  which  sometimes  have  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  biting  each  other.  The 
book  being  a  collection  of  lectures,  we  would 


like  to  ask  from  the  floor,  “Why  preach  faith 
to  Man  when  Man  without  faith  could  not 
exist?  Why  all  this  paradoxical  reasoning 
against  subjectivism  when  it  is  as  subjective 
as  that  of  the  next  fellow?  Why  call  for  a 
spiritual  revolution  when  mankind  is  in  the 
midst  of  it?  And  why  take  the  fad  of  Existen¬ 
tialism  so  fearfully  seriously?” 

Profundity  couched  in  verbosity  is  hard  to 
distinguish  as  real  illumination  and  guidance, 
and  we  can  only  wish  that  the  time  may  come 
when  the  author  will  simplify  and  clarify  his 
ideas.  For  much  that  he  touches  appears  to 
be  gold. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspark,  Colo. 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Obras  completas.  II:  Visidn 
de  Anihuac.  Las  visperas  de  Espaha. 
Calendario.  Ill:  l^tras  mexicanas.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Fxon6mica.  1956.  374, 
519  pages. 

The  second  volume  covers  the  period  in  which 
Reyes  lived  in  Spain.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  sojourn  was  Las  visperas  de  Espaha.  But 
there  are  also  fascinating  notes  about  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Paris,  and  about  Bordeaux,  a 
city  which  as  a  rule  gets  less  than  its  fair  share 
of  sympathy  (cf.  Francois  Mauriac).  The  most 
striking  part  is  the  Visidn  de  Andhuac,  which, 
to  such  com()etent  judges  as  Benjamin  Cr^- 
mieux  and  Valery  I^rhaud,  revealed  the  young 
diplomat  as  a  writer.  The  works  are  arranged 
according  to  the  date  of  composition,  not  of 
publication.  Thus,  we  see  the  complex  and 
smiling  figure  of  Alfonso  Reyes  gradually  ac¬ 
quiring  depth  and  significance  under  our  eyes. 

The  third  volume  contains  El  piano  oblicuo, 
El  cazador,  El  suicida,  Aquellos  dias,  Retratos 
reales  e  imaginarios ,  prose  works  written  in 
Mexico,  Paris,  and  Madrid,  from  1909  to  1921. 
jOjali!  that  every  great  writer  should  also  be 
his  own  scholarly  editor!  Imagine  an  Iliad 
with  the  proper  critical  apparatus  provided  by 
Homer  himself! 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

**  Luise  Rinser.  Ein  Biindel  weisser  Narzis- 
sen.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1956.  264 
pages.  13.50  dm. 

Luise  Rinser  has  published  stories  and  novels 
since  1938  and  is  today  one  of  the  more  prom¬ 
ising  younger  writers  combining  story  interest, 
psychological  analysis,  and  consistent  religious¬ 
ly  oriented  interpretation. 

The  stories  in  this  volume  irKlude  the  au¬ 
thor’s  earliest,  Anna,  two  written  previous  to 
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her  arrest  for  political  reaums  in  1944,  and 
others  dating  from  194S-19S6.  The  collection 
is  therefore  fairly  representative.  The  author 
has  progressed  steadily  from  an  early  overdose 
of  introspection  coupled  with  a  love  of  mys¬ 
tery,  suspense,  and  frustration  to  the  controlled 
realism  matured  through  her  prison  experi¬ 
ence  and  then  to  her  later  attempts  at  discover¬ 
ing  challenge  and  meaning  in  the  suffering  of 
our  time.  Her  style,  undistinguished  at  first 
and  wordy,  in  her  mature  work  reflects  her 
keen  observation,  her  sense  of  drama,  and  her 
striving  for  immediate,  direct  communication. 
Her  emotional  intensity  does  not  always  avoid 
melo<lrama  (which,  fxrrhaps,  has  l>ecome  un¬ 
avoidable  in  our  time)  but  it  also  never  leaves 
the  reader  unengaged. 

K.  A/.  Fleissnrr 
Wells  College 

X  Max  Rychner,  ed.  Freundesgahe  fur  F.rnst 

Robert  Curtius  zum  H.  April  1956.  Bern. 

Framke.  1956.  2A4  pages.  19.50  Sw.  fr. 

A  Festschrift  as  it  should  be!  Not  one  of  those 
pitiable  collections  of  academic  remnants  laid 
out  by  a  subaltern  disciple,  but  a  glittering 
display  of  the  latest  fashions.  7”he  contributors 
include  Clottfried  Benn,  William  Goyen,  Carl 
Biirckhardt,  |orge  CJuill^n,  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
(lianfranco  Contini,  T.  S.  Kliot,  Werner  Rich¬ 
ter,  and  quite  a  few  others  of  standing.  The 
contributions  include,  besides  a  full  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  a  fine  essay  by  Rychner,  some  poems, 
essays,  letters,  memoirs,  and  translations.  For¬ 
tunately,  there  is  also  a  goo<l  portrait  which 
will  show  a  later  generation  the  billiard  ball 
head  of  the  unique  Curtius — unujue  at  least 
among  German  professors,  for  he  was  a  lit¬ 
terateur  as  much  as  a  scholar.  F.liot  and  Goyen 
were  among  those  he  translated  and  intro- 
<luced  to  fiermany,  and  his  chief  gift  was  me¬ 
diation,  translation,  and  generous  appraisal. 

1  le  was  seventy  when  he  died,  just  a  few 
(lavs  after  the  birthday  gift  had  reached  him. 
I  <lo  not  know  what  makes  a  man  great.  Cur¬ 
tius  never  struck  me  as  great,  but  he  was  a  per¬ 
sonality  who  had  literary  style,  magisterial 
vanity,  the  shallowness  of  the  successful  man, 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  incredible  worker. 
Shallow,  I  think,  because  1  want  more  than 
mediation  of  that  which  is  in  the  air.  But  for 
that  he  had  an  uncanny  sense.  He  could  pick 
the  international  winners  anti  help  make  them, 
anti  he  earned  in  return  his  measure  of  inter¬ 
national  approbation  and  envy  at  borne.  In 
that,  he  was  similar  to  r)rtega.  Like  him, 
('iirtius  knew  how  to  say  that  which  one  has 
seen  or  felt  oneself,  in  a  manner  so  distinct, 


literary,  and  distinguished  that  it  often  seemed 
brilliant  and  new  and  worth  saying.  Very  few 
people  have  that  gift,  which  amounts  to  some 
form  of  genius,  and  we  can  be  grateful  that 
he  worked  and  wrote.  We  also  thank  Rychner 
that  he  assembled  this  rainbow  of  homages  in 
five  languages.  Heinrieh  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Ciiorgio  de  Santillana.  The  Crime  of  Gali¬ 
leo.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
1955.  XV  -f-  H9  pages  -j-  8  plates.  $5.75. 
l)c  Santillana  has  perhaps  written  the  defini¬ 
tive  study  of  the  relation  between  Galileo  and 
the  Church — his  Church.  "Galileo’s  crime  lay 
in  having  perceived  that  change  in  the  ‘new 
things’  of  science  would  not  be  so  slow  as  ex¬ 
pected.  Catholicity  did  not  have  world  enough 
and  time  to  make  up  its  mind  at  leisure,  as  was 
the  case  concerning  papal  infallibility.”  But 
the  author,  who  relentlessly  tracks  down  the 
details  of  Galileo’s  life  and  his  encounters  with 
his  opposition  over  the  Copcrnican  theory, 
suggests  at  least  infercntially  that  it  was  not 
the  Church  which  caused  the  persecution  but 
conspiritorial  factions  in  the  Church;  in  fact, 
it  seems  the  situation  largely  got  out  of  hand. 
I  fere  he  does  apologize  too  much.  For,  despite 
the  favorable  comparison  he  shows  between 
the  Inquisition  in  Rome — even  with  the  errors 
in  its  own  judicial  procedure — and  modern 
statist  purges — both  in  the  Fast  and  West,  it 
still  docs  not  seem  scientific  to  separate  the 
I  loly  Father  and  Orders  from  "the  Church” 
in  a  case  of  this  kind.  In  fact,  the  question 
occurs  of  how  one  can  fail  to  blame  a  system 
itself  which  allows  well-meaning  but  not  al¬ 
ways  too  enlightened  persons  arbitrarily  to  use 
its  powerful  machinery  for  deadening  ends. 
The  “shell  game”  can  not  be  played  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  faith  and  its  institution  any  more  sat¬ 
isfactorily  than  it  can  by  a  political  one:  “let’s 
not  blame  the  church  or  state — only  the  cor¬ 
rupt  men  in  them.” 

Still,  this  is  a  magnificent  book  of  great 
scholarship,  with  detail  and  color  which  make 
one  live  again  in  these  particular  days  of  the 
Renaissance.  There  is  much  in  it  for  a  variety 
of  readers:  a  direct  contribution  to  knowledge 
for  the  historian  and  philosopher  of  science; 
the  details  of  legal  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure  in  Inquisitorial  cases,  including  learned 
criticism,  for  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  juris¬ 
prudence;  a  picture  of  the  institutional  rela¬ 
tions  between  friars,  orders,  scholars,  cardinals, 
princes,  and  popes,  and  the  religious  debates, 
for  the  church  historian  and  religious  philoso¬ 
pher;  for  the  student  of  politics  a  look  at  the 
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functioning  of  a  real  theocracy  in  the  days 
and  part  of  the  world  where  the  spiritual 
sword  had  secular  force;  and  for  the  lay 
reader  and  traveler  who  enjoys  a  good  book 
and  a  vicarious  journey  a  chance  not  only  to 
read  one  hut  to  walk  again  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  and  Rome  without  benefit  of  an 
American  Express  guide  striving  mightily  to 
get  one  through  in  time  for  the  afternoon 
tour.  lohn  Paul  Duncan 

University  of  OI(lahoma 

**  Rarndn  J.  Sender.  Unamuno,  Valle  Incldn, 
Raroja  y  Santayana.  Ensayos  criticos. 
Mexico.  Studium.  1955.  17?  pages. 
Sender,  too  young  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  literary  generation  of  '98,  is  not  too 
young  to  have  sat  at  its  feet  and  observed  it 
first  hand.  His  findings  and  reflections  con¬ 
stitute  a  document  on  some  writers  of  that  era. 
Although  Santayana  never  officially  lielongetl 
to  the  group,  Sender  calls  him  “the  most  rep¬ 
resentative  and  Spanish  of  that  generation,” 
even  if  he  wrote  in  English  and  never  saw 
Spain  after  1886.  Santayana  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  Americans  in  whose  midst  he  lived 
and  worked.  The  essayist  explains  sympathet¬ 
ically  the  philosopher’s  character — so  complex 
and  paradoxical — which  some  find  hard  to 
understand. 

.Sender  hates  Unamuno.  Why?  This  indefat¬ 
igable  posthumous  defamation  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  works  comes  from  deep-seated,  ancient 
resentment.  His  arguments  may  be  valid,  but 
so  one-sided  as  to  leave  don  Miguel  without  a 
chance,  especially  now  that  he  is  dead.  That 
this  essay  is  fascinating  as  well  as  irritating 
is  a  tribute  to  the  author’s  mastery  of  language 
and  ideas. 

Baroja  is  the  victim  of  sly  digs  from  Sender. 
The  man,  it  seems,  was  vain,  and  the  vain 
make  splendid  targets.  Valle  Inclin  comes  off 
the  best,  perhaps  because  he  was  a  personal 
friend,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  much 
maligned,  or  because  he  probably  was,  as  Sen¬ 
der  claims,  a  genius  devoid  of  malice. 

One  need  not  agree  with  Sender  to  enjoy  his 
essays.  His  digressions,  asides,  exjjositions, 
and  illuminating  comments  on  the  Spanish 
character  are  worth  reading  and  rereading. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Norman,  OI(la. 

**  Konstantin  Simonov.  Tovarishchi  po  oru- 
zhiyou.  Moskva.  Voyennoye  izdatel’stvo 
Ministerstva  Oborony  Soyouza  SSR.  1954. 
For  some  time  now  Simonov,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Soviet  writers  today,  has  been  working  on 


a  new  novel,  “Comrades  in  Arms,”  the  first 
part  of  which  is  now  finished.  It  is  a  chronicle 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  military  operations  in 
the  Far  East  during  1938-39  and  is  plainly  in¬ 
tended  as  a  prelude  to  action  of  World  War 
Two.  The  novel  opens  with  an  ominous  pic¬ 
ture  of  nature,  a  fiery  sunset  over  the  Mon¬ 
golian  Plains,  which  projects  its  shadows  over 
the  ensuing  events  in  human  destinies.  Trou¬ 
ble  is  brewing  and  Nature  is  anguished. 
Young  men  from  all  over,  from  Moscow, 
Kharkov,  and  even  Spain  are  called  to  service 
in  the  Far  East  where  the  forces  of  Com¬ 
munism  and  Fascism  will  again  match  their 
strength  peripherally.  At  first  the  Soviet  new¬ 
comers  are  beset  by  difficulties  but  gradually 
they  gain  control  of  the  situation,  begin  to 
push  back  the  Japanese  on  land  and  in  the  air 
and  gain  such  a  measure  of  success  that  the 
Japanese  sue  for  peace.  An  elaborate  ceremony 
of  these  truce  negotiations  and  exchange  of 
prisoners  closes  the  first  part  of  this  work.  The 
military  events  and  the  terrain  are  minutely 
described,  giving  the  impression  that  much 
of  the  data  was  taken  down  during  the  actual 
operations.  This  account,  hence,  brings  to  the 
Soviet  reader  a  vivid  picture  of  this  early  skir¬ 
mish  with  the  Japanese  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pretends  to  give  historical  depth  and  validity 
to  Soviet  animosity  for  Japan  and  for  Fascism 
which  is  still  being  fomented.  Factually,  this 
novel  belongs  to  the  historical  category  but 
thematically  there  is  more  to  it. 

Simonov’s  concern  in  “Comrade  in  Arms” 
is  the  moral  fiber  of  Soviet  soldiers  which  he 
demonstrates  by  means  of  detailed  portraits 
of  several  soldiers.  Behind  these  fighters  he 
places  their  families,  parents,  women  folk, 
and  children,  persons  of  different  metals  who 
also  play  a  role  in  bringing  out  the  presence  or 
lack  of  moral  stamina  in  these  men.  To  us, 
it  is  this  aspect  of  Simonov’s  novel  that  is 
most  interesting  for  it  affords  a  helpful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ever-mounting  Soviet  concern 
with  ethics  and  morality. 

Ludmilla  R.  Turhevirh 
Princeton  University 


*  Max  Tail,  Denn  iiher  uns  iit  der  Uimmel. 
Hamburg,  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1955.  316 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

This  is  a  quietly  inspiring  book,  as  was  Tau’s 
Glaube  an  den  Kfenschen  fl950).  It  is,  above 
all,  eminently  readable  as  a  story.  And  be¬ 
yond  that,  its  unconcealed  message  of  tol¬ 
erance.  justice,  and  love  for  fellowman  and 
peace  has  a  genuine,  sincere  ring. 
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Except  for  two  short  interludes — in  France 
during  World  War  One  and  in  Berlin  during 
the  Thirties — the  action  takes  place  partly  in 
a  Czech  village  that  is  inhabited  largely  by 
peddlers,  smugglers,  etc.,  and  partly  in  near¬ 
by  Prague.  The  narrative  centers  on  Jaroslav 
Svohoda,  a  poor  peasant  boy  who  grows  up 
under  the  somewhat  dubious  protection  of 
the  village  merchant,  but  also  under  the  kind¬ 
ly  mentorship  of  his  elderly  Jewish  friend 
Schmul  and  of  his  benefactor,  a  high-minded 
engineer  of  note  with  whose  aid  he  gets  an  en¬ 
gineering  education. 

The  novel  is  more,  however,  than  a  story 
alxjut  an  individual.  Indeed,  it  represents  a 
memorable  if  unpretentious  chronicle  of  recent 
Czech  history  and,  for  that  matter,  of  Europe’s 
human  problems  in  our  century.  It  is  a  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  people,  of 
the  Czechs,  of  all  peace-loving  human  beings. 
Still,  where  there  are  shadows,  there  is  light, 
in  this  case  the  light  of  hope  that  is  lodged 
in  the  existence  of  the  countless  decent  people 
exemplified  hy  Jaroslav,  the  girl  he  loves, 
Schmul,  and  others  in  the  story.  They  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  translate  the  spirit  of  true  humanity 
into  action.  Jaroslav  is  a  gifted  engineer.  But 
instead  of  reaching  for  sure  success,  he  de¬ 
votes  himself  to  the  precarious  and  dangerous 
business  of  helping  to  publish  literary  works 
that  serve  the  cause  of  peace — and  that,  at  the 
time  of  Jan  Masaryk’s  suicide,  i.e.,  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  tryanny,  this  time  from  the  East. 
“For  Heaven  Abides  Alxjve  Us"  is  a  fitting  ti¬ 
tle  for  the  text  on  human  goodness  as  preached 
here  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

*  Herman  Teirlinck.  Verzameld  Werl{.  IV. 

Brussel.  Manteau.  1955.  826  pages.  250 

Bel.  fr. 

The  fourth  in  a  series  of  eight  representing 
the  collected  works  of  the  Flemish  master 
Herman  Teirlinck,  this  volume  offers  two 
novels:  Zon  and  I  let  ivoren  aapje,  and  two 
short  stories,  written  between  1905  and  1908 
when  Impressionism  surged  through  the  Ixjw 
Countries.  Teirlinck  used  in  Zon  a  mixture 
of  naturalism  and  impressionism  to  describe  a 
series  of  pastoral  scenes,  a  style  he  perfected 
with  overtones  of  realism  in  llet  ivoren  aapje. 
His  prose  is  delicately  chiseled,  hut  the  plots 
are  slow  and  broad.  The  two  short  stories  are 
character  studies  of  a  bourgeois  rustic  and  a 
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poverty-stricken  eccentric  Jew,  both  evidently 
written  with  more  concern  for  mental  evolu¬ 
tions  than  physical  action.  But  his  dialogue  is 
superb  and  (x>werful,  a  capacity  demonstrated 
in  Teirlinck  the  dramatist.  Notes  and  com¬ 
ments  give  an  insight  into  the  circumstances 
at  the  time  of  writing.  The  typography,  as 
usual,  is  of  noble  grace  and  high  readability. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

^  All)ert  Vigoleis  Thelen.  Der  schwarze 
Herr  Bahssetup.  Miinchen.  Desch.  765 
pages.  21.50  dm. 

This  enormous  book  is  truly  Thelen.  That 
means  it  is  beyond  classification.  It  is  neither 
a  novel  nor  an  essay  nor  an  autobiography,  but 
has  traits  of  all  genres.  It  belongs  in  the  line  of 
Rabelais,  Fischart,  Sterne,  Hippel,  Jean  Paul. 
The  plot  is  negligible,  the  characters  are  so 
variable  that  each  one  is  a  cluster  of  life  it¬ 
self,  but  the  author’s  personality  permeates 
everything.  He  reflects  and  comments  on  his 
attitudes  and  experiences  as  well  as  on  his 
technique  in  relating  those  experiences.  He 
likes  to  gripe,  sometimes  almost  beyond  what 
we  can  stand.  In  a  way,  this  is  like  Goya,  dis¬ 
torting  “reality”  into  the  grotesque  image  that 
Thelen  seems  to  enjoy.  His  command  of  lan¬ 
guages  is  stupendous  and  his  playfulness  with 
words  is  at  least  Thomas  Mann’s  raised  to  the 
nth  power.  He  seems  to  have  no  human  feel¬ 
ings,  only  an  almost  superhuman  wit  and  in¬ 
tellect.  Yet  his  playfulness  is  not  the  solemn 
Dienst  am  Wort  of  the  Jiinger  generation  and 
its  imitators;  Thelen  obviously  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  of  it.  The  chief  character,  whom  the 
author  accompanied  as  an  interpreter  through 
Amsterdam,  has  some  of  the  qualities  of 
Maugham’s  Hairless  Mexican;  the  interpreter, 
who  pictures  himself  at  work  on  his  previous 
book.  Die  Insel  des  zweiten  Gesichts,  is  a  col¬ 
lector  of  oddities,  but  fundamentally  the  same 
man  whom  we  came  to  know  from  that  auto¬ 
biographical  novel. 

Although  this  book  is  more  repetitious  and 
far  more  arbitrary,  it  is  also  wittier  and  more 
|x:rsonal.  To  enjoy  it,  one  must  not  expect  any¬ 
thing,  hut  drift  along  with  this  odd  pair  and 
take  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  pages  be¬ 
fore  turning  out  one’s  bed-lamp.  I  at  least 
found  this  the  only  possible  approach,  for  one 
can  not  feed  on  chili  peppers  alone. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
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**  Lloyd  James  Austin.  L'univers  po^tique  de 

Baudelaire.  Symbolisme  et  symbolique. 

Paris.  Mercurc  dc  France.  1956.  354  pages. 
750  fr. 

Austin  is,  after  Chisholm  and  Davies,  the  third 
Australian  scholar  of  eminence  who,  from  the 
Antipodes,  has  been  lured  to  the  French  poets 
of  the  Symbolist  era.  He  writes  in  clear  and 
pleasant  French,  although  with  diffuseness  at 
times.  He  is  remarkably  well  informed  on  the 
whole  range  of  French  literature  and  on  the 
relationships  of  French  Symbolism  with  the 
Romantic  poets  of  Cermany  and  Britain.  Like 
many  who  know  too  much,  and  who  think  an 
opinion  more  plausible  if  it  has  already  l>cen 
expressed  by  some  Parisian  authority,  he  tends 
to  quote  too  much.  His  generosity  to  his  mas¬ 
ters  or  predecessors  thus  contributes  to  give  to 
the  book  an  appearance  of  dispersion.  It 
touches  on  all  of  Baudelaire;  many  of  the  oc¬ 
casional  remarks  offered  on  the  senses,  the 
imagery,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  are  valu¬ 
able.  Several  poems,  especially  those  which 
show  Baudelaire  attempting  “correspon¬ 
dences”  and  building  evocative  images  out  of 
olfactory  or  gustatory  sensations,  are  analyzed 
with  acuteness.  The  architecture  of  the  first 
part  of  Le/  jleurs  du  mal,  “Spleen  et  Ideal,” 
is  scrutinized  anew  and  ingeniously:  The  au¬ 
thor  detects  a  descending  curve  in  the  last 
fx)ems  of  that  section,  and  the  awareness  of  a 
failure  in  the  poet’s  exalted  quest  for  the  ideal. 

The  main  thesis  rests  upon  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Baudelaire’s  symbolics  (“la  symbo¬ 
lique”)  and  his  symbolism.  The  critic  con¬ 
tends  that  Baudelaire  failed  to  see  in  nature  a 
symbol  of  transcending  realities,  which  was 
the  attempt  of  traditional  symbolics,  but  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  symbolism,  that  is  when,  giving 
up  all  ambition  at  transcendence,  he  discov¬ 
ered  in  nature  symbols  which  translated  his 
moods.  Austin  defines  the  symbol  in  a  manner 
close  to  T.  S.  Eliot’s  famous  formula  of  the 
“objective  correlative.” 

It  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  distinction  will 
prove  illuminating  to  many  readers  or  that  it 
will  renovate  our  view  of  French  Symbolist 
poetry.  But  the  real  value  of  his  work  will  lie 
in  the  taste,  enriched  by  a  vast  knowledge  and 
refined  by  a  fervent  poetical  temperament, 
shown  by  the  Australian  critic.  Happily,  he  is 
not  carried  away  by  his  own  theories  to  a  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  uniqueness  of  individuals.  Two 


more  volumes,  on  Mallarm^  and  on  Valery, 
are  to  follow.  The  present  one  raises  high  ex¬ 
pectations.  Henri  Fey  re 

Yale  University 

**  Robert  Bossuat.  Le  moyen  dge,  Paris. 

Mondiales.  1955.  368  pages  -f-  22  plates. 
This  work  constitutes  volume  one  of  the  mon¬ 
umental  Histoire  de  la  UtUrature  franfaise 
published  under  the  direction  of  ).  Calvet,  and 
as  such  is  a  revision  of  the  volume  originally 
published  in  1931.  So  little  of  the  earlier  text 
remains  intact,  however,  that  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  present  work  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  already  long  list  of  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  Professor  Bossuat  to  the  study 
of  medieval  French  literature.  All  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  text  has  been  very  carefully  rewritten, 
not  only  to  include  new  information,  but  also 
to  accommodate  changes  in  the  author’s  crit¬ 
ical  reappraisal  of  the  material  discussed.  The 
two-fold  division  of  the  first  edition  (Part  I: 
Des  Origines  au  Roman  de  la  Rose;  Part  II: 
Du  Roman  de  la  Rose  ^  Villon)  has  been  re¬ 
tained,  but  the  internal  structure  of  these 
chronological  divisions  has  been  considerably 
altered  both  in  content  and  in  the  order  of 
presentation  of  materials.  The  introductory 
chapter  by  (i.  I-eBidois  on  the  language  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  appeared  in  the  1931  edi¬ 
tion  has  been  dropped.  The  twenty-two  plates 
of  the  original  edition  have  been  retained  in  a 
slightly  revised  sequence  to  correspond  to  the 
new  and  improved  ordering  of  the  materials. 
The  bibliography,  which  is  cross-referenced  to 
Professor  Bossuat’s  indispensable  Manuel 
bibliographique,  is  complete,  thorough,  and 
up-to-date.  In  view  of  l)oth  the  imposing  stat¬ 
ure  of  Professor  Bossuat  as  one  of  the  three 
great  medievalists  of  present-day  France  and 
of  the  artistic  perfection  and  scholarly  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  work,  this  book  is  already  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  the  working  library  of  every 
student  of  French  literature. 

Joseph  A.  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Jean  Delay.  Im  jeunesse  d’Andri  Gide 
(Andri  Gide  avant  Andri  Walter,  1869- 
1890).  Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  602  pages 
-|-  7  plates.  1,500  fr. 

This  is  a  “psychobiographic”  of  Andr^ 
CJidc’s  early  years  by  a  member  of  the  Acad^- 
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mie  dc  Medccine,  Delay  feels  that  the  man  is 
revealed  almost  entirely  in  his  work: 
“I/oeuvre  d’Andr^  Gide  est  I’un  des  essais  les 
plus  complets  qu’ait  tent^  un  homme  pour  se 
comprendre  et  s’expliquer.  Qu’clle  soit  rccit, 
journal,  fiction,  elle  est  un  fxirtrait  de  I’au- 
teur.”  He  finds  the  pre-adolescent  (Jide  in  the 
Boris  l^pcrouse  of  l^es  faux-monnayeurs  just 
as  the  artist  as  a  young  man  clearly  emerges 
from  the  portrait  of  Andre  Walter. 

In  this  first  volume,  Jean  Delay  seems  espe¬ 
cially  intrigued  by  Cride’s  bilateral  beginnings: 
Norman  on  his  mother’s  side,  meridional  on 
his  father’s  side.  “On  ne  peut  s’empccher  de 
penser  que  (»ide  s’est  repr^sent^  la  mentalitc 
languedocienne  a  travers  celle  de  son  pere  et 
la  mentality  normande  a  travers  celle  de  sa 
mere.  Or,  on  sait  que  des  I’enfance,  il  eut  le 
sentiment  d’une  profonde  opposition  entre 
leurs  deux  natures.’’  This  conflict  helps  the 
biographer  explain  an  important  segment  of 
Code’s  youth.  It  offers  a  key  to  the  writer’s  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  father  from  whom  he  inherit¬ 
ed  the  “finesse  du  midi.’’  (Delay  insists  strong¬ 
ly  on  this  distinction  between  CJide  and  other 
litterateurs  such  as  Baudelaire  and  Kafka 
whose  developments  depend  so  obviously  on 
the  Oedipus  complex.) 

Gide’s  diary  habit  offers  the  author  of  Im 
jeunesse  d’Andri  Cide  another  clue  to  his 
character.  CJidc  began  reading  Amiel  towards 
his  sixteenth  year  and  his  own  diary  dates 
from  1886.  The  coincidence  is  too  great  that 
the  mental  disorder  attached  by  Bourget  to 
Amiel  should  not  also  apply  to  Ciide;  “maladie 
du  journal  intime.’’  This  prepares  for  Gide’s 
Narcissus  period  which  culminates  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Trait/  du  Narctsse,  an  offspring 
of  the  Cahiers  d’Andr/  Walter  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  Valery — whose  own  work  has  so 
largely  depended  on  this  symbolical  myth. 

Jean  Delay  offers  a  new  approach  to  Gide’s 
life  and  works.  As  a  medical  doctor  turned 
humanist  he  adopts  a  quasi-scientific  method 
to  explain  many  of  the  complications  of  the 
writer’s  youth  and  early  development.  This 
first  volume  of  Im  jeunesse  d’Andr/  Gide  of¬ 
fers  a  special  appeal  to  the  Gide  specialist  with 
a  firm  grounding  in  psychology.  Wc  can  look 
forward  to  an  equally  illuminating  second 
volume  from  a  biographer  who  has  shown 
singular  devotion  to  his  subject. 

Melvin  f.  Friedman 
College  Par\,  Md. 

X  I^uc  Estang.  Saint-Exup/ry  par  lui-m/me. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1956.  192  pages.  f50  fr. 

The  editors  of  the  Ftnvains  de  toufours  series 


present  another  well-dcKumented  and  precisely 
composed  volume.  Their  thirty-fourth  number 
contains  not  only  whatever  was  forthcoming 
from  Saint-Ex’s  family  or  friends  (letters, 
maps,  photographs,  etc.),  but  Luc  Estang  was 
chosen  to  provide  personal  glimpses  and  an 
overall  appraisal  of  Saint-Ex.  As  a  witness  of 
the  contemporary  scene  and  as  a  poet  who  has 
written  of  the  Icarian  myth  and  humanity 
aloft,  Estang  presents  a  knowing  portrait  of 
the  author  of  Le  petit  prince  and  his  flights 
into  an  adult  sky.  There  is  a  bibliography,  hut 
no  index.  A  necessary  Saint-Ex  item  in  any 
season. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

X  Jran  Frappier.  I^s  chansons  de  geste  du 
cycle  de  Guillaume  d’Orange,  /.  Paris.  So- 
ci^tc  d’Edition  d’Enseignement  Superieur. 
1955.  312  pages. 

Recently  literary  historians  in  several  coun¬ 
tries  have  issued  important  studies  on  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Old  French  epic.  Scholarly  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  focussed  on  the  cycle  of  Charle¬ 
magne  rather  than  on  those  of  Doon  de  May- 
ence  and  (Jarin  de  Monglane.  Professor  jean 
I'rappier  now  concentrates  upon  three  of  the 
twenty-four  poems  in  this  last  cycle.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  judiciously  the  conflicting  theories 
about  the  origin  of  the  chansons  de  geste;  he 
traces  synoptically  the  manuscript  tradition; 
he  presents  an  up-to-date  documentation;  he 
strives  mainly  to  evaluate  the  literary  themes 
prevalent  in  the  French  epic  of  the  twelfth 
century.  One  is  the  ostentatious  proboscis  as  a 
sign  of  manly  prowess;  the  nose  of  Cyrano 
<le  Bergerac  can  be  retraced  beyoml  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  via  the  Old  French  al  corh 
nis  to  the  I.atin  epithet  alcorbitanas,  recorded 
about  1070. 

Im  Chanson  de  Guillaume  has  been  praised 
highly  by  Bcdier:  “Hormis  la  ('hanson  de  Ro¬ 
land,  il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  grand  dans  notre 
vieille  po^sie.’’  It  was  first  published  in  1903. 
Because  the  editor  ((ieorge  Dunn)  refused  to 
reveal  his  name,  the  text  was  pirated  by  Baist. 
It  was  edited  in  full  by  Tyler,  McMillan,  and 
Iseley,  and  in  part  by  Rechnitz  and  Suchier. 
For  him  who  runs  away  from  Old  F'rench  to 
find  shelter  in  Modern  English,  Edward  N. 
Stone  has  made  a  rhymed  translation  preserv¬ 
ing  the  original  meter. 

The  long  Aliscans  is  a  derived  epic  depict¬ 
ing  single  combats  at  Elysii  Campi,  a  cemetery 
near  Arles.  The  real  hero  is  the  bus  boy  Rai- 
nouart,  who  wields  his  bludgeon  so  effectively 
that  he  wins  fierce  battles  and  also  the  hand 
of  the  princess.  Im  Chevalcrie  Vivien  denotes 
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the  heroic  leadership  of  William’s  nephew.  It 
is  a  short  epic  telling  how  the  Christian  armies 
wrested  many  fortified  towns  in  Spain  from 
the  Saracens.  Readers  of  this  book  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  urge  the  author  to  publish  another 
volume  dealing  with  related  epics. 

Raphael  l^vy 
Uni  per  si ty  of  Texas 

*  Henri  Ciuillemin.  A/,  de  Vigny:  Homme 
d'ordre  et  po'ete.  Paris.  Callimard.  1955. 
20?  pages.  450  fr. 

A  very  thin  but  most  revealing  book  filled 
with  much  original  material,  some  of  which  is 
presented  in  a  rather  biased  manner  by  Cuille- 
min  who  sneers  at  the  thought  of  Vigny  com¬ 
ing  down  from  his  ivory  tower  and  sending  to 
Napoleon  III,  whom  he  liked  because  he  saw 
in  him  a  champion  of  order  in  France,  |x)litical 
reports  in  which  he  denounced  the  socialist 
rabble  that  livc»l  in  his  province.  Personally,  I 
am  rather  glad  to  learn  that  one  of  my  pre¬ 
ferred  poets  had  political  convictions  strong 
enough  to  prompt  him  to  art  like  a  normal  be¬ 
ing  and  denounce  the  men  he  considered  dan¬ 
gerous  social  termites! 

Also  to  Ise  found  in  this  book  are  important 
tlata  on  the  genesis  of  the  poems  in  Ijes  des¬ 
tinies,  valuable  tidbits  concerning  Saint  Si¬ 
mon,  Delpbine  Cay,  I.amartine,  his  reception 
at  the  Academic  Fran(jaise,  etc.,  which  supple¬ 
ment  the  journal  d’un  poete;  the  fragments  of 
an  unpuhlished  diary;  projected  works  such  as 
a  sequence  to  Servitude  et  grandeur  militaires; 
and  a  score  of  unpublished  letters,  some  writ¬ 
ten  by  Marie  Dorval,  but  most  by  Vigny  him¬ 
self  in  the  later  part  of  his  life;  among  them, 
one.  addressed  to  Julia  Battlegang,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  who  had  been  his  mistress  in  18?8, 
reveals  his  deep  contempt  for  the  Yankees  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  between  the  States. 

.Indre  Rourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

**  IJttiratures  sovietiques.  I:  Introduction 
aux  littiratures  sovietiques — Contes  et 
nouvelles.  Paris.  Ciallimard.  1956.  299 
pages.  780  fr. 

The  first  installment  of  this  new  series  de¬ 
signed  to  accpiaint  the  French  reading  public 
with  the  production  of  Soviet  writers  consists 
of  a  selection  of  fifteen  short  stories.  Naturally, 
a  volume  of  this  kind  is  extremely  selective  and 
reflects  to  a  high  degree  the  preferences  of  the 
editor.  Here  we  range  from  “older”  writers 
like  Alexis  Tolstoy  and  M.  Prishvin  to  such 
“younger”  contemporaries  as  V.  Panova,  K. 
Paustkovskii,  K.  Fedin.  The  multinational 


character  of  Soviet  stx:iety  is  reflected  by  the 
inclusion  of  stories  by  Georgian  (K.  Ixirdki- 
panidze),  Azerbaidzhani  (Mekhti  (iussein), 
Ukrainian  (P.  Pavlenko),  and  I^tvian  (V. 
I^tsis)  writers. 

The  introduction  by  the  editor — the  well 
known  poet  Aragon — is  a  curious  example  of 
(xilitical  apologetics.  Not  content  with  stress¬ 
ing  the  merit  of  Soviet  writing,  Aragon  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  defend  the  active  interference 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  literature.  For  any¬ 
one  not  convinced  already,  his  arguments  will 
seem  most  specious,  indeed.  The  officially  im¬ 
posed  doctrine  of  socialist  realism,  Aragon 
maintains,  is  the  highest  and  best  literary  form 
— for  it  alone  is  historically  determined  and 
justified  under  conditions  of  full  tlemocracy. 
This  “realism  with  a  soul,”  as  Aragon  de 
fines  it.  permits  the  writer  to  display  the  great¬ 
est  variety  of  genre,  style,  and  imagination. 
But  on  the  basis  of  the  selections  presente«l 
here,  the  perceptive  reader  may  well  «Ioubt 
such  assertions. 

A/.  Raeff 
CIarl(  University 

*  Albert  Ma«|uet.  Albert  Camus  ou  I'invin- 
cihle  iti.  Paris.  Debresse.  1955.  128  pages. 
450  fr. 

Albert  Macpiet  here  sets  himself  the  task  of  de¬ 
scribing  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  lyrical  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  components  of  Camus’s 
personality,  carefully  pointing  out  as  he  goes 
the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  Ca¬ 
mus’s  talent.  This  he  does  with  a  pleasing  and 
economical  use  of  words.  His  style  is  further 
enhanced  by  clearness  and  conciseness.  There 
IS  an  interesting  biographical  chapter  and  the 
eight-page  bibliography  at  the  close  contains 
quite  a  few  welcome  items  including  two 
long-playing  recordings  of  selected  scenes  from 
Caligula,  l^e  malentendu,  I^s  justes,  and 
L'itat  de  siege. 

Hugh  Treadwell 
Norman,  Ol^la. 

*  Pierre  Moreau.  Chateaubriand,  I'homme  et 
I’oeuvre.  Paris.  Hatier-Boivin.  1956.  208 

paRCs. 

The  vivid  detail  devoted  to  Chateaubriand's 
biography  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  life, 
personality,  and  legend  of  the  father  of  French 
Romanticism  is  of  more  interest  to  posterity 
than  his  rather  dated  writings;  He  almost  in¬ 
carnates  French  history  and  literature  between 
the  revolutions  of  1789  and  1848.  Drawing 
upon  massive  research  of  his  own  as  well  as  of 
other  scholars,  including  the  most  recent,  the 
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author  first  reviews  the  general  story  of  his 
hero’s  life,  then  gives  separate  attention  to  his 
numerous  sentimental  affairs,  his  tortuous  po¬ 
litical  career,  the  evolution  of  his  religious 
beliefs,  and  finally  his  literary  genius. 

Paul  //.  Meyer 
University  of  Connecticut 

**  lean  Qucval.  facques  Prfvert.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  dc  France.  1955.  254  pages.  480  it. 
This  is  a  biography  to  a  much  lesser  extent 
than  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  Jacques  Pro¬ 
ven,  whom  the  film<ritic  Qucval  considers 
one  of  the  best-loved  contemporary  French 
poets,  film-script  writers,  and  directors.  The 
constant  thread  running  through  the  hook  is 
the  unity  of  themes  found  in  Prcvert’s  poetry 
and  films.  Queval’s  analyses  of  the  poetry, 
mostly  lieautifully  concise  sketches  of  “ordi¬ 
nary”  life,  will  mean  much  more  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  than  his  discussions  of  Pr^vert’s 
films,  very  few  of  which  have  ever  reached 
even  an  exclusive  American  screen.  An  exten¬ 
sive  bibliography  as  well  as  a  list  of  films  by 
Pr^vert  or  in  the  production  of  which  he  had 
at  least  a  share  are  included. 

Wilma  Iggers 
University  of  Arl^ansas 

*  Victor  Segalcn.  StHes,  peintures,  ^quipSe. 
Paris.  Plon.  1955.  658  pages. 

This  luxurious  limited  edition,  containing 
some  hundred  pages  of  hitherto  unpublished 
texts,  was  prepared  by  Annie  Joly-Scgalen.  A 
preface  by  Pierre  Jean  Jouve  gives  a  thumb¬ 
nail  sketch  of  this  little-known  French  archeol¬ 
ogist-poet,  who  died  in  1918.  Inspired  by  the 
author’s  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
Orient,  these  texts  immediately  recall  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  Paul  Claudel’s  Connaissance  de  I'Est. 
7”he  short  poetic  pieces  of  the  first  third  of  the 
collection  are  richly  studded  with  gems  of  Ori¬ 
ental  philosophy.  The  “paintings”  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  section  are  imaginative,  lyric,  and  at  times 
mystic.  It  is  while  reading  the  last  third  of  the 
work,  Equip^e,  that  we  think  especially  of 
Claudel.  I  lere,  as  in  Connaissance  de  I’Est,  the 
reader  who  has  never  travelled  in  China  can 
view  with  the  author  a  multitude  of  facets  of 
a  highly  distinctive  civilization.  Persons,  land¬ 
scapes,  and  customs  are  sympathetically 
treated.  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

*  Geraud  Venzac.  Les  origines  religieuses  de 
Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  Bloud  &  Gay.  1955. 
679  pages  -|-  8  plates.  1,860  fr. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  possible  to  construe 


the  French  adjective  “catholique”  as  indicat¬ 
ing  adhereiKe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Venzac  draws  from  a  vast 
and  varied  range  of  documentation  in  order  to 
settle  the  question  of  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
the  “origines  catholiques”  of  Victor  Hugo. 
No  detail  has  been  neglected  in  pursuing  the 
answer  to  this  problem:  The  poet’s  family, 
childhood,  and  early  career  are  reconsidered 
thoroughly  before  the  political  and  literary 
aspects  of  the  topic  are  viewed  in  their  totality. 
Venzac  is  to  be  complimented  for  his  impres¬ 
sive  contribution  to  Hugolian  studies. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

**  Pierre  Benoit,  Fahrice.  Paris.  Albin  Michel. 

1956.  316  pages.  480  fr. 

The  new  novel  by  Pierre  Benoit  follows  an  old 
formula  which  made  the  author  of  Konigs- 
mark^  famous  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a 
crafty  blend  of  adventure,  mystery,  and  love, 
woven  around  a  beauteous  Amazon  whose 
name  starts  with  the  first  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  In  Fabrice  adventure  is  provided  by  the 
circumstances  of  World  War  Two  in  the  small 
village  of  Bcrgonce,  near  Bordeaux,  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  haunted  by  the  maquis,  and 
air-lifted  by  the  R.A.F.  Mystery  shrouds  the 
doings  of  the  local  Resistance,  whose  leader 
turns  out  to  be  the  villain  of  the  drama.  Ix>ve 
and  mutual  admiration  link  Major  Fabrice 
Hersent,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  his  wife, 
Ayd6e.  During  her  husband’s  absence,  Ayd^e 
had  become  a  living  legend  among  the  Allies 
through  her  exploits  as  a  pilot  in  the  R.A.F. 
and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  heroic 
raids  over  her  native  Bergonce  where  Fabrice, 
released  in  1944,  is  expecting  her  return.  Both 
fight  for  the  same  cause,  she  in  an  obvious 
fashion,  on  the  battlefield,  he  in  a  more  devious 
one,  on  native  grounds,  by  saving  French 
lives  through  connections  with  a  noble  Ger¬ 
man  officer  and  noble  friends  in  Vichy. 

A  brief  appearance  of  Marshal  P^tain,  dig¬ 
nified  but  sarcastic,  gives  the  story  a  touch  of 
authenticity.  The  surprise  ending  comes  after 
the  Liberation,  when  Fabrice,  the  true  hero 
and  patriot,  is  condemned  to  death  and  exe¬ 
cuted  “for  intelligence  with  the  enemy.”  He 
dies  in  front  of  a  firing-squad,  murmuring: 
“Better  not  to  see  that  these  are  Frenchmen.” 
This  may  be  a  true  story,  but  it  strikes  the 
reader  as  tendentious  fiction.  And  why  bring 
in  Lautr^amont?  One  of  the  minor  characters 
is  called  Isidore  Ducasse! 

Maria  Kos\o 
Queens  College 
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*  Norbcrt  Carnoy.  Nil,  doux  Nil.  Paris.  Ta¬ 
bic  Rondc.  1956.  236  pages.  450  fr. 

A  timid,  poetic  young  student  who  thinks 
much  about  his  own  thoughts  becomes  in¬ 
volved  in  a  romantic  attachment  for  a  self- 
sufficient  young  woman,  independent  and 
strong-willed,  who  follows  him  from  France 
to  Cairo.  Love,  for  her,  is  an  adventure  and  a 
physical  pleasure,  but  for  him  it  is  based  on 
sincerity  and  the  highest  ideals,  so  he  is  not 
good  at  matching  her  nuances  with  nuances 
and  never  seems  to  be  able  to  stay  in  the  game 
when  the  pace  gets  too  fast.  Anne  takes  on 
Elias  also,  a  native  bazaar  merchant,  and  when 
the  hero  (and  anonymous  narrator)  sees  that 
this  beautiful  and  charming  girl  does  not  have 
the  spiritual  loveliness  with  which  his  imagi¬ 
nation  has  endowed  her,  they  come  to  a  part¬ 
ing  of  ways.  A  mysterious,  romantic  interest 
in  the  narrator  on  the  part  of  an  unknown 
girl  who  lives  in  a  houseboat  nearby,  together 
with  visits  to  Khan  Khalili  and  the  Bektashi 
monastery  add  to  the  local  color  which  is  all 
the  book  has  to  offer,  since  it  is  light  in  sub¬ 
stance. 

H.  G.  D. 

**  Henry  Castillou.  Verdict  secret.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1956.  317  pages.  490  fr. 
Assignment  to  Daniel:  death  for  a  secret  agent, 
Orlando,  who  supposedly  killed  another  spy 
and  appropriated  documents.  To  execute  his 
order  he  leaves  Geneva  for  Gotland  Island,  hut 
all  his  attempts  at  murder  fail.  The  situation 
is  complicated  by  his  love  for  Orlando’s  l)eau- 
tiful  sister.  From  her  he  learns  that  the  agency 
chief  who  gave  the  order  appropriated  the 
money.  “Death  to  him,”  swears  Daniel  .  .  . 
but  again  he  falters  and  fails.  Marina  fires  the 
shot. 

Ciood  story,  romance,  suspense,  excellent 
character  study  by  the  author  of  Le  feu  de 
I'Etna,  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  de  I’Acad^mie 
franqaise,  1952. 

Berthe  Webb 
SI{iatool{,  Ol^la. 

Charles-Maurice  Chenu.  TragSdie  criole. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1955.  347  pages.  900  fr. 

In  TragSdie  criole  Charles-Maurice  Chenu 
turns  from  adventures  and  travels  in  Europe 
to  treat  of  love,  passion,  and  violence  in  the 
New  World.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
Antoine  de  Bleynac,  the  young  protagonist,  is 
in  the  United  States,  his  family  having  fled 
the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  Mar¬ 
tinique  and,  more  especially,  Santo  Domingo 
provide  the  locale  for  the  important  action. 


Thus,  the  fantastic  history  and  traditions  of 
the  “Magic  Island”  serve  as  a  cadre  for  the 
hero’s  major  experiences.  Local  color  and  re¬ 
flections  of  the  political  upheaval  of  the  epoch 
are  well  handled. 

Chenu  shows  clearly  where  his  sympathies 
lie  in  the  struggle  of  the  blacks  to  maintain 
their  freedom  in  the  face  of  Napoleon’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  re-establish  slavery  in  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.  And  in  the  fight  for  survival,  Antoine 
s|)eaks  for  him  as  well  as  for  many  planters 
when  he  says,  “On  n’est  pas  toujours  d’accord 
avec  son  fusil.” 

Some  of  the  author’s  characters  fail  to  ring 
true;  at  times  one  is  bothered  by  fortuitous  re¬ 
appearances.  Yet  Tragidie  criole  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  novel  of  a  heroic  period  in  the  history 
of  Haiti,  a  subject  currently  quite  in  vogue. 

Naomi  M.  Garrett 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Jean  Claudio.  Monsieur  Damoclis.  Paris. 

Mondiales.  1956.  216  pages. 

Lucien  Sauterre  has  felt  repeated  slight  heart 
attacks  and  finally  decides  to  visit  a  doctor. 
During  his  consultation  he  suffers  another  at¬ 
tack  and  overhears  the  doctor  tell  a  nurse  that 
he  has  no  more  than  three  months  to  live.  He 
decides  these  last  three  months  will  l)e  spent  in 
complete  abandon  of  his  previous  social  and 
moral  standards.  Here  begins  a  scries  of  amus¬ 
ing  episodes,  some  of  which  reach  a  hilarious 
tongue-in<hcek  height.  Even  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  and  international  |K>litics  do  not  es¬ 
cape  satiric  barbs.  The  author  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  timely  topic  to  build  his  plot 
around,  and  he  flavors  the  narrative  with  men¬ 
tion  of  historical  world-wide  headline  news. 

Lois  Marie  Sutton 
Baylor  University 

Jean  Cordelier.  Les  yeux  de  la  tite.  Paris. 

Scuil.  1953.  529  pages. 

This  is  the  first  published  work  of  a  man  who 
before  the  Second  World  War  was  a  doctor,  a 
profession  he  now  seems  to  have  abandoned 
in  favor  of  writing.  It  is  a  very  long  novel,  per¬ 
haps  too  long.  Yet  it  relates  vividly  a  talc  re¬ 
warding  to  the  patient  reader  who  finds  time 
to  follow  it  through  to  the  end.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  doctor,  like  Cx>rdelier  himself,  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  Germans,  who  serves  as  medical 
officer  in  a  prisoner  of  war  camp.  He  seeks 
spiritual  satisfaction  in  his  work,  hut  in  vain. 
Then  in  love.  Yet  it  is  not  until  the  “libera¬ 
tion”  by  Russian  troops,  before  which  he  and 
his  wards  flee,  that  he  finds  it.  Though  war 
had  ceased  to  bring  physical  havoc,  it  contin- 
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ucJ  to  destroy  what  it  human  in  man.  Then 
does  he  reali/x  that  hit  lite  only  hat  meaning 
when  he  can  give  it  tublimely  to  defend  that 
of  another  human  being  for  the  take  of  the 
human  and  not  merely  tor  an  abttract  ideal. 

Robert  G.  Mar  shall 
Wells  College 

^  Bierre  (k>urtade.  Ixs  animaux  suphieurs. 

Barit.  Julliard.  1956.  25i  paget.  5UU  Ir. 
'I'en  thort  ttorict.  Not  a  tentational  discovery 
— a  new  Maupattant,  another  Chekhov — but 
far  better  than  run-of-the-mill;  work  of  quiet 
and  sustained  quality.  Not  "stories”  with  a 
plot  and  a  clever  twist  at  the  end:  moments, 
situations,  honestly  reported.  The  moment, 
however,  illumines  a  long  past,  and  suggests 
a  future.  'I'his  indeed  is  the  sense  of  life.  The 
two  satires  on  American  business  are  farces  or 
caricatures:  but  a  good  farce,  even  rudimen¬ 
tary,  may  catch  the  essential  point  Itetter  than 
a  finely-shaded  analysis.  “l.«s  idecs  et  les 
tanks” — fluctuations  of  a  collaborationist  as 
the  Germans  arc  abandoning  Baris — and 
“L’utilit^  dcs  miroirs” — psychology  of  defeat 
in  1940 — are  valid  historical  documents.  I  am 
in  the  market  fur  more  (^urtadc. 

Albert  Gu^rard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

*  Michel  Dcon.  Tout  I’ amour  du  monde. 

Baris.  Blon.  1955.  231  pages.  4H0  fr. 

A  poem,  "lx  chant  d'amour,”  by  Guillaume 
Apollinaire,  the  saint  of  many  present-day 
writers,  contains  the  line  which  gives  the  title 
to  this  Ixxik,  which  may  l)c  fictional  but  seems 
likely  to  Ik  fact.  The  author  of  /x  dieu  pale 
tells  us  a  great  deal  alxiut  himself  in  the  seven 
letters  comprising  the  volume  addressed  to  as 
many  women,  while  he  travels  to  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Morocco. 

As  he  states  in  the  Introduction,  one  does 
not  write  with  the  same  intimacy  to  the  public 
as  to  a  woman;  rather  one  feels  free  to  become 
much  more  confidential  with  women.  Hence 
the  intimate  tunc  of  the  letters.  Yet  he  does 
not  s(Kak  entirely  of  himself,  lor  fear  [Krhaps 
of  becoming  tiring.  From  time  to  time  he  in¬ 
terrupts  his  (Krsonal  narrative  to  describe  the 
iKauties  of  nature  in  the  countries  he  visits. 
I  lis  corresfxindcnts  also  take  shafK  before  our 
eyes,  although  we  never  hear  them  or  speak 
to  them  directly. 

It  is  a  book  one  reads  leisurely,  not  pressing 
on  to  sec  what  hapfKns  in  the  next  chapter. 
Yet  it  is  one  to  read  with  profit  and  pleasure. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 


*  Bicrre  Gascar.  La  graine.  Baris.  Gallimard. 

1955.  211  pages.  450  fr. 

Although  called  a  novel.  La  graine  gives  one 
the  impression  rather  of  being  the  personal 
memoirs  of  the  1953  winner  of  the  Brix  Gon- 
court.  He  relates  the  story  of  a  motherless 
boy,  placed  by  his  father  with  poor  relatives 
in  a  small  southern  French  village.  Thus,  at 
the  age  of  ten  he  is  confronted  with  two  of  the 
eternal  enemies  of  man:  solitude  and  poverty. 
What  on  the  surface  will  undoubtedly  strike 
many  as  an  unpitying  and  cruel  book,  has 
struck  this  reader  as  a  rather  poetic  recreation 
of  a  painful  past  distilled,  as  it  were,  a  Brous- 
tian  temps  retrouvi,  which  has  given  not  a 
small  measure  of  satisfaction  to  the  author. 
Hence  the  tone  of  despair  which  some  readers 
might  feel,  in  reality  vanishes  for  those  who 
rcs{)ond  to  the  magic  of  poetry.  This  book  is 
worthy  of  the  author  of  Ixs  bites  and  /xr 
temps  des  morts. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 

Wells  College 

*  Eric  Jourdan.  Im  detresse  et  la  violence. 

Baris.  Blon.  1956.  246  pages.  495  fr. 

I'his  novel  of  the  lad  Fraicheur  and  his  im¬ 
pact  upon  those  he  meets  contains  passages  of 
lyric  beauty  and  others  whose  seiisuousness 
Ixirdcrs  on  ol>sccnity.  Seldom  has  the  male 
IxxJy  been  subjected  to  such  close  and  repeated 
scrutiny;  seldom  have  its  charms  been  ren¬ 
dered  with  greater  pcKtic  force.  It  is  Frai- 
cheur’s  body  which  contributes  to  the  ill- 
starred  fascination  he  holds  for  the  middle- 
aged  widow,  Clemence,  and  her  youthful 
maid,  jeanine.  'I'he  fascination,  only  slightly 
less  physical,  for  his  three  male  friends  has 
consequences  almost  as  devastating.  Little 
doubt  that  Eric  Jourdan  is  |x>tentially  a  line 
novelist;  that  his  talents  have  been  wisely  ex- 
{Knded  on  this  book  is  subject  to  legitimate 
doubt. 

I^thar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  ConnectUut 

*  Lia  LacomlK.  Les  maisons  sans  portes. 

Baris.  Blon.  1956.  250  pages.  495  Ir. 

The  heroine,  Helene,  resembles  Madame  Bo¬ 
vary:  married  to  a  worthy  nincompoop,  pro¬ 
miscuous  out  of  frigidity,  a  good  housekeeper 
throughout,  avid  for  pleasure.  However,  twen¬ 
tieth  century  problems  are  also  touched  ujxm, 
such  as  the  Resistance,  career  women,  French 
women  compared  with  their  somewhat  more 
emancipated  counterparts  in  Sweden  and 
America.  Finally  H^line  finds  peace  and  ful¬ 
filment  with  the  painter  Bhilippe  wlio,  having 
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sensed  her  real  self,  reveals  it  in  his  p>ortrait  uf 
her.  This  provides  a  suitable,  if  slightly  lacile, 
cunclusiun  to  this  competent  first  novel. 

Marianne  fionwit 
University  of  California 

*  Jean  I.agrolet.  l^s  vainqueurs  du  jaloux. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1956,  327  pages.  850  fr. 

The  hero  of  this  novel,  (iilles,  tells  of  his  “un¬ 
happy”  youth  marred  as  it  was  by  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  the  very  (arsons  he  admired  and  from 
whom  he  expected  guidance.  As  he  relives  his 
daily  contacts  with  the  small  provincial  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  attempted  to  belong,  he  is 
struck  and  deeply  disappointed  by  the  lack  of 
“sincerity”  of  the  main  characters  around  him. 
Yet,  if  others  have  fallen  quite  short  of  his 
expectations  and  have  used  him  only  to  en¬ 
hance  their  own  ego,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
(lilies  himself  has  equally  failed  to  understand 
them.  Expecting  too  much  from  them,  he 
was  bound  to  be  disillusioned. 

Furthermore,  was  it  not  his  own  defects 
which  he  found  most  repulsive  in  the  others’ 
conduct?  Driven  to  contempt  for  himself  as 
well  as  for  others,  there  was  no  other  path 
for  him  but  escape — both  from  his  present 
milieu,  and  from  his  need  for  blind  admira¬ 
tion.  He  had  to  realize  that  men  were  only 
human,  and  that  they  had  to  l)e  accepted  for 
what  they  are,  a  mixture  of  bad  and  good. 

His  own  behavior  in  the  story  is  far  from 
exemplary;  his  hesitation  to  throw  all  the 
blame  on  others  for  his  own  misconduct,  and 
his  attempt  at  self-justification  suggest  that  he 
was  not  unaware  of  his  own  failings.  Why  ex¬ 
pect  more  from  others  than  from  one’s  self? 
Why  blame  others  for  misconduct  when  we 
are  guilty  of  the  same?  Though  he  refuses  to 
admit  his  own  guilt,  he  cannot  prevent  this 
thought  from  entering  the  reader’s  mind  and 
from  rehabilitating  to  no  small  extent  the 
cruel  and  unhappy  world  he  is  describing. 

Georges  /.  foyaux 
Michigan  State  College 

*  Andre  Langevin.  Poussiere  sur  la  ville. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1955.  213  pages.  480  fr. 

In  a  dramatic  and  excellently  written  psycho¬ 
logical  novel,  Langevin  descril)es  with  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  a  scientist  and  the  compassion  of  a 
moralist  the  decay  of  a  marriage  between  a 
young  physician  and  his  bride.  DulK>is  sees 
his  name  besmirched,  his  practice  ruined  when 
his  wife  Madeleine,  who  has  not  learned  to 
distinguish  between  lust  and  love,  liecomes  the 
mistress  of  a  truck  driver  in  a  drab  ('anadian 
mining  town.  The  tragic  situation  is  ultimately 


resolved  by  Madeleine’s  death  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  plausible.  The  lesser  characters  are  ex¬ 
tremely  well  done  and  the  oppressive  provin¬ 
ciality  of  the  setting  masterfully  handled. 

Floyd  Zulu,  fr. 

New  Yorl(  University 

*  La  Varende.  lx  cavalier  seul.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1956.  284  pages.  475  fr. 

The  time  is  1809.  A  young  ^mtgri  returns 
from  (lermany  to  his  Norman  chateau,  which 
has  l)een  preserved  for  him  by  a  former  de- 
|)endent.  He  marries  the  latter’s  daughter,  suf¬ 
fers  a  deception  sentimentale,  and  with  a 
grand  gesture  of  renunciation  goes  back  into 
exile  across  the  Rhine.  The  studious  author 
is  at  home  in  this  period.  But  as  a  historical 
novelist  he  is  handicapped  by  a  static  sense  of 
drama  and  by  an  abstractness  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  character.  I  le  has  been  at  pains  to  make 
the  Marquis  d’Anville  emlxHly  principles  rep 
resentative  of  his  class  but  has  failed  to  give 
him  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  hero. 

Todd  Downing 
Atol{a,  Ol(la. 

**  Henri  Lescoet.  Comment  finit  la  nuit. 

Paris.  Debresse.  1956.  158  pages.  450  fr. 
This  is  the  story  of  Herry  from  a  happier  past 
in  Norway  to  the  hard  present,  and  his  atti¬ 
tude  of  doubt,  distrust,  his  inferiority  complex. 
He  has  the  terrible  sensation  of  licing  univer¬ 
sally  alone,  useless,  and  not  belonging  to  him¬ 
self.  This  feeling  often  sends  him  into  the 
night,  and  once  he  comes  to  Mona’s  house.  1  le 
loves  her,  (xrrhaps,  but  has  nut  expressed  his 
desires  l)ecause  “words  have  a  value  of  their 
own,  take  an  importance  different  from  that 
given  at  the  time  uf  utterance  and  might  create 
havoc,”  but  Mona  awaits  him  and  .  .  .  unlic- 
lievably  they  elojse  .  .  . 

(lood  analysis,  interesting  pages  on  palm¬ 
istry.  Herthe  Webb 

Shiatooh^,  ()l(^la. 

Pierre  Malan.  Messieurs  let  avocats.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1955.  222  pages.  420  fr. 
'I'he  satire  of  lawyers  and  magistrates  has  licen 
a  perennial  theme  in  French  literature,  from 
tnedieval  farces  down  to  the  present  day. 
'Phere  is  still  much  to  be  said  on  this  subject, 
as  Pierre  Malan  demonstrates  in  his  novel. 
'I'he  action  takes  place  in  a  large  French  city 
— it  happens  to  lie  Bordeaux — and  revolves 
around  the  schemes  of  rival  candidates  for  the 
presidency  uf  the  city’s  bar  asstxiatiun.  One 
uf  them  wants  this  honor  to  satisfy  his  vanity, 
the  other  nerds  it  to  further  his  |Kilitical  am- 
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bitions.  They  conspire  to  enlist  the  support  of 
various  local  factions  and,  especially  impor¬ 
tant,  the  approval  of  the  Church.  Finally  the 
more  unscrupulous  candidate  wins  out,  by 
dint  of  entangling  his  opponent  in  a  scan¬ 
dalous  lawsuit  over  the  paternity  of  a  prosti¬ 
tute’s  illegitimate  child. 

The  novel  is  bawdy,  irreverent,  and  very 
funny.  But  beneath  his  Rabelaisian  humor  the 
author  shows  a  serious  concern  for  badly  need¬ 
ed  reforms  in  the  legal  profession. 

Philip  A.  Wadsworth 
University  of  Illinois 

Francois  Nourissier.  Les  orphelins  d’Au- 
teuil.  Paris.  Plon.  1956.  173  pages.  390  fr. 
Under  this  ambiguous  title,  the  author  of 
L’euu  grise  examines  every  facet  of  Roland’s 
love  for  Laurence — a  love  he  is  incapable  of 
appreciating  or  continuing.  Time,  pride,  bore¬ 
dom — these  are  the  enemies  that  lie  in  wait, 
ready  to  spoil  their  constant  search  for  con¬ 
tentment.  Roland  himself  admits  that  he  is 
an  unstable  egoist,  ineluctably  driven  to  find 
good  reasons  for  destroying  what  happiness 
he  may  already  possess.  Though  one  feels  a 
constant  irritation  at  the  hero’s  psychopathic 
instability  (summed  up  by  two  quotations, 
one  from  Mile  dc  Ixspinasse,  the  other  from 
Benjamin  Q>nstant),  this  short  novel  is  an  out¬ 
standing  analysis  of  the  emotions  and  passions 
which  enter  into  what  is  commonly  called 
love.  Kernan  B.  Whitworth,  fr. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Claude-Andr^  Puget,  Pierre  Bost.  Un 
nomm^  fudas.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1956. 
189  pages. 

This  three-act  play  conceived  according  to  the 
Aristotelian  traditional  rules  has  for  a  plot  a 
modern,  but  not  altogether  novel,  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Judas’s  lietrayal  of  Christ.  Though  the 
setting  and  the  characters  are  Biblical,  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  today’s.  The  play  has  an  existentialist 
flavor.  The  “human  uniform’’  which  Christ 
had  to  put  on  for  his  mission  has  “crocked 
off’  on  his  (personality,  judas,  the  hero,  saves 
Him  by  lietraying  Him,  thus  occasioning  the 
Miracle  which  gives  back  to  Him  His  divine 
nature.  Judas,  however,  does  not  live  to  see  it. 
Thinking  he  has  failed,  he  hangs  himself  in 
despair  shortly  Ipefore  the  Resurrection. 

Marc  Hensimon 
University  of  California 

**  Jacques  Rohichon.  l.es  faubourgs  de  la 
ville.  Paris.  Julliard.  1956.  236  pages. 
500  fr. 

Robichon’s  title  indicates  that  the  circle  of  his 


novel  encloses  a  group  rather  than  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  furthermore  emphasizes  the  falsity 
(faux  bourg,  folk-etym.  form)  of  his  charac¬ 
ters  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Gide’s  title, 
Les  faux-monnayeurs.  Among  these  charac¬ 
ters  who  live  in  the  Paris  suburb  of  Neuilly, 
there  is  one  who  dominates;  Lucienne,  a  ho¬ 
mosexual  maniac. 

Unlike  her  prototypes  in  the  work  of  Gide, 
Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  and  Green,  she  is 
completely  villainous.  A  tyrant  to  her  son,  a 
“grouch”  to  her  husband,  and  a  murderess, 
she  has  to  end  in  a  furious  death.  Her  actions 
and  those  of  the  dwellers  of  the  “faubourg” 
unfold  in  a  well-rehearsed  way,  because  the 
agile  sentence  structure  runs  effortlessly  with 
its  vocabulary  of  the  kitchen,  streets,  and 
passion.  Martha  O’Nan 

Millikin  University 

*  Andr^  Rosfelder.  Im  mer  ou  tout  com¬ 
mence,  Paris.  Mondiales.  1956.  263  pages. 
The  oil  tanker,  Argonaut,  reached  its  ()ort  city 
during  a  riot,  and  was  blocked  by  a  destroyed 
bridge.  The  captain  escaped  with  his  cargo 
through  a  disused  channel.  However,  he  had 
to  leave  some  of  the  crew,  treacherously  im¬ 
prisoned  on  shore,  and  replace  them.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  new  sailors  were  rebels.  They 
mutinied  and  seized  part  of  the  ship.  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  old  crew  kept  the  rest.  Neither  side 
surrendered. 

Under  the  strain,  evil  and  good  tendencies 
were  intensified.  There  was  cruelty,  murder, 
and  bloodshed.  Perhaps  the  two  saved  in  the 
end  were  the  only  ones  worth  saving. 

A  well  told,  fast  moving  story. 

Margaret  Hors  field 
University  of  Kentucl^y 

**  Jean  Rousselot.  lx  luxe  des  pauvres.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1956.  220  pages.  420  fr. 
Medicine  has  made  great  progress,  and  social 
benefits  permit  care  of  indigents,  nevertheless 
tuberculosis  still  causes  ravages.  This  is  a  so¬ 
ber,  realistic  account  of  an  experience  with  the 
disease,  its  cruel  exigencies,  its  psychological 
effects  upon  the  victim,  who  feels  he  is  a  pa¬ 
riah  in  society.  But,  after  admittance  to  the 
sanitarium  the  hero  finds  that  his  illness  is  a 
screen  against  responsibilities;  for  the  first 
time  he  feels  free  to  pursue  his  own  inclina¬ 
tions,  and,  in  the  depth  of  solitude  he  gains 
intimate  knowledge  of  himself  and  acquires 
culture.  Truly,  in  Stefan  Zweig’s  words  “Ill¬ 
ness  is  the  luxury  of  the  jMX)r.” 

Berthe  Webb 
SI(iatool(,  Ohja. 
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^  Andr6  Salmon.  Sylvhe  ou  la  vie  moquie. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  345  pages.  750  fr. 
Even  in  his  mid-seventies,  Salmon  keeps  in 
step  with  the  times.  Cubist  before  World  War 
One,  poet  and  painter  of  Bohemianism  and 
the  social  restlessness  after  that  war,  he  now 
joins  the  youngsters  of  post  World  War  Two 
to  paint  the  world  as  a  dreary  place  and  life 
just  a  grim  joke.  Sylv^re,  his  hero,  is  one  of 
those  Mr.  Anybodies  we  frequently  meet  in 
French  novels  today.  But  with  a  difference. 
This  man  deliberately  seeks  to  make  of  his 
life  a  masterpiece  of  mediocrity.  Psychoana¬ 
lysts  would  find  at  the  root  of  Sylv^re’s  per¬ 
verse  ambition  his  obsession  over  not  making 
Polytechnique.  His  mother’s  pride  in  her 
greasy  stews  might  also  be  blamed.  Whatever 
the  reason,  this  account  of  the  life  of  a  pauvre 
type  is  a  merciless  exposi  of  the  pettiness,  the 
vulgarity,  and  the  sordidness  that  surrounds 
average  lives.  If  we  fail  to  react  very  strongly, 
it  is  because  this  sort  of  novel  has  become  too 
conventional.  And  Sylv^re  would  have  been  a 
pauvre  type  even  without  trying. 

iMurent  LeSage 
Penrtsylvania  State  University 

Andr6  Soubiran.  L'ile  aux  fous.  Paris. 
S.E.G.E.P.  1955.  447  pages.  720  fr. 

Doctor  Soubiran,  winner  of  the  Prix  Th6o- 
phraste-Renaudot  for  his  account  of  medical 
service  with  the  Tank  Corps,  presents  a  fic¬ 
tionalized  documentary  of  the  horrors  suffered 
in  French  government  asylums  by  those  de¬ 
clared  legally  insane.  He  describes  at  great 
length  the  seemingly  endless  wait  for  liliera- 
tion  from  the  “Quartier  de  Sfiret6”  of  a  sane 
man  feigning  madness  in  order  to  avoid  a 
prison  sentence.  The  author’s  stated  purpose  is 
to  awaken  the  public  to  the  vital  need  for  mod¬ 
ern  psychiatric  methods  and,  especially,  suffi¬ 
cient  appropriations  for  the  humane  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill.  This  grim, 
moving  revelation  of  the  inmates’  physical 
degradation  and  moral  collapse  is  an  effective, 
though  depressing,  sociological  document. 

Kernan  B.  Whitworth,  fr. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Philippe  Jones.  Amour  et  autres  visages. 

Paris.  Librairie  des  Lettres,  1956.  95  pages. 
Author  of  four  previous  books  of  verse,  of 
which  Seul  un  arbre  was  favorably  reviewed  in 
H.A.  (see  27:4,  p.  395),  and  rightfully  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  promising  talents  in  the 
rich  array  of  contemporary  Belgian  poets, 
Philippe  Jones  confirms  in  this  select  new  offer¬ 
ing  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends. 


The  prose  poem  prevails  in  this  collection,  free 
verse  is  used  more  sparingly.  Although  not  so 
indicated  by  the  printing  of  the  title,  the  book 
is  actually  in  the  two  parts  Amour  and  Autres 
visages;  mood  and  message,  especially  of  the 
first  cycle,  are  conveyed  by  the  Camus  state¬ 
ment:  “Car  il  y  a  seulement  de  la  malchance 
h  n’etre  pas  aim6:  il  y  a  du  malheur  ^  ne  point 
aimer.’’ 

E.  E.  N. 

^  Phillipe  Soupault,  Jean  Chouquet.  Eer 
Jeux  cents  plus  beaux  poemes  de  la  langue 
fran^aise  (XI IE  au  XIX*  sihles).  Paris. 
Laffont.  1955.  436  pages. 

Here  is  a  truly  (rapular  anthology;  the  selec¬ 
tions  were  made  by  vote  of  the  French  Broad¬ 
casting  System  listeners.  As  one  could  ex[)ect, 
the  taste  shown  is  conservative,  but  remark¬ 
ably  good.  The  poets  of  today  are  not  included, 
|X)ssibly  because  they  are  still  imperfectly 
known;  however,  moderns  like  Verlaine,  Rim¬ 
baud,  and  others,  seem  to  lie  well  appreciated. 
In  spite  of  Boileau’s  verdict  (his  Art  poitique 
received  nearly  1,1  (X)  votes),  the  top  favorite 
was  Ronsard  with  12,648. 

It  is  evident  that  the  schools  of  France  do  a 
pretty  good  job  of  teaching  literature,  and 
that,  even  in  this  unpoetic  machine  age  of 
ours,  poetry  still  answers  a  profound  human 
need. 

Alas  for  the  mechanics  of  this  book!  There 
are  hundreds  of  typographical  errors,  some 
pages  are  missing,  others  duplicated  and  quite 
mixed  up. 

feanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  Ohla. 

**  Emmanuel  Berl.  Presence  des  morts. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1956.  180  pages.  450  fr. 
We  may  imagine  someone  having  a  dream  in 
which  appear  people  he  has  known,  who  now 
have  passed  away.  Some  of  them  are  there  in 
such  a  nebulous  form  that  he  cannot  recognize 
them;  others  are  just  grinning  skeletons  in 
their  dark  tombs;  yet  others  are  visible  ghosts. 
Such  an  apparition  came  to  Emmanuel  Berl 
when  he  was  in  a  hospital  on  the  eve  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  operation.  Happily,  the  operation  was 
successful,  and  Berl  could  write  a  book  to 
describe  his  visit  with  the  dead.  Among  them 
were  Proust,  CJeorg  Brandes,  and  Drieu  I.a 
R(x:helle,  so  the  story  is  adorned  with  inter¬ 
esting  anecdotes,  and,  although  treating  a 
morbid  subject,  the  author  found  a  way  to  lie 
entertaining. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Parl(  College 
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^  Louis  Dcrmigny.  VS.A.  Essai  de  mytholo- 
gie  amiricaine.  Paris.  Presses  Universitaires 
de  France.  1956.  150  pages.  360  fr. 

The  central  thesis  of  I^crmigny’s  brilliantly 
written  but  ill-organized  little  book  seems  to 
l>e  found  in  these  words  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion:  “[America]  has  not  yet  entered  into 
time,  or  is  only  just  beginning  to  enter:  ante- 
historical,  she  dwells  in  the  age  of  myth.”  This 
is  at  best  a  pretty  vague  and  intangible  hy- 
|)othesis,  and  it  is  nut  rendered  any  more  con¬ 
crete  and  graspable  by  the  author’s  extensive 
quotations  from  the  impenetrable  prose  of 
William  Faulkner  and  the  gobbledegook  of 
j.-L.  Moreno.  The  most  intelligible  portion 
of  the  work  is  found  in  the  first  two  chapters, 
which  are  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of 
(Jeoffrey  (iorer’s  The  Ameruans.  The  book 
is  scattered  with  ()enetrating  ol>servations,  but 
its  general  effect  is  marred  by  the  pretentious 
largon  of  the  sociologist. 

W.  Edward  lirown 
luifayette  College 

*  jurgis  Baltruiaitis.  Le  moyen  dge  fantas- 
ttque.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1955.  299 
pages,  ill. 

( iothic  art,  as  we  nowadays  are  accustutned  to 
interpret  it,  travels  hand  in  hand  with  medie¬ 
val  s()eculation.  It  tends  toward  the  realization 
of  intangible  concepts  in  matter;  soaring  spires 
as  well  as  expressive  elongated  sculpture  re¬ 
veal  values  transcending  earthly  preoccupa¬ 
tions  and  triutnphantly  point  to  a  hopeful 
quest  for  the  l)cyond.  The  main  trend  of  (Joth- 
ic  art  is  therefore  steejK'd  in  devotional  spirit, 
and  molded,  accordingly,  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Church.  There  exists,  however,  an  under¬ 
current  of  fantastic  and  bizarre  beings,  fabu¬ 
lous  and  deformed  creatures,  that  stublwrnly 
creep  up  in  sculptured  decoration,  claim  their 
birthright  under  the  guise  of  grotesque  gar¬ 
goyles,  on  the  margins  of  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts,  or  in  the  pages  of  widely  read  l)esti- 
aries. 

In  a  lucid  and  extremely  well  documented 
volume,  jurgis  Baltrufaitis  analyzes  and  traces 
the  numerous,  fertile  contributions  of  classical 
Antiquity,  Islamic  and  Kxtreme-Oriental  art 
to  Occidental  CJothic  concepts.  His  writings 
convincingly  stress  the  inherent  quality  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  the  fxiwerful  drive 
toward  universality. 

'Phis  is  one  of  the  most  important  basic  trea¬ 
tises  that  has  come  out  of  France  during  these 
|)ustwar  years.  Both  author  and  publisher 
deserve  full  recognition.  The  book  is  a  credit 
to  the  Henry  Focillon  Society  of  America, 


which  sponsored  it,  and  in  all  points  is  worthy 
of  the  memory  of  the  great  scholar  to  whom 
the  series,  of  which  this  volume  is  a  part,  has 
l)een  dedicated.  Krtl(^  Larsen 

Georgetown  University 

Raymond  Escholier.  Matisse,  ce  vivant. 
Paris.  Fayard.  1956.  286  pages,  ill.  1,200  fr. 
Escholier,  who  already  has  to  his  credit  a  study 
of  Matisse  of  1937,  presents  here  a  complete 
biographical  and  critical  account  of  the  man 
acclaimed  by  many  as  the  greatest  French 
painter  of  today.  He  quotes  from  many  other 
writers  and  critics;  but  he  gives  Matisse’s  own 
thoughts,  judgments,  and  points  of  view,  thus 
enabling  the  reader  to  follow  the  development 
of  the  artist  and  his  {)ersonality.  To  many  it 
will  seem  that  the  results  in  Matisse’s  works 
do  not  always  coincide  with  his  expressed 
aims:  “11  ne  suffit  pas  de  mettre  les  couleurs,  si 
belles  soient-elles,  les  unes  aupres  dcs  autres. 
Sinon,  e’est  de  la  cacophonie.”  “Le  choix  de 
mes  couleurs  ne  rejxjse  sur  aucune  thcorie 
scientifique.  II  est  base  sur  I’observation  de  ma 
sensibilitc  ...  II  y  a  une  projxjrtion  ncces- 
saire  des  tons  qui  peut  m’amener  a  transfor¬ 
mer  ma  composition.”  “Enseigner  la  [xrinture, 
cela  n’existe  pas.”  “II  faut  savoir  encore  gar- 
der  cette  fraicheur  de  I’enfance  au  contact  dcs 
objets  ...  II  faut  ctre  enfant  toutc  sa  vie,  tout 
cn  ^tant  un  homme.” 

Escholier  was  a  friend  of  long  standing  of 
the  painter,  towards  whom  his  Uiok  is  natu¬ 
rally  must  sympathetic. 

().  H.  facobson 
Norman,  OI{la. 

*  Ferdinand  Alquic.  Phtlosophie  du  sur- 
rialisme.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1955.  234 
pages.  500  fr. 

Professor  Alquie  of  the  Sorlxjnnc  accepts  Sur¬ 
realism  as  a  definite  philosophy  and  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  humanism.  Eliminating,  as  much 
as  possible,  biographical  data  and  personal 
[XKtic  predilections,  he  studies  the  movement 
on  the  basis  of  its  ideas,  particularly  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Andre  Breton,  and  the  affinity  of 
its  concepts  with  previous  systems  of  thought. 
Despite  occasional  digressions  and  at  times  a 
rambling  style.  Professor  Alqui^  succeeds  in 
tracing  a  basic,  unified  pattern  in  the  thinking 
of  Breton  and  his  colleagues.  Significantly,  he 
links  them  with  Plato,  Descartes,  and  Kant, 
rather  than  with  Hegel  and  Marx.  Above  all, 
he  justly  refutes  previous  contentions  that 
Surrealism  is  a  latter-day  form  of  Romanti¬ 
cism.  Instead,  he  demonstrates  the  Surreal¬ 
ists’  criterion  of  lucidity,  their  desire  to  cxer- 
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CISC  free  will  far  into  the  unexplored  recesses 
of  consciousness.  He  envisages  Surrealism  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  investigation  of  man’s  relations 
with  reality,  stresses  its  character  of  optimism 
and  hope  in  respect  to  its  faith  in  the  poten¬ 
tials  of  human  thinking. 

One  might  have  wished  for  more  numerous 
and  substantial  illustrations  to  strengthen  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alquic’s  just  observations;  it  is  also 
regrettable  that  the  author  was  not  able  to 
discern  any  metaphysical  propensities  at  all 
in  A.  Breton’s  writings.  But  Alqui^  has  ren¬ 
dered  Surrealism  a  great  service  in  situating  it 
in  the  history  of  French  thought.  In  doing  so, 
he  brought  closer  to  home  an  ideology  which, 
in  overstressing  its  debts  to  non-French  sources, 
has  tended  to  forget  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
I'rench  character  of  its  origins. 

Anna  Halat(^iun 
New  Yorl(  University 

*  Jean  1  lyppolite.  Etudes  sur  Marx  et  Hegel. 
Paris.  Riviere.  1955.  204  pages.  600  fr. 

7'his  is  a  happy  marriage  between  Cerman 
substantial  depth  and  French  lucidity  of  pres¬ 
entation.  The  author  previously  has  translated 
Hegel’s  “Phacnomenology  of  Mind”  and  pub 
lished  three  Ixxjks  on  the  genesis  and  structure 
of  this  work,  on  Hegel’s  phi'osophy  of  history, 
and  on  the  relation  of  Existence  and  l^gic. 
'I'hc  four  essays,  collected  here  from  various 
journals,  deal  informally  and  popularly  with 
the  basic  problems  of  Hegelian  philosophy, 
dialectic  is  both  existential  and  logical;  it  is 
the  reflection  through  which  all  essential  val¬ 
ues  and  projects  of  human  existence  l)ccome 
articulate  and  aware  of  themselves  as  modifi¬ 
cations  of  reality.  One  essay  deals  with  the 
Hegelian-philosophical  backgrounds  of  Marx; 
it  shows  that  the  tragic  problem  of  self-pro¬ 
jection  and  self-alienation  of  man  in  his  cul¬ 
tural  history  is  short<ircuited  by  Marx  and 
identified  with  one  particular  economic-po¬ 
litical  situation  abutting  in  a  spurious  “synthe¬ 
sis.”  The  book  is  an  essential  contribution  to 
the  vast  Hegel-renaissance  going  on  in  Euro- 
|)ean  philosophy.  Gustav  Mueller 

U niversity  of  Oif^lahoma 

*  (».  1 1.  Bousquet,  ed.  Ghazzdli:  Ihya  Ou- 
hum  Kd-Din  ou  V ivification  des  sciences 
de  la  foi.  Paris.  Adrien-Mausonneuve. 
1955.  466  pages.  $5. 

Abu  Hamid  al-Cihazzilf  (1058-1111)  ran  the 
gamut  of  all  religious  experiences  |x>$sible  to 
man:  legalist  to  mystic;  atheist  to  l)eliever.  His 
greatest  work  was  the  “Vitali/ation  of  the  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Religion,”  absolutely  indispensable  to 


anyone  who  would  attempt  to  understand  Is¬ 
lamic  thought.  The  present  work,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  able  and  noted  Dr.  Bousquet 
of  the  Faculty  de  Droit  d’Alger,  is  a  compact 
set  of  analyses  and  summaries  of  all  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  covered  by  the  enormous  four-vol¬ 
ume  work  in  Arabic.  Complete  indices  as  well 
as  a  detailed  Table  of  Contents  are  available. 

Much  has  been  extracted  from  Al-Chazzil(’s 
work;  many  parts,  translated  in  whole  or  in 
part  into  European  languages,  are  scattered 
throughout  the  learned  world.  But  here,  fur 
the  first  time,  in  a  readily  manageable  form, 
with  every  article  prepared  by  an  ex[)ert,  is  the 
subject-matter  itself.  Anecdotal  material  is 
only  indicated;  that  made  the  original  bulky; 
however,  the  place  of  each  anecdote  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  summaries,  without  being  de¬ 
nuded,  are  terse  and  succinct. 

William  K.  I  vie 
()l(lahoma  City,  Ol^la. 

Amcd^c  Brunot.  Le  gdnie  littdraire  de 
Saint  Paul.  Paris.  Cerf.  1955.  252  pages. 
Inspired  and  encouraged  by  the  papal  encycli¬ 
cal  Divino  afflante  Spiritu  in  which  the  exe- 
gete  is  enjoined  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  |)er- 
sonal  make-up  of  the  sacred  writer,  the  emi¬ 
nent  Paulinist  Am6dcc  Brunot  has  produced 
a  [)enetrating  analysis  of  the  psychological 
components  of  the  literary  genius  of  Saint 
Paul.  These  are  treated  thoroughly  and  syste¬ 
matically  under  the  classical  rubrics  of  intel¬ 
ligence,  will,  sensitivity,  and  imagination. 
Paul’s  excellence  in  each  of  these  tour  areas 
is  carefully  defined  and  demonstrated  and 
from  this  punctilious  analysis  is  distilled  the 
author’s  summation  of  the  secret  of  Paul’s 
power,  the  explanation  of  his  literary  genius; 
an  impassioned  logic  in  the  service  of  a  mys¬ 
tical  intuition  and  of  a  mythical  experience. 
The  work,  which  is  number  15  in  the  series 
Lectio  Divina,  contains  in  addition  to  the 
meticulously  documented  text  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  bibliography,  an  index  of  the  Pauline 
quotations  cited  in  the  text,  an  index  of  authors 
cited,  and  an  analytical  table  of  contents. 

foseph  A.  Palermo 
University  of  Connecticut 

*  Paulette  Comiti.  I..e  Dieu  de  Pdguy.  Aix- 
en-Provence.  Pens^e  Universitaire.  1955. 
1 18  pages.  375  fr. 

The  work  was  undertaken  in  partial  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  requirements  fur  the  Diplume 
d’Etudes  Sup^rieures.  Though  a  lalsor  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  it  is  evidently  also  a  lal)or  of  love. 
Paulette  C'omiti  knows  her  P^guy,  and  coup- 
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led  with  her  knowledge  is  a  genuine  and  fervid 
admiration  of  her  subject. 

P^guy  and  God  were  on  familiar  terms.  Like 
St.  ^naventura,  like  St.  Ignatius,  like  John 
Calvin,  Charles  P^guy  spoke  to  God,  and  God 
spoke  to  him.  An  image  of  that  communicant 
CJod  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  the  author  traces  it  with  conscientious 
thoroughness. 

Unhappily  the  author  also  feels  called  upon 
to  label  P^guy’s  (>od  as  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I^^guy’s  Bon  Dieu  was  an  extraordinary  crea¬ 
tion,  of  course.  He  professed  astonishment  at 
man’s  ability  to  keep  hope  alive  in  the  face  of 
constant  disappointment.  He  was  “^motif, 
bavard,  col^reux.”  He  was,  in  short,  suspicious¬ 
ly  like  P^guy  himself.  Hence  one  is  tempted 
to  conclude  that  P^guy,  in  talking  to  (iod,  was 
in  reality  engaging  in  a  dialogue  with  him¬ 
self.  He  pursued  the  divine  and  ended  up  re¬ 
versing  Creation  by  fashioning  CJod  in  his 
own  image.  In  spite  of  this,  Paulette  Comiti 
comes  to  the  amazing  conclusion  that  P^guy 
was  without  doubt  a  faithful  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tian.  His  portrait  of  Ciod,  according  to  her, 
“conforms  to  Catholic  scripture  and  dogma.” 
Why?  Because  P^guy  said  so!  Thus  she  falls 
into  the  same  error  as  so  many  other  schol¬ 
ars  and  observers  before  her,  who  insist  on 
seeing  P^guy  only  as  he  saw  himself.  More 
particularly  she,  too,  acclaims  him  as  a  Catho¬ 
lic  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  in  his 
lifetime  insisted  on  keeping  him  at  arm’s 
length. 

Her  study,  therefore,  adds  to  the  myth  but 
nut  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Hans  A.  Schmitt 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Edgard  Sottiaux.  Gabriel  Marcel:  Philoso- 
phe  et  dramaturge.  Ix)uvain.  Nauwelaerts. 
19S6.  219  pages.  99  Bel.  fr. 

This  study  of  the  main  theological  themes  in 
Marcel’s  “concrete  approaches”  to  the  onto¬ 
logical  mystery  of  “existential  communica¬ 
tion”  presents  in  its  first  part  a  digest  of  Mar¬ 
cel’s  thought  and  in  the  second  an  analysis 
of  the  two  plays  Un  homme  de  Dieu  and  /..e 
monde  cassi. 

While  the  writing  of  the  former  immedi¬ 
ately  preceded  Marcel’s  conversion  to  Catholi¬ 
cism,  the  latter  is  the  first  play  that  followed 
it.  The  author  demonstrates  convincingly  that 
there  is  a  consistent  unfolding  of  certain  basic 
ideas  in  Marcel’s  thinking,  but  no  actual  break. 
Inasmuch  as  Sottiaux  leans  heavily  on  and 
quotes  extensively  from  R.  Troisfontaine’s 
definitive  work  De  P existence  d  I'itre,  his  ac¬ 


count  of  Marcel’s  philosophy  remains  largely 
eclectic  and  appears  somewhat  anemic  in  its 
attempt  to  provide  a  proper  ideological  set¬ 
ting  for  the  discussion  of  Marcel’s  drama¬ 
turgical  problems.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

Thales  de  Azevedo.  Les  Elites  de  couleur 
dans  une  ville  brHilienne.  Paris,  unesco. 
1953.  107  pages  12  plates.  400  fr. 

For  his  study  of  race  relations  in  Brazil,  Thales 
de  Azevedo  uses  his  native  Bahia,  noted  for 
its  large  heterogeneous  population  and  for  its 
racial  harmony.  The  author  investigates  inter¬ 
racial  relations  and  analyzes  the  rise  in  social 
status  of  the  non-pure-white  groups:  “brancas 
da  terre,”  “pardos,”  “morenos,”  “caboclos,” 
“roxos,”  and  “pretos.”  He  examines  the  ver¬ 
tical  mobility  of  these  groups,  explaining  their 
being  represented  in  all  echelons  of  Bahian 
society. 

This  study,  made  possible  by  a  subvention 
from  UNESCO,  is  the  result  of  research  by 
Azevedo,  with  the  aid  of  investigators,  from 
February  to  October  1951.  Observations  and 
interviews  with  members  of  racial  groups  in 
all  levels  of  society  form  the  basis  of  the 
report. 

The  author  acknowledges  the  dangers  in¬ 
herent  in  conclusions  from  such  a  study;  how¬ 
ever,  he  concurs  in  the  majority  opinion  of 
interviewed  {Persons  that  while  subtle  color 
bias  does  exist  in  Bahia,  it  is  so  interwoven 
with  economics  and  education  that  it  becomes 
more  class  discrimination  than  racial. 

This  work  adds  to  the  information  on  an 
interesting  subject  studied  earlier  by  Donald 
Pierson  and  other  writers. 

Naomi  M.  Garrett 
West  Virginia  State  College 

**  Frans  de  Ville.  Tziganes,  T^moins  des 
temps.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicitc.  1956. 
214  pages,  ill.  120  Bel.  fr. 

This  new  volume  in  a  (xipular  series  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  Pelican  Books  treats  authoritatively 
the  origins,  rites,  beliefs,  organization,  art, 
literature,  music,  dance,  and  philosophy  of 
the  gypsies.  It  contains  a  very  useful  little 
glossary  of  terms  and  a  short  bibliography  of 
material  published  since  1945. 

The  author,  a  specialist  in  Hindu  philoso¬ 
phy  and  oriental  philology,  who  has  translat¬ 
ed  Sah^untala,  attacks  his  subject  forthrightly. 
On  account  of  the  brief  treatment  allotted  to 
each  topic  in  the  life  of  the  gypsies,  some  fa¬ 
cets  are  omitted  or  treated  with  encyclopedic 
brevity.  So,  for  instance,  practically  nothing  is 
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said  about  the  card  games  of  which  the  gypsies 
are  said  to  be  the  inventors;  very  little  on  clair¬ 
voyance,  of  which  some  is  obviously  sham  but 
some  may  be  worth  objective  investigation.  A 
man  who,  like  the  author,  speaks  the  language 
and  enjoys  apparently  friendly,  almost  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  important  personages, 
would  be  ideally  suited  to  pursue  these  dis¬ 
cussions. 

In  his  conclusion  de  Ville  asks  for  better 
understanding  of  the  gypsies  as  a  freedom- 
and-nature-loving  tribe,  undeserving  of  the 
disdain  and  contempt  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  throughout  history.  He  pleads  for  op¬ 
portunities  for  a  richer  life,  strangely  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  matter-of-fact  description  that 
he  gave  of  their  way  of  life.  Photographs  en¬ 
rich  the  booklet,  which  is  written  with  the 
usual  lucidity  of  French  scholarship.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  author  will  penetrate  deep¬ 
er  at  some  other  occasion,  to  make  the  really 
profound  contribution  of  which  he  is  able,  in 
order  to  enrich  a  sketchy  knowledge  of  this 
fascinating  subject  and  to  link  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  mysteries  of  human  development  to 
the  collective  unconscious  of  mankind. 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

Andr^  Raran^s.  Jacques  Duclos  m’a  dit. 

Paris.  Dervy.  1956.  215  pages.  480  fr. 

In  his  youth  in  Tunisia,  Andr^  Raran^s  had 
joined  the  Communist  Party.  Later  on,  in 
Paris,  he  became  an  active  member,  and  mixed 
with  the  leaders,  especially  Jacques  Duclos. 
Having  found  that  Communism  did  not  fulBl 
his  expectations,  he  decided  to  leave  the  Party. 
Concerned  about  the  consequences  of  his  res¬ 
ignation,  he  asked  for  the  advice  of  a  high 
personality  in  the  French  police.  The  advice 
he  received  was  that  he  should  not  resign  but 
report  to  the  police  all  information  he  could 
collect.  Thus  he  became  a  French  Herbert  H. 
Philbrick.  In  the  “Affairs  des  Fuites”  during 
the  Indo-China  war,  he  was  arrested  and 
judged.  The  jury,  unaware  of  his  true  posi¬ 
tion,  condemned  him  to  prison. 

Now  he  has  published  a  book  Jacques  Du¬ 
clos  m'a  dit,  paraphrasing  the  sensational 
Hermann  Rauschning:  Hitler  Told  Me.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  aims  of  the  Party  in  France 
are:  to  keep  the  Government  powerless  by 
creating  crises  after  crises,  to  arouse  and  arm 
the  Arabs  in  North  Africa,  to  create  troubles 
and  rebellions  in  the  French  possessions  over¬ 
seas  as  long  as  France  remains  allied  to  the 
United  States,  to  ruin  France  and  then  offer 
the  help  of  Moscow  for  peace  and  prosperity. 


In  the  international  held,  the  aims  are  to  sepa¬ 
rate  England  and  France  from  the  United 
States,  and  to  involve  these  countries  in  small 
but  costly  wars.  These  topics  are  reported  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  long  conversations  between 
Jacques  Duclos  and  Andr6  Raran^s.  The  book 
has  a  preface  by  P.  Deup^s  de  Perpessac. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Pari(  College 

**  Pierre  Herv^.  Im  revolution  et  les  fetiches. 

Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1956.  204  pages. 

Had  Pierre  Herv^’s  latest  book  followed  rather 
than  preceded  the  recent  de-Stalinization  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  seems  doubtful  that 
the  hierarchy  of  the  French  Gommunist  Party 
would  have  expelled  him.  Actually  his  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  Party  serves  only  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  basic  tenets  set  forth  in  his  essay; 
namely,  that  no  one  person  or  small  group  of 
people  has  a  monopoly  on  universal  truth  and 
that  the  French  Communist  Party  is  quite 
capable  of  making  reasonable  decisions  of  its 
own  without  making  a  fetish  of  accepting  all 
theory  patented  in  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
though  this  theory  may  not  be  at  all  applicable 
to  the  needs  of  French  Party  followers. 

We  are  told  that  jazz  and  whiskey  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  United  States  decadence, 
whereas  vodka  and  Cossack  dances  may  be 
looked  on  with  favor  because  of  their  highborn 
origins;  that  ridiculous  soi-disant  ^ialist 
painters  and  writers  are  to  be  viewed  with  ap¬ 
probation  merely  because  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  essence  of  Socialist  idealism  with 
no  thought  given  to  the  quality  of  their  works. 

Herv6  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  eventual  tri¬ 
umph  of  world  Socialism,  but  he  feels  that  in 
an  ever<hanging  world  there  is  a  need  for  the 
fetishistic  theorizing  of  upstart  dialecticians  to 
be  replaced  by  sound  principles  and  ideals 
which  will  unfetter  Communism  and  permit  it 
to  assert  its  natural  superiority. 

Edward  McGill 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

^  Pierre  Poujade.  J’ai  choisi  le  combat.  Saint- 
C6r6.  S.G.E.P.  1955.  253  pages.  500  fr. 
This  epitome  of  Poujadism  by  the  Master 
Himself  throws  cruel  light  on  two  fallacies: 
(a)  that  the  French,  especially  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  are  an  eminently  rational  people;  (b) 
that  literacy  is  a  cure  for  loose  thinking  and 
uncontrolled  passion.  Compared  with  Pou¬ 
jade,  such  men  as  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  even 
Otto  Strasser  are  models  of  moderation  and 
sanity;  and  the  fellagha  of  Algeria  are  hardly 
more  rudimentary. 
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The  key  to  Poujadism  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  virtues  of  Poujade  himself,  hut  in  the  con- 
ditions  admirably  described  by  flcrbert  Lii- 
thy.  The  sturdy  individualists  of  France — 
small  farmer,  artisan,  shopkeeper — survivors 
of  the  pre-machine  age,  feel  themselves  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  inexorable  collectivism  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  They  hate  the  American  brand  no 
less  than  the  Muscovite.  (“The  Gallic  rooster 
sings  Cocoricol,  not  Cocacola!").  Squee/^ed 
to  death,  they  howl.  Their  one  remedy  would 
l)e  to  lynch  the  tax  inspectors  and  collectors. 
As  no  one  has  any  faith  in  the  present  Re¬ 
public — a  worsened  shadow  of  the  unlament¬ 
ed  Third — as  de  Gaulle  has  retired  under  his 
tent,  and  as  the  French  are  determined  not  to 
go  to  Moscow,  I’ouj.'idism  is  the  sole  expression 
of  deep  and  vague  discontent.  It  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  symptom.  The  diagnosis  is  easy;  the  pre¬ 
scription  dubious.  Certainly  no  single  nostrum 
will  effect  a  cure. 

Albert  Ctuerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

X  Maurice  1  lerzog,  et  al.,  eds.  La  montagne. 

Paris.  Larousse.  1956.  476  2<oI.  pages,  ill. 

-f-  24  plates  -f-  2  maps.  6,885  fr. 

This  splendid  topical  counterpart  to  the  same 
publisher's  equally  appealing  Im  mer  (see 
fi.A.  28:1,  p.  47)  is  another  valuable  addition 
to  larousse 's  now  well  established  Collection 
lnA°.  Range  and  coverage  can  not  even  be 
merely  hinted  at  by  the  listing  of  the  major 
sub<Jivisions:  Connaissance  de  la  montagne 
(Maurice  Herzog),  L’exploratlon  des  mon- 
tagnet  du  monde  ( jean  Couzy,  1  lenry  de  Sc- 
gogne,  Jean  Stoupy),  CMogie  des  montagnes 
(Ia)uis  Neltner),  Geographic  des  montagnes 
(Paul  Veyret),  L'adaptation  de  I'homme  a  la 
montagne  (Robert  CJrandpierre),  L'homme  et 
la  conqu^te  des  montagnes  ( jean  Franco),  and 
l^  montagne  et  I'art  ( Jean  Kscarra,  Bertrand 
Kempf).  Of  particular  topical  interest  to  R.A. 
readers — and  most  competently  treated,  in¬ 
deed — are  the  subchapters  of  the  last  section, 
titled  Im  montagne  dans  la  litterature  avant 
I'alpinisme  and  lut  litterature  de  montagne 
(in  the  entire  world).  The  information  is  up- 
to-date  and  reliable,  the  concise  texts  avoid 
l^dantry,  the  map  material  is  outstanding,  and 
the  rich  illustrations  (black  and  white  as  well 
as  multicolored)  are  in  the  best  larousse  tra- 
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dition,  which  is  unsurpassable.  A  must  for 
the  specialist,  and  a  home  library  item  of  last¬ 
ing  value  and  inexhaustible  enjoyment  for 
everyone. 

E.  E.  N. 

X  Philippe  Veyrin.  Ims  Basques.  Paris.  Ar- 
thaud.  1955.  340  pages,  ill.  -f-  64  plates. 
1,600  fr. 

Fssentially  this  book  is  a  revised  edition  of 
the  author’s  Les  Basques  first  published  in 
1943.  The  bibliography  and  portions  of  the 
text  have  been  reworked  to  incorporate  the 
most  recent  studies.  Veyrin  confines  himself  to 
a  historical  analysis  of  the  French-speaking 
Basque  territories.  The  b<x)k  is  divided  into 
two  broad  sections  entitled  “History”  and 
“Traditions.”  Veyrin’s  treatment  of  the  his¬ 
tory  is  more  satisfying  than  that  of  the  folk¬ 
lore  in  which  he  apparently  assumes  a  prior 
knowledge  of  earlier  works.  The  handful  of 
legends  and  proverbs  he  presents  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters  are  not  sufficient  to  interest  either 
the  folklorist  or  lay  reader.  But  despite  its 
sketchy  treatment  of  various  aspects  of  Basque 
lore,  this  is  a  delightfully  written  book  whose 
erudition,  though  vast,  is  never  ponderous  and 
whose  photographs  are  a  joy  to  behold. 

Lot  bar  Kahn 
Teachers  College  of  Connecticut 

*  Kikou  Yamata.  Im  fapon  des  faponaises. 

Paris.  Domat.  1955.  163  pages. 

'Phis  little  book  is  at  once  a  sociological  study, 
a  primer  of  literature,  and  a  panegyric  of  the 
lapanese  way  of  life.  The  author,  a  journalist 
and  writer  of  a  dozen  volumes  on  lapanese 
themes,  is  equally  at  home  in  a  French  or  Ori¬ 
ental  milieu.  While  her  work  touches  only 
briefly  on  contemporary  conditions,  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  admirably  in  describing  the  links  which 
hold  modern  Japan  to  its  historical  culture. 
It  is  filled  with  illuminating  facts  regarding 
the  mores  of  the  people,  but  it  is  chiefly  in¬ 
teresting  in  its  exposition  of  the  relation  of 
the  two  sexes  in  life  and  literature  and  in  its 
description  of  the  important  place  occupied  in 
Japanese  life  by  its  aesthetic  ideals.  The  book 
leaves  no  doubt  regarding  the  significant  role 
played  by  women  in  all  phases  of  Japanese 
life.  Arnold  II.  Rowbotham 

University  of  California 
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Eduard  Bercnd,  cd.  Jean  Pauls  Persdn- 
lichl^eit  in  Berichten  der  Zeitgenossen. 
Berlin.  Bohlau.  1956.  xtii  -f-  484  pages  -f" 
16  plates.  25.50  dm. 

Almost  half  a  century  ago,  Bcrend  published 
a  collection  of  contemporary  reports  on  the 
favorite  author  of  (loethe’s  time.  It  has  re¬ 
mained  a  most  useful  and  enjoyable  book. 
Much  has  happened  since.  Berend,  who  was  a 
student  of  Muncker’s,  had  chosen  his  life’s 
work  after  his  dissertation  on  Jean  Paul’s  lit¬ 
erary  views,  and  he  brought  together  a  library 
and  much  material  for  the  critical  edition,  both 
of  the  letters  and  the  works.  The  Berlin  Acad¬ 
emy  held  him,  since  he  was  a  veteran  of  the 
First  World  War,  but  finally  he  decided  to 
leave.  He  had  his  ticket  for  America  when 
Iditler  invaded  Holland.  Berend  found  refuge 
in  Geneva.  But  the  work  continued  and  keeps 
going.  Though  Berend  has  passed  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday,  he  has  hardly  aged,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  learn  now  that  the  Schiller  museum 
in  Marbach  invited  him  to  continue  his  work 
under  its  roof.  The  edition  of  the  letters  is 
being  reprinted  in  enlarged  form  and  the 
works  continue. 

Those  who  feel  they  can  do  without  the 
definitive  edition  of  the  works  and  without 
the  letters  will  add  this  book  to  their  library. 
It  makes  delightful  reading,  even  to  one  who 
would  no  longer  tackle  the  Titan.  Besides,  it 
shows  us  that  no  last  word  can  ever  he  said 
about  any  man.  F,ach  visitor  sees  him  different¬ 
ly.  What  was  Jean  Paul  really  like?  Asking 
this  question  in  going  through  the  volume 
adds  at  least  one  more  dimension  to  our  en¬ 
joyment. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Marianne  Bruns,  et  al.,  eds.  Deutsche  Stim- 
men  7956.  Halle  (Saale).  Mitteldeutscher 
Verlag.  1956.  f68  pages.  10.80  dm. 

This  volume  of  “Neue  Prosa  und  Lyrik  aus 
Ost  und  West,”  sponsored  by  the  Kreuz  Ver¬ 
lag  in  Stuttgart  and  the  above  publisher,  one 
from  West  Germany,  the  other  from  the  East, 
and  edited  by  two  writers  from  each  siile,  must 
be  considered  a  truly  significant  event.  It  is 
an  event  which  will  go  down  in  history — not 
only  literary  history — as  a  milestone  of  fore¬ 
most  importance.  Quite  aside  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  literary  merit,  this  fine  bridge  between 


eastern  and  western  Ciermany,  erected  volun¬ 
tarily  by  men  and  women  of  letters,  is  tangible 
proof  and  splendid  testimony  that  where  there 
is  a  will,  the  twain  can  meet.  One  could  not 
possibly  fail  to  admire  the  constructive  spirit 
behind  this  endeavor. 

It  is  only  natural  that  out  of  a  total  of  thirty- 
six  contributions,  seven  of  them  poems,  the 
rest  short  stories,  a  few — though  very  few — 
should  weigh  somewhat  lightly.  However,  to 
single  them  out  for  criticism  would,  in  view 
of  the  impossibility  to  treat  all  items  individ¬ 
ually,  hardly  be  fair.  Suffice  it  to  state  sum¬ 
marily  that  on  the  whole  the  substance,  tone, 
and  presentation  are  of  a  respectable,  if  not 
high  niveau.  While  there  is  no  marked  ten¬ 
dency  toward  radicalism  in  either  substance  or 
form,  all  pieces  transcend  the  reportorial  and 
pedestrian  style.  With  only  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions  we  find  what  is  presented  is  wholly  con¬ 
vincing.  And  that  does  not  mean  that  in  the 
overwhelmingly  serious  substance  there  is  no 
room  for  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor.  No 
matter  how  moving  or  grim  the  human  situa- 
lion  portrayed,  there  is  felt  throughout  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  hopeful  attitude  toward  life. 

All  in  all,  to  read  this  collection  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  satisfying  one’s  curiosity  as  to 
what  these  authors,  ranging  in  age  from  twen¬ 
ty-nine  to  sixty-seven,  write  about,  but  also  one 
of  having  a  truly  rewarding  inner  experience. 

John  R.  Frey 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Nino  Ern^.  Kunst  der  Novelle.  Wiesba¬ 
den.  Limes.  1956.  128  pages,  6.50  dm. 
This  is  a  delightful  and  unpretentious  series  of 
brief  essays  on  the  form  of  the  Novelle,  that 
pointed  and  dramatic  narrative  genre  in  which 
the  Germans  have  conspicuously  succeeded. 
The  essays  have  themselves  something  of  that 
convivial  manner  of  discourse  which  the  au¬ 
thor  defines  as  an  essential  element  in  the  short 
story.  5?everal  “characters”  argue  intelligently 
about  the  constituent  features  of  the  form  and 
draw  for  their  evidence  upon  a  large  number 
of  European  tales,  some  well-known,  others 
less  familiar.  The  limited  scope  of  the  book 
restricts  the  author’s  choice  of  debatable  as¬ 
pects:  He  writes  well  of  the  special  function 
of  the  “frame”  and  devotes  several  chapters  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  levels  on  which 
the  Novelle  must  develop  its  intended  impact. 
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If  the  work  remains  on  the  whole  haphazard 
and  impressionistic  it  is  nevertheless  uncom¬ 
monly  readable  and,  above  all,  free  of  the 
vaj^ue  and  sentimental  enthusiasm  which  so 
often  invalidates  reflections  of  this  kind.  The 
many  fresh  and  suggestive  comments  on  par¬ 
ticular  stories  make  the  book  useful  and  stim¬ 
ulating. 

Victor  Ijinge 
Cornell  University 

Walter  Ruler,  Hans-Rolf  Ropertz,  eds. 

Karl  Wolfil^ehl.  Darmstadt.  Schneider. 

1955.  1 1 1  pages  -f-  6  plates. 

Wolfskehl,  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
of  the  Cieorge  Kreis,  spent  years  of  exile  in 
New  Zealand.  There,  more  faithful  to  Ger¬ 
many  than  she  had  been  to  him,  a  few,  he 
wrote  Die  Stimme  spricht,  a  magnificent 
present-day  Triitia.  This  poem  shows  him 
still  a  friend  of  Creorge’s,  but  also  an  original 
poet  in  the  grand  style.  The  small  anthology  at 
hand  contains  excerpts  from  his  prose,  letters, 
poems.  A  ten-page  bibliography  is  included. 
Anyone  interested  in  great  literature  in  Ger¬ 
man,  Emigrantenliteratur ,  the  Stefan  George 
group,  and  in  a  pure  human  being  transcend¬ 
ing  personal  hatred  and  bitterness  would  do 
well  in  owning  this  lx)ok. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

*  Fidlle  der  Zeit.  Carl  Zurl(mayer  und  sein 

Werlt^.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1956. 

191  pages  -j-  33  plates.  16.50  dm. 

By  common  critical  consent  Carl  Zuckmayer 
is,  after  the  death  of  Bertolt  Brecht,  the  most 
interesting  playwright  writing  in  German 
today.  But  even  he  is  not  a  representative  of 
the  younger  generation,  as  this  Festschrift  for 
his  sixtieth  birthday  on  December  27,  1956, 
bears  witness;  younger  dramatists  such  as  Max 
Frisch  or  Giinthcr  Weisenborn  do  not  yet  pos¬ 
sess  the  same  compelling  force. 

The  first  section,  entitled  “C.  Z.  und  sein 
Werk,”  contains  poems,  reminiscences,  and 
reflections  by  the  author’s  friends  and  admir¬ 
ers — from  the  Bundesprasident  Dr.  Heuss 
down.  The  most  substantial  contribution,  how¬ 
ever,  comes  from  Alfred  Happ  whose  play- 
by-play  critical  survey,  “Dichterisches  Thea¬ 
ter,”  includes  some  very  sensitive  comments  on 
Zuckmayer’s  art.  Refseatcdly  the  name  of 
Hauptmann  comes  up  for  comparison,  and 
Hofmannsthal  seems  the  modern  parallel  to 
the  playwright’s  evident  gift  for  comedy.  (But 
does  not  Luise  Rinser  go  somewhat  too  far  in 
making  Zuckmayer  almost  another  Peeper- 


korn?)  Unanimous  praise  is  voiced  by  several 
contributors  for  the  Deutschen  Dramen.  The 
section  “Unverbflcntlichtes”  was  quite  disap¬ 
pointing  to  this  reviewer;  unpublished  early 
verse  and  prose  that  rhight  just  as  well  have 
remained  so  (including  the  longest  item,  a 
Christmas  story  from  1931). 

The  lasting  value  of  this  volume  may  ulti¬ 
mately  lie,  after  having  fulfilled  its  principal 
task  as  a  platform  for  fri-idly  testimonials 
and  congratulations,  in  the  rich  selection  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  life  of  the  author 
as  well  as  the  various  stage  and  movie  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  plays,  and  in  the  autobiographical 
sketch  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Ivar  lvasl{ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Norbert  Fiirst.  Die  offenen  Ceheimtiiren 
Franz  Kaflf^as.  Heidelberg.  Rothe.  1956. 
86  pages.  4.80  dm. 

If  there  ever  was  a  delightful  interpretation 
that  reads  as  well  as  the  works  here  interpret¬ 
ed,  I  know  nothing  of  it.  But  it  finally  came. 
This  is  itself  literature.  And  by  this  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  wrong  and  just  “literature.” 
Quite  the  opposite!  The  subtitle,  “Five  Alle¬ 
gories,”  is  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  For  the  first  time,  the  rather  simple 
structure  of  Kafka’s  composition,  which  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  feeling  perceptible  to  everyone 
who  reads  his  Metamorphosis,  is  brought  out 
in  a  masterwork  of  exegesis  that  combines  a 
keen  intellect,  a  thorough  knowledge,  and  an 
imaginative  penetration  that  do  justice  to  the 
keen  intellect  and  the  odd  nervous  system  of 
Kafka.  Besides  Heinz  Politzer’s  article  of  a 
few  years  ago  I  know  nothing  as  competent, 
convincing,  and  readable  as  Professor  Fiirst’s 
masterpiece. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Friedmar  Geissler.  Brautwerbung  in  der 
Weltliteratur.  Halle  (Saale).  Niemeyer. 
1955.  XX  -|-  260  pages.  31.40  dm. 

The  bcxik  before  us  represents  the  first  serious 
and  all-inclusive  attempt  to  discuss  this  far- 
reaching  subject.  Its  plan  encompasses  the 
narrative  efforts  of  peoples  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present  day.  The  conditions,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  terms  of  courting  as  presented  in 
the  writings  or  tales  of  the  Orient  and  far-off 
places  are  descrilied  and  compared  with  those 
found  in  Europe.  The  results  are  interesting 
and  fascinating,  and  the  study  is  a  definite  con¬ 
tribution. 
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An  unusual  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  gen¬ 
eral  structure:  The  Bibliography  comes  first, 
immediately  followed  by  the  Conclusion.  Not 
until  then  does  the  body  of  the  material  ap¬ 
pear,  with  an  appendix  added  at  the  end. 

V.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

Gerhart  Hauptmann.  Wer/^e  in  zwei  Ban- 
den.  Salzburg.  Bergland.  1956.  1,184  pages 
4*  16  plates,  1,072  pages  -|-  16  plates. 
225  s. 

Dr.  Gerhard  Stenzel,  who  two  years  ago  pub¬ 
lished  an  admirable  two  volume  edition  of 
Die  deutschen  RomantU^er  in  this  series  of 
“Bcrgland-Buch  Klassiker,”  has  now  attempt¬ 
ed  to  crowd  the  bulk  of  Hauptmann’s  work  in¬ 
to  a  popularly  priced  VoU(sausgabe.  Such  a 
I  lerculean  effort  deserves  praise  because  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  collected  works  have  not  been 
available  and  the  few  sets  on  the  market  were 
exorbitantly  priced.  These  volumes  contain 
scholarly  introductory  material  and  beautiful 
photographs,  many  of  which  will  be  new  to 
most  readers,  a  complete  survey  of  the  life  and 
works,  extensive  biographical  data  extracted 
from  the  poet’s  own  works,  and  separate  in¬ 
troductions  to  every  work. 

More  than  seventy  different  titles  are  in¬ 
cluded  so  that  virtually  everything  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  is  presented  in  one  way  or  another. 
Within  the  limitations  of  space  (and  no  au¬ 
thor,  not  even  Goethe  gets  more  than  about 
2,000  pages  in  this  series  of  classics),  the  editor 
could  not  print  all  of  the  works  or  all  the  works 
completely.  It  was  unfortunate  but  obviously 
unavoidable  under  these  circumstances  that 
some  of  the  longer  prose  works  had  to  be  cut. 
I  lowcver,  brief  r^sum^s  of  the  omitted  sec¬ 
tions  bridge  the  gaps,  and  synopses  of  works 
not  included  are  also  printed  in  this  edition. 

Undoubtedly  this  reasonably  priced  edition 
will  well  answer  the  needs  of  many  teachers, 
students,  and  libraries  in  supplying  most  of 
Hauptmann’s  works. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

*  Joachim  Muller.  Das  Weltbild  Friedrich 
Hebbels.  Halle  (Saale).  Niemeyer.  1955. 
253  pages.  10.60  dm. 

This  book  furnishes  a  lucid  and  brilliant  study 
of  Hebbel  as  Gestaltdenl(er  and  poet.  Muller 
shows  that  while  Hebbel  cannot  be  considered 
a  Systemdenl^er  or  a  professional  philosopher, 
he  nevertheless  presents  to  his  careful  readers 
a  complete  and  valid  picture  of  the  world. 


In  an  entirely  convincing  manner,  Muller 
demonstrates  that  such  validity  can  be,  and  in 
the  case  of  Hebbel  is,  due  to  a  perfection  of 
poetic  form  (Gestalt)  and  expression,  ffis 
searching  analysis  of  Hebbel’s  poetic  and  in¬ 
tellectual  works  greatly  aids  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Hebbel.  Whether,  as  Muller 
claims,  "Hebbel  and  not  Hegel  is  the  radiant 
climax  and  the  glorious  termination  of  a  closed 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  (Jerman  Geist 
which  began  with  l^essing  and  Herder’’  is  a 
matter  of  some  doubt.  But  even  if  this  claim  is 
disallowed,  Muller’s  book  forces  us  to  concede 
that  Hebbel’s  contribution  in  the  held  of  phil¬ 
osophy  is  greater  than  we  have  hitherto  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Erich  A.  Albrecht 
Tulane  University 

*  Erwin  Walter  Palm.  Rose  aus  Asche, 
Spanische  und  spanisch-ameril(anische 
Lyril(  seit  1900.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1955.  77 
pages.  2.50  dm. 

Of  the  twenty-four  jx)ets  whose  work  appears 
in  this  anthology  of  translations  into  German 
half  are  Spanish,  ranging  from  the  generation 
of  Antonio  Machado  to  that  of  Miguel  Her¬ 
nandez.  Twelve  {xiets  of  the  post-modernist 
era  were  chosen  from  seven  Spanish-American 
countries.  Some  authors  are  represented  by  a 
single  selection,  others  by  four  or  five  poems. 

The  translator’s  critical  epilogue  maintains 
that  the  Spaniard’s  ancient  and  deep-rooted 
belief  in  the  illusory  nature  of  the  world  was 
relatively  untouched  by  the  reasonable,  un- 
Spanish  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
This  belief,  reinforced  by  an  oriental  inher¬ 
itance  of  poetic  Imagery  which  actually  dis¬ 
guises  reality,  provided  hypotheses  for  twenti- 
eth<entury  European  avant-gardism. 

Palm’s  discussion  of  Spanish  literary  devel¬ 
opments  is  stimulating,  particularly  the  part 
concerned  with  the  origins  of  the  theme  of 
desengafio.  His  comments  on  poets  of  the 
New  World  are  somewhat  more  sketchy  than 
those  on  Spanish  writers. 

Daniel  S.  Keller 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

Wilhelm  Raabe.  Werl^e  in  vier  Bdnden. 
Karl  Hoppe,  ed.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Klemm. 
1954.  745,  763,  675,  767  pages.  36.50  dm. 
The  publication  of  a  four  volume  edition  of 
Raabe ’s  works  testifies,  we  hope,  to  renewed 
earnest  interest  in  a  somewhat  neglected  au¬ 
thor  whose  contribution  to  German  fiction  re¬ 
mains  a  distinct  asset.  Here  is  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  competent  a  collection  of  his  major 
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prose  works  as  any  lover  of  Raabe  could  have 
wished  for,  including  such  well  known  works 
as  Die  Chronil(^  der  Sperlingtgasse  and  Der 
Uungerpastor  as  well  as  many  lesser  known 
and  yet  truly  significant  writings.  The  editor’s 
searching  and  reliable  annotations  are  most 
helpful;  his  biographical  epilogue  Wilhelm 
Raabe,  Ijeben  und  Werl(^  represents  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  field.  The  texts  are  based  on  the 
historical<ritical  Gesamtausgabe  arranged  by 
the  same  editor  by  commission  of  the  Braun- 
schweigische  Wissenschaftliche  Gesellschaft  in 
1951  (Freiburg  i.Br.,  Klemm),  but  spelling 
and  punctuation  have  been  adapted  to  present- 
day  rules.  The  work  has  been  issued  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Freunde 
Wilhelm  Raabes. 

/•.  E.  N. 

**  C'hristian  Reuter.  Srhelmuflsl^y.  Peter  von 
Polenz.,  cd.  Tubingen.  Niemeycr.  1956. 
XXV  -f-  174  pages.  7.80  dm. 

This  hook  is  based  on  the  text  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  Schelmuffsh^y  by  Schulcrus  (1885) 
which  has  been  corrected  and  edited  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  first  editions  of  Reuter’s  work.  The 
present  editor  has  made  every  effort  to  ap¬ 
proximate  the  original  in  punctuation,  ar¬ 
rangement  of  lines,  and  choice  of  type.  This 
reprint  is  esjsecially  welcome  since  the  Schel- 
muffsl^y  is  one  of  the  few  novels  of  the  baroque 
peruxl  whose  satire  and  comedy  can  Ise  en¬ 
joyed  even  tmlay.  The  reprint  ap|>ears  in  the 
series  of  Neudrucl^e  deutscher  Uteraturwerbe. 
It  has  a  very  adequate  introduction  concern¬ 
ing  Christian  Reuter  and  his  work. 

Erich  Eichholz 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Frit7.-|oachim  von  Rintelen.  Der  Rang  des 
Geistes.  Goethe's  Weltverstdndnis.  Tubin¬ 
gen.  Niemeyer.  1955.  4?6  pages.  26  dm. 
7'hose  who  know  the  immense  difficulty  of 
adequately  presenting  fJoethc  and  his  world¬ 
view  will  be  gratified  and  grateful  for  this 
mature  work.  This  difficulty  does  not  lie  only 
in  the  depth,  fullness,  and  infinite  complexity 
of  Goethe  himself,  but  it  also  lies  in  the  simpli¬ 
fying  an<l  sweetish  nineteenth<entury  idoliza¬ 
tion  of  Cioethe,  as  well  as  in  the  twentieth 
century  “existentialistic”  despair  and  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  supremacy  of  Geist.  Work¬ 
ing  out  their  many-faceted  levels,  the  author 
combines  an  analytical  approach  to  all  of 
( foethe’s  writings  with  a  synthetic  grasp  of  the 
major  metaphysical  problems  of  nature,  man. 
and  the  Absolute.  He  combines  originality  of 
insight  and  interpretation  with  a  discussion  of 


the  many  contradictory  contributions  of  other 
scholars,  past  and  contemporary.  He  writes  a 
"( joethe”  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  losing 
faith  in  the  meaning  of  human  existence  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  of  a  formalistic  mechan¬ 
ism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  chaos  of  mere  sub- 
jective-vitalistic  arbitrariness. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  F.va  Schmidt,  ed.  Herder  im  Geistlichen 
Amt:  Untersuchungen,  Quellen,  Dol(u- 
mente.  I^ipzig.  Koehler  &  Amelang.  1956. 
287  pages  -j-  21  plates.  10.50  dm. 

A  noteworthy  quality  of  this  volume  publishe<l 
in  the  ddr  lies  in  the  clear  organization  of  the 
material,  primary  and  secondary,  pertinent  to 
the  questions:  What  <lid  the  ministry  mean  to 
Herder  and  what  did  Herder’s  ministry  mean 
to  the  community?  The  conclusion  reached  is 
that  accomplishment  within  the  framework  of 
his  Christian  activity  as  a  clergyman  matche<l, 
in  its  way,  the  significance  of  his  written 
work. 

Editing  by  Eva  Schmidt  is  competent;  the 
essays  contributed  by  a  superintendent  and 
three  ministers  from  the  Weimar-Jena  region 
are  cleanly  written.  The  book  could  have  ap¬ 
peared  anywhere  in  the  German-speaking  area. 

Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 

Klaus  Simon.  Traum  und  Orpheus.  Eine 
Studie  zu  Georg  Tral(h  Dichtungen.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Muller.  1955.  172  pages.  11.40  dm. 
This  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  proves  at 
once  to  be  an  excellent  piece  of  scholarship  and 
thus  a  very  valuable  and  authoritative  addi¬ 
tion  to  Tral(l-Studien.  In  its  approach,  meth- 
o<l,  and  substance,  it  is  ec]ual  to  Theod.  S[X)er- 
ri’s  erudite  and  penetrating  study  on  TrakI;  it 
belongs  as  far  as  insight  and  understanding 
of  both  poet  and  his  work  are  concerned  to 
the  very  best  among  the  flood  of  recent  studies 
about  TrakI. 

Thoroughly  informed  alx)ut  the  most  re¬ 
cent  critical  theories,  Simon  has  Iseen  able  to 
pack  an  astonishing  amount  of  pertinent  crit¬ 
ical  and  factual  material  into  his  book.  The 
book  is  subdivided  into  six  main  chapters 
(“Bildordnung,”  "Traum  und  h>innerung,’’ 
"Perspektive,’’  “Gesang,”  "Nacht  und  To<l,’’ 
“Orpheus”),  all  of  which  will  prove  especially 
useful  to  those  who  wish  a  succinct  view  of 
Trakl’s  poetic  achievement.  Through  his  tex¬ 
tual  analysis  the  author  obtains  same  inter¬ 
esting  results  which  will  prove  illuminating 
not  only  to  the  rea<ler  of  Trakl’s  poetry  but 
to  the  reader  of  modern  verse  in  general.  In- 
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asmuch  as  Simon  succeeds  in  obtaining  some 
relevant  criteria  in  regard  to  the  essential 
quality  of  modern  poetry,  no  student  of  mod¬ 
ern  literature  can  afford  to  ignore  the  book. 

Edgar  lj}hner 
New  Yorl(  University 

**  Christine  Bruckner.  .  .  .  Ehe  die  Spuren 
verwehen.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann. 
pages.  10.80  dm. 

This  story  by  a  young  woman  writer  is  the 
first  work  of  a  born  novelist  and  one  which, 
when  read,  gives  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  much 
as  a  good  spiritual  meal.  In  its  telling  about 
fate  and  love  it  has  a  straightforward  plot,  de¬ 
veloped  with  splendid  talent  for  composition. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  we  have 
here  in  fact  a  Rahmenerzdhlung,  uniquely 
and  very  interestingly  shaped,  about  the  fate 
of  half  a  dozen  people,  an  American  war  cor¬ 
respondent  among  them.  Mainly,  however,  it 
deals  with  the  life  of  a  fine  yet  unhappy  young 
woman  and  that  of  the  narrator  who,  acci¬ 
dentally  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
killed  her  and  by  this  event  not  only  is  lifted 
out  of  his  dreary  bourgeois  life  hut  also  is 
forced  to  inquire  about  hers.  F.xpert  crafts¬ 
manship  and  imaginative  strength  bring  true 
vitality  to  the  main  characters  as  well  as  the 
minor  ones,  on  the  background  of  whose  ex¬ 
periences  we  get  glimpses  of  the  atmosphere 
of  (iermany  at  war  and  postwar  Clermany. 
The  favorable  effect  has  been  achieved  not  the 
least  by  a  naturally  grown,  clean  language. 

Jacob  Picard 
Sew  Yorl^,  N.  y. 

Curt  Elwenspoek.  Und  nichts  ist  ihm  ge- 
hltehen.  Berlin.  Dorn.  1956.  275  pages. 
12.90  dm. 

This  fictional  biography  of  Christian  Dietrich 
(Jrabhe  is  a  revised  edition  of  Der  HnHische 
Krischan,  which  appeared  in  19f6.  In  a  se¬ 
ries  of  often  disconnected  scenes  the  drama¬ 
tist’s  entire  life  is  sketchily  presented:  his 
lonely  childhood  as  the  only  son  of  the  socially 
not  quite  acceptable  prison  director  at  Det- 
mold;  his  wild  student  years  in  I.eipzig  and 
Berlin;  his  futile  attempts  to  harness  himself 
to  the  yoke  of  respectability  and  to  a  terma¬ 
gant  wife;  his  turbulent  maturity  with  the 
rupture  of  many  friendships  and  the  vagaries 
and  disappointments  of  publication;  and  final¬ 
ly  his  tragically  early  death. 

The  biographical  illusion  is  supported  hy 
(edited)  quotations  from  letters  and  reports 
of  Crahbe’s  contemporaries,  which  are  skil¬ 
fully  woven  into  the  text,  ffowever,  the  style 


inclines  to  sensationalism  and  alxiunds  in 
cliches,  descending  sometimes  to  outright 
clumsiness.  The  Iwok  constitutes  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  (irabbe  legend  which  grew  up 
during  the  Nazi  era,  stressing  Cfrahbe’s  drunk¬ 
enness  and  brutish  Genialitdt;  it  is  in  no  way 
an  enlightening  new  interpretation  of  the 
subject’s  problematic  life,  and  the  author  has 
taken  no  advantage  of  more  recent  Grabbe 
scholarship. 

Theodore  Zioll(ows/{i 
Yale  University 

^  Vizenz  Kralh.  So  ziinden  die  Viter  das 
Eeuer  an.  Tiihingen.  Wunderlich.  1956. 
417  pages.  16.80  <lm. 

A  moving  presentation  of  life,  love,  and  <lcath 
in  an  Fast  Cierman  vilKige  before  1900.  The 
(terman  novelist  skilfully  injects  drama  into 
this  life<ycle  by  unleashing  the  unpretlictabic 
forces  stored  in  man  and  nature.  The  old  gen¬ 
eration  must  bow  to  the  new  one.  The  fathers’ 
dreams  pass  on  to  the  sons  but  then  they  run 
their  own  course.  Konstantin  Widerholz,  the 
aged,  timid  dreamer,  watches  helplessly  as  his 
son  leaves  in  pursuit  of  his  fantastic  world  that 
is  inaccessible  to  Ixnb. 

//.  Ernest  l^wald 
Georgia  institute  of  Technology 

^  Bernt  von  I  leiseler.  Der  Tag  heginnt  um 
Mitternacht.  (iiitersloh.  Bertelsmann. 
1956.  1 19  pages.  5.50  dm. 

This  narrative  tells  of  the  regeneration  of  a 
marriage  which  from  the  beginning  secme<l 
doomed  to  failure.  When  the  Protestant  min¬ 
ister  Armbruster  marries  the  daughter  of  a 
well-to  do  merchant,  two  people  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  background  and  character  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  under  the  will  of  fJod.  Although  the 
partners  soon  become  alienated,  it  is  tbe  hus¬ 
band’s  contention  that  before  C»od  their  mar¬ 
riage  never  ceases  to  be  one.  How  this  belief 
is  vindicated  is  told  with  great  economy  ami 
with  the  forcefulness  of  a  deep  faith.  Readers 
with  less  dogmatic  leanings  will  respect  ami 
admire  the  story  for  its  integrity,  although  it 
does  not  fully  convince  as  poetic  treatment  of 
the  relationship  between  two  human  beings. 

Werner  f/ollmann 
Princeton  University 

^  Hans  Fgon  Holthusen.  Das  Schiff.  AuJ- 
zeichnungen  eines  Passagiers.  Miincben. 
Piper.  1956.  361  pages.  15.80  dm. 

This  first  work  of  fiction  of  the  poet  and  es¬ 
sayist  surprises  by  its  ambition.  It  wishes  to 
present  modern  man  on  the  stage  (a  modern 
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ocean  liner)  of  a  vast  theatrum  mundi  and  at¬ 
tempts  in  short  to  investigate  the  human  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  some  readers 
will  be  disappointed  because  this  hardly  realiz¬ 
able  panorama  has  not  been  achieved.  Molt- 
husen’s  language  consists  in  this  work  of  a 
rather  curious  mixture  of  fine  prose,  all  too 
consciously  fashioned  city-Stil,  and  insoluble 
lyrical  rests  (e.g.,  the  beautiful  September- 
passage).  The  days  on  the  ship  are  passed 
quite  mundanely  by  Gulliver,  the  storyteller 
with  the  volume  Vnwiederbringlich  under  his 
arm.  Gulliver  does,  however,  at  times  play 
without  innocence  on  this  small  stage  on  which 
he  is  both  player  and  director.  Sometimes  the 
narcissistic  pleasure  of  the  author  (for  he  is 
also  a  spectator)  irritates  the  reader.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  IxKjk  reads  rapidly  and  tells  of  things 
Imth  unforgettable  and  necessary. 

Richard  Fxner 

Princeton  University 

^  Friedrich  Cieorg  Jiinger.  Zu>ei  Schwestern. 

Miinchen.  Hanser.  1956.  262  pages.  12.60 

dm. 

Like  his  older  brother,  F.  G.  liinger  is  one  of 
the  representative  authors  of  contemfjorary 
German  literature,  writer,  poet,  and  philoso¬ 
pher  at  the  same  time.  This  new  story  of  his 
presents  a  young  CJerman  in  Mussolinian  pre- 
Axis  Rome,  where  the  visitor  enjoys  both  the 
human  contacts  with  various  types  of  modern 
Romans  and  gets  enmeshed  in  the  anti-Fascist 
underground  as  well  as  in  the  maze  of  com- 
|)cting  prdice  and  secret  service  intrigues.  And 
all  this  turmoil  of  a  world  on  the  fringe  of  the 
abyss  forms  the  background  to  a  delightful 
love  story,  told  with  deep  insight  into  the  tra¬ 
gedy  and  irony  of  human  existence,  between 
the  visitor  from  the  North  (no  doubt  an  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  author  himself)  and  a  pair  of 
Roman  sisters.  Alx)ve  all,  the  story  conveys 
the  unique  and  inimitable  human,  cultural, 
and  political  atmosphere  of  Rome,  meeting 
place  of  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  grandeur 
with  semi-rural  small-town  intimacy. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Jacob  Kneip.  Der  A  pastel.  Miinchen.  List. 

1955.  271  pages.  11.80  dm. 

The  closing  work  of  a  trilogy,  Porta-Nigra, 
but  complete  in  itself.  It  follows  the  life  work 
of  the  priest  Martin  Krimkorn,  from  the  pre- 
World  War  Two  era  in  Germany  and  through 
the  time  of  totalitarianism  and  the  destruction 
of  war.  Martin  Krimkorn  dies  in  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Rheinkastell  in  Cologne,  dies  with  his 


people,  the  folk  of  an  old-folks’  home  and 
other  needy.  The  central  theme  is  the  eternal 
variance  and  conflict  between  the  world  of 
the  flesh  and  that  of  the  spirit;  the  demonic 
power  of  organization,  in  the  Church  as  in  the 
world,  with  its  negations  of  the  spirit.  He 
thus  contrasts  the  function  and  expression  of 
the  Church  (using  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  for  illustration)  with  the  spirit  and 
the  life  of  the  Church,  in  her  loyal  priests  and 
people.  There  is  deep  value  in  the  theme  of 
the  book,  and  it  makes  interesting  reading  by 
its  effective  presentation. 

John  F.  C.  Green 
McKeesport,  Pa. 

Kurt  Kusenberg.  Wein  auf  l^benszeit. 
Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1955.  155  pages.  7.80 
dm. 

This  is  a  strange  collection  of  nineteen  un¬ 
usual  short  stories,  of  which  the  author  him¬ 
self  says  they  have  no  meaning.  And  in  fact, 
most  of  them  make  little  sense,  but  are  the 
pure  products  of  a  rare  imagination  which 
can  envision  a  tiny  cow,  for  example,  that  can 
be  placed  on  the  table  and  milked  directly  into 
the  coffee  cups. 

To  be  sure,  the  author  insists  that  the  tales 
contain  humor  and  amuse  him  greatly  when 
he  reads  them.  This  is  doubtless  true  of  some, 
although  even  here  the  humor  is  of  a  peculiar, 
quaint  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  old 
cronies  who  all  night  long  noisily  pretend  to 
be  drinking  from  an  empty  wine  barrel,  sim¬ 
ply  to  force  the  stingy  son  of  one,  from  sheer 
lack  of  sleep,  to  furnish  the  friends  with  a  new, 
full  keg. 

These  stories,  like  those  in  three  other  vol¬ 
umes  the  author  has  published,  are  admittedly 
uncommon.  Yet,  if  anyone  wishes  to  get  away 
from  the  nonsense  of  this  hectic  world  he  can 
probably  succeed  by  reading  about  the  even 
more  nonsensical  happenings  presented  in  this 
little  book. 

U.  E.  Fehlau 
Tulane  University 

Franz  Nabl.  Das  Rasenstiicl^^.  Graz.  Ley- 
kam.  1953.  239  pages. 

A  collection  of  twenty-one  short  stories  (and 
two  brief  poems)  taking  their  theme  from 
reflections  upon  Diirer’s  water  color  Das 
grosse  Rasenstuci{.  Nabl  is  little  known  be¬ 
yond  his  native  Austria,  though  honored  with 
many  prizes  for  his  novels  and  plays.  He  sees 
in  Diirer  a  humility  before  the  greatness  of 
little  things,  and  applies  this  same  humility  to 
his  description  of  little  events,  people,  and  the 
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objects  of  nature.  The  veneration  of  the 
“things”  of  this  world  reminds  us  of  Rilke, 
his  love  of  surprising  turns  of  Hoffmann,  but 
his  easy  style  is  his  own,  possessing  the  har¬ 
monious  composition  of  some  of  the  paintings 
and  musical  masterpieces  which,  together  with 
plants  and  animals  of  our  everyday  surround¬ 
ings,  occupy  his  attention. 

Alfred  R.  Neumann 
University  of  Houston 

^  Hans  W.  Pump.  Vor  dem  grossen  Schnee. 
Hamburg,  Claassen.  1956.  268  pages.  1 1.50 
dm. 

Filth,  starvation,  typhus,  death;  Russian  peas¬ 
ants,  men  and  women  alike,  Bghting  with  their 
last  ounce  of  strength  against  the  hated  invad¬ 
ers;  disillusioned  and  demoralized  (Jerman 
troops  struggling  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  closing  net  of  defeat;  deserted  villages, 
scorched  earth,  the  ever-threatening  snow  of 
early  winter:  they  form  the  desultory  scene 
in  which  hoof  beats  of  phantom  horses  echo 
from  swamplands  bathed  in  grey  mists.  This 
is  the  battleground  behind  the  lines  which 
one  German  general  dubbed  Geisterwiilder — 
realm  of  the  partisans. 

Some  readers  may  be  shocked  by  this  uncon¬ 
ventional  war  novel,  effectively  told  with  a 
technique  that  is  a  curious  mixture  of  precise, 
almost  cruel  realism  and  a  symlxjlism  Ixjrder- 
ing  on  abstraction.  Rut  none  will  be  able  to 
deny  the  strong  moral  appeal  of  this  story  of  a 
CJerman  soldier  who  proves  the  inviolability 
of  an  individual’s  conscience  by  choosing 
nameless  death  over  the  infamous  life  of  a 
turncoat. 

Howard  Reiner 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Gustav  Regler.  Aretino,  Freund  der 
Frauen,  Feind  der  Fiirsten.  Stuttgart. 
Scherz  &  Goverts.  1955.  470  pages.  16.80 
dm. 

German  writers  are  continually  being  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  glamour  of  Renaissance  Italy, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  best  of  them 
have  succeeded  in  creating  atmospheres 
against  this  background  that  are  fairly  vibrant 
with  the  mystery  and  the  exhiliration  of  life. 
Aretino  contains  all  the  most  effective  ele¬ 
ments  of  this  period — popes  and  cardinals, 
artists  and  courtesans,  wars  and  pestilence, 
sexual  orgies  and  monastic  piety — and  it  also 
exhibits  a  goodly  amount  of  historical  detail 
as  it  describes  the  ups  and  downs  of  Pietro 
Aretino,  the  “Scourge  of  Princes,”  satirist  and 
intriguer  par  excellence.  If,  in  spite  of  all  this, 


and  the  author’s  clear  and  restrained  prose, 
the  novel  fails  to  entrance,  it  is  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  hero  is  stretched  too  thin  over  too 
many  pages,  and  the  author  is  too  intent  on 
parading  his  famous  personages  across  the 
stage. 

Henry  Kratx 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Ernst  Schnabel.  Der  sechste  Gesang. 

Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1956. 168  pages. 

10.80  dm. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  novel;  it  is  a  study 
of  myth-making  and  a  rationalization  of  the 
Odyssey.  Ulysses’s  encounter  with  Nausicaa 
among  the  Phaeacians  is  presented  to  us  as  the 
most  dramatic  moment  in  his  career  and  the 
gravest  threat  which  he  has  to  overcome.  Here 
he  almost  weakens  enough  to  renounce  his 
symt)oiic  urge  to  “go  home.”  But  Homer  (his 
presence  is  a  conscious  and  pardonable  ana¬ 
chronism)  exhorts  Ulysses  to  complete  the 
predestined  circle  of  his  life  by  returning  to 
Ithaca.  The  poet  tells  him:  “A  man  like  you 
is  not  alone.  He  does  not  live  unnoticed.  He 
lives  between  the  gods  and  the  poets,  and  he 
cannot  escape  them.  .  . 

Within  this  framework  (which  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  H(X)ks  VI-XIII  of  the  Odyssey) 
Ulysses  recalls  his  various  adventures  when  he 
hears  Demodwus  declaim  the  exaggerated 
tales  which  have  already  sprung  up  around 
his  name.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  Aeolus 
was  really  a  clever  harbor-master;  Circe  was  a 
lovely  prostitute  in  the  garrison  city  of  Aeaea; 
and  Ulysses’s  journey  to  the  underworld  was 
no  more  than  a  dream  inspired  by  a  puppet 
show  which  Circe  performed  with  dolls  fash¬ 
ioned  by  the  cunning  mechanic  Daedalus.  Yet 
no  one  who  knows  the  legend  is  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  truth:  Ulysses  is  compelled  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  lie  of  his  existence  for  a  time. 
I  fis  ultimate  departure  from  Scheria  represents 
his  decision  to  seek  out  and  be  himself  despite 
the  temptation  to  succumb  to  the  false  Ulysses 
of  the  incipient  myth. 

Schnabel’s  hero  is  plagued  by  mosquitoes 
and  eats  in  pizzerias,  but  any  reader  willing 
to  disregard  certain  un-Homeric  details  will 
discover  in  this  novel  a  sensitive  poetic  tone. 
The  book  begins  and  ends  with  alternate  sec¬ 
tions  of  First  and  third  person  narration,  of 
which  the  former  have  a  distinctly  lyrical  and 
the  latter  a  dramatic  character.  Interpolated 
in  the  middle  are  three  short  puppet  plays 
dealing  with  the  legend  of  Phaedra. 

Theodore  ZioU^owsl^i 
Yale  University 
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**  Rolf  Schroers.  und  die  Sehnsmht, 

Diukcldorf.  Diederich.  1VS3.  372  pages. 
13.80  dm. 

fakob’i  story  is  told  in  the  first  (person  singular 
by  a  writer  who,  now  nearly  forty  years  old, 
has  gone  through  experiences  similar  to  those 
of  his  protagonist.  7'he  novel  consists  of  a  long 
series  of  sharply  sketched  episodes  from  fa- 
kob’s  life.  In  the  first  one  a  stranger,  who  had 
a  black  dog,  dies  at  jakob’s  home.  I'he  twelvc- 
ycar-old  boy’s  curiosity  aliout  death  is  aroused. 
As  he  joins  the  Hitler  Youth  and,  later,  fights 
the  Fuhrer’s  war,  without  lielieving  in  either 
Nazism  or  anything  else,  he  has  numerous 
chances  to  become  familiar  with  death,  treach¬ 
ery,  debauchery,  and  crime.  In  occupied 
France,  he  shoots  a  (German  |ew,  who  begged 
to  be  killed  rather  than  tortured.  After  the 
war,  he  refuses  to  join  those  who  pay  mere 
lip-service  to  democracy.  Neo-nazism  revolts 
him. 

Jakob  has  liecome  increasingly  aware  that 
his  whole  life  has  l>een  s|xrnt  in  a  moral  quag¬ 
mire,  “the  Stygian  waters.”  1  lis  ever-mounting 
guilt-feeling  is  matched  in  intensity  only  by 
his  yearning  for  truth  and  moral  freedom. 
Finally,  he  files  with  a  (ierman  court  a  con¬ 
fession  of  his  murder  of  a  jew;  yet,  before  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken,  he  runs  away,  “not  out  of  fear, 
but  because  of  the  court’s  lack  of  comfietency.” 
In  the  closing  episode  Jakob  has  become  a 
lonely  wanderer,  accompanied  only  by  a  black 
dog. 

Rolf  Schroers  fxissesses  great  narrative  skill, 
reminiscent  of  Kafka’s  dual  gift  for  portraying 
Uith  realistic  detail  and  the  world  of  dreams, 
even  though  he  lacks  Kafka’s  humor  and  has 
passed  beyond  the  horror  of  im|)ending  dcxim. 
The  hero’s  self-analyses  ap|)ear  at  times  tedious 
and  narcissistic,  hut  through  this  very  quality 
they  represent  an  element  characteristic  of  the 
moral  situation  of  Schroers’s  generation  in 
( iermany. 

This  is  an  unusual  b<x>k,  as  far  from  an 
a|)ology  as  it  is  from  a  glorification.  It  is  a 
contenqxirary  variant  of  Simpiizissimus. 

Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 
Yale  University 

(liinther  Weisenlxirn.  Per  dritte  filicl(. 
Miinchen.  I>esch.  l^St),  403  pages,  14.80 
dm. 

Weisenborn,  mainly  known  as  a  dramatist,  is 
one  of  the  few  (ierman  writers  who  does  not 
hesitate  to  bring  up  political  problems.  For 
this  he  has  to  be  resjsected,  even  if  one  cannot 
always  agree  with  his  lieliefs  as  a  fellow-trav¬ 
eler  ^tween  Fast  and  West.  Here  he  presents 


a  book  alxiut  fsostwar  Berlin  with  its  many 
problems.  And  he  presents  these  problems 
very  well:  a  family  in  which  the  father  is  a 
S(x:iai-Demtx;rat  and  the  son  a  (Communist;  a 
corrupt  warder  and  his  prisoners;  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fact  that  it  is  now  tcxi  late  to  punish 
Nazi  crimes;  new-rich  people  and  their  exag¬ 
gerated  life.  He  portrays  excellently  a  typical 
Berlin  girl,  coming  from  a  proletarian  family 
in  this  divided  city.  Weisenlxirn  is  really  gcxxJ 
in  describing  those  characters,  those  different 
[lictures,  all  part  and  in  some  way  typical 
of  Berlin  tcxlay.  But  as  a  whole,  in  one  Ixxik, 
this  does  not  fit  together.  Perhaps  the  reason 
is  that  he  tries  to  bring  ten  years  of  signifi¬ 
cant  history  into  a  few  pages,  and  that  his 
main  figure  (Victor  Bell,  a  dcxtor  who  can 
read  everylnxly’s  thoughts — the  third  look) 
is  too  unrealistic  in  this  realistic  city,  and 
therefore  too  shaky  to  be  a  bridge  between 
those  pictures.  Weisenlxirn  does  not  reach  his 
goal  here:  to  write  a  novel  about  Berlin  today 
similar  to  Doblin’s  Alexanderplatz,  which  he 
certainly  thought  about,  including  the  tragedy 
of  the  middle<lass  intellectual  and  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  realistic  and  socialistic  pro¬ 
letarians. 

Per  dritte  Blicl{  is  a  very  interesting  Ixxik 
for  those  who  know  something  alxiut  Weisen¬ 
born  and  who  know  something  alxiut  postwar 
Berlin.  They  will  get  from  well-done  single 
pictures  a  good  impression  of  this  city’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Others  might  lie  more  confused,  since 
Weisenborn’s  novel  is  only  half  novel;  the 
other  half  is  real. 

Ernst  G.  Riemschneider 
Monterey,  Calif. 


*  Heinz  ('oubier,  Marianne  Langewiesche, 
eds.  Psalter  und  llarfe.  Lyril{  der  Christen- 
heit.  Kbenhausen.  I.angewiesche-Brandt. 
1955.  259  pages.  8.80  dm. 

We  lx:gin  our  brief  note  by  turning  to  the  last 
section,  “Neger,”  of  this  seemingly  fresh  and 
unpretentious  collection  of  translated  religious 
lyrics  (the  other  nine  sections  being,  “Friihe 
Christen,”  “Italiener,”  “Spanier,”  “Franzo- 
sen,”  “Niederlander,”  “Deutsche,”  “Ost-  und 
Siidost-Europaer,”  “Skandinavier,”  “Englan¬ 
der  und  Amerikaner”).  It  may  lie  debated 
whether  the  “spirituals”  belong  here,  since  the 
melody  of  song  rather  than  of  verse  is  their 
most  important  aspect;  but  the  translations 
here,  as  in  numerous  other  cases,  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  originals  so  admirably  that  it 
is  a  constant  joy  to  read  them,  in  spite  of  the 
many  repetitions. 
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On  the  whole  the  lxx)k  may  well  have  a 
place  on  the  bedside  table  of  the  religiously- 
oriented  reader.  Much  has  been  missed,  but 
many  a  hackneyed  and  conventional  poem  has 
also  been  rejected.  In  some  cases  preference  is 
given  to  pieces  that  are  broadly  religious  rather 
than  specifically  Christian.  Especially  to  be 
praised  are  Heinz  Coubier’s  German  versions 
of  old  favorites. 

W'.  A.  W. 

Gunter  Grass.  Die  Vorziige  der  Wind- 
huhner.  Berlin.  Luchterhand.  1956.  64 
pages,  ill. 

Judge  poetry  of  this  type  by  generally  accept¬ 
ed  standards  and  you  will  be  forced  to  reject 
it.  On  what  grounds?  Obscurity,  lack  of  lyric 
l)cauty  and,  once  more,  obscurity.  Must  the 
critic  (and  dare  the  critic)  create  new  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  very  act  of  reading?  Probably 
something  of  the  sort  must  be  undertaken  and 
a  new  criticism  be  tailored  to  fit,  if  any  justice 
whatsoever  be  rendered. 

(liinter  (irass  (Isorn  1927,  Danzig),  sculp¬ 
tor,  artist,  writer,  has,  in  fifty  poems,  one  prose 
group,  and  his  equally  weird,  sometimes  fas¬ 
cinating  black-and-white  drawings,  posed  just 
such  a  challenge.  His  work  appears  to  be  a 
puzzling  compound  of  Morgenstern,  Kafka, 
Benn,  Brecht,  perhaps  Rimbaud  and  Barlach 
— plus  a  highly  personalized,  often  numero- 
logica!  symbolism  all  his  own,  not  readily  de¬ 
cipherable.  Herman  Salinger 

Dukf  University 

**  Janheinz  Jahn.  Andalusischer  IJebesdi- 
wan.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Klemm.  1955.  136 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

7'his  small  volume  which  introduces  the  Ger¬ 
man  reader  to  Hispano-Arabic  |x>etry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  expands  a  small  but  thorough 
European  bibliography  on  this  little-known 
but  very  enjoyable  period  of  medieval  Spanish 
fxxrtry.  Arranged  in  neat  chronological  order, 
almost  a  necessity  in  this  case,  since  most  of 
the  leading  Hispano-Umayyad  caliphs  were 
fXKts  themselves,  the  author  has  selected  works 
which  extend  frotn  the  eighth  century  to  the 
twelfth  century  a.d. 

Unavoidable  in  translation  is  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  the  softness,  the  luxury  of  life  in 
medieval  Moslem  Spain  through  the  coldly 
logical  syntax  of  the  (ierman  language.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  author  has  not  labored  his  ma¬ 
terial  with  any  favorites  of  his  own,  but  skims 
quickly  over  a  very  full  four  centuries  of  deli¬ 
cately-laced  Arabic  sentiments.  As  if  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  Christian  Spain  do  not  suffice,  we  are 


here  reminded  that  such  resilient  warriors  as 
.Abd  ar-Rahman  Ill,  who  defied  the  all-power¬ 
ful  but  far-away  Bagdad  caliphate  to  create  the 
Hispano-Umayyad  dynasty,  and  the  ruthless 
Al-Mu’tamid,  who  almost  entirely  reduced 
Christian  Spain,  were  not  only  (xiets,  but  could 
claim  rightful  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  f  lispa- 
no-Arab  scholars  of  their  age. 

John  D.  liarbron 
Toronto 

*  Anna  Krommer.  Gaiilda.  (IJeder  einer 
Siedlung.)  Wien.  Europaischcr  Verlag. 
1956.  31  pages. 

This  slim  volume  of  ErlebnislyrU^  is  the  work 
of  an  artist-poet,  the  daughter  of  the  Czech- 
born  painter  1  lelmut  Krommer.  As  the  sub¬ 
title  suggests,  these  twe.ity  eight  short  poems 
were  inspired  by  a  tragic  bereavement  suffered 
by  the  author  on  Palestinian  soil.  They  record, 
as  it  were,  a  Winterreise  of  the  heart  in  a  trop¬ 
ical  climate;  the  (lervading  mood  is  one  of 
muted  melancholia.  Anna  Krommer’s  poetic 
skill  has  produced  essentially  graphic  (X)ems  of 
great  beauty  and  fx)ignancy.  They  are  to  lx- 
welcomed  both  as  a  striking  transmutation  of 
personal  experience  and  as  an  effective  and 
haunting  depiction  of  a  country  which  has  so 
far  not  been  treated  adequately  in  literature. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

**  1  Ians  I^ifhelm.  Samtliche  Ceduhte,  Nor- 

bert  Langer,  ed.  Salzburg.  Muller.  1955. 
236  pages.  14.70  dm. 

'Phis  first  volume  of  the  collected  works  of 
I-eifhelm,  consisting  of  three  lxx)ks  of  his 
verse  as  well  as  early  and  posthumous  [x>etry, 
is  prefaced  by  a  detailed  life  of  the  [xiet.  Born 
in  1891  in  the  industrialized  textile  town  of 
Miinchen-^iladbach,  he  followed  a  course  of 
humanistic  studies  which  was  prevalent  in 
(iermany  and  Austria  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1918,  after  a  brief  interval  of  military 
service,  he  received  his  Ph.I).  journalistic,  lit¬ 
erary,  and  educational  ventures  which  were 
not  too  successful,  and  marital  troubles  which 
were  not  too  conducive  to  |)eace  of  mind, 
marked  his  brief  life  which  was  a  struggle 
against  {xiverty  and  sickness.  I'he  (xditical  up¬ 
heaval  in  Germany  in  1933  brought  him  to 
Austria  which  he  loved  and  then  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Palermo  where  he  lectured  on  (ier- 
man  language  and  literature.  Progressive  pa¬ 
ralysis  interrupted  his  teaching  career  hut  not 
his  literary  labors:  translations  from  the  fxjetry 
of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Giovanni  Papini  as 
well  as  original  (xjems  and  volumes  of  prose. 
When  he  died  in  Riva  in  1947,  he  left  a  body 
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of  work  which  had  a  definite  place  in  German 
literature. 

The  poems  of  l.eifhelm  are  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Rilke  and  (ieorge.  But  they  are 
not  derivative  in  character.  From  Rilke,  to 
whom  he  paid  his  debt  of  admiration  in  a  cy¬ 
cle  of  five  poems  Auf  den  Tod  einet  Dichters, 
he  inherited  the  cult  of  introspection.  From 
(ieorge  he  learned  classical  precision  and  con¬ 
servative  verse-structure.  Though  l^eifhelm’s 
poetry  is  overwhelmingly  nature-jxKtry,  it 
shuns  mere  descriptions  or  evocative  moods. 
“.Magic  realism”  is  its  hallmark.  Man  emerges 
from  Leifhelm’i  work  as  the  enemy  of  nature 
and  nature  as  the  enemy  of  man. 

Kisig  Silberschlag 
Hebrew  Teachers  College 

*  Josef  Marschall.  Alles  Atmende.  Wien. 

Bergland.  1955. 

One  of  Austria’s  most  promising  [Xistwar  lyri¬ 
cal  [>ersonalitics  has  now  published  his  fourth 
volume  of  poetry,  llis  credo  is: 

Und  ich  ratsic  ntcht  an  Sternen 
und  bin  gum  wic  Tier  und  Bcere, 
ohne  AnKste,  ohne  Fcrncn, 

<>hne  Sthwerc. 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  Storm  in  Marschall’s 
lyrics:  his  Erdverbundenhett,  love  of  nature, 
and  keen  sense  for  the  thing  l)ehind  all  things. 
Marschall  may  not  always  hit  the  Voll^^ston  of 
Theodor  Storm,  but  he  certainly  matches  the 
former’s  lieauty  of  language  and  artful  use  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme.  At  times  Marschall  even 
uses  classical  verse.  A  classical  philologist  him¬ 
self  and  Staatsbibliothek^ar  in  Vienna — a  posi¬ 
tion  that  (jrillparzer  once  held — Marschall 
confesses  that  the  ancients,  nature,  and  music 
make  up  his  {xjetry.  1  le  violently  opposes  ab¬ 
stract  surrealism: 

()  K>b,  A|xtll(in,  f(ib  uns  die  KciniKunK- 
The  thirty-three  |X)ems  of  Alles  Atmende  can 
be  groufKd  as  follows:  human  interest  stories 
(e.g.,  “I>er  Freinde,”  “Das  Khepaar”);  current 
events  (e.g.,  “Europa,”  “Ode  in  dieser  Zeit’’); 
music  and  art  appreciation  (e.g.,  “Langsamer 
Satz  einer  Symphonie,’’  “Vor  Palma  Vecchios 
Violante’’);  confessional  (e.g.  “Das  Ixtzte,” 
“Jene  Stunde”);  and  Heimatl(unst  (e.g. 
“luK-kenhauscr  Elegie,’’  “(istlich  von  Wien”). 

All  in  all,  in  Alles  Atmende  Marschall  has 
given  us  another  volume  of  truly  great  poetry 
in  the  finest  of  Vienna’s  tradition.  His  mes¬ 
sage  has  a  touch  of  the  eternal: 

Kcinc  Cyclic  rinni  aufwaru, 
immer  rrwartet  uns  (»<»« 
unten;  im  Khwarzlichcn  Talgrund. 

f.  Michael  Moore 
junior  College,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


X  Hans  Bender,  ed.  Mein  Gedicht  ist  mein 
Messer.  Lyrih^er  zu  ihren  Gedichten.  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Rothe.  1955.  148  pages.  7.80  dm. 
Fifteen  contemporary  German  poets,  aged 
twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  responded  to  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  request  to  tell  of  their  creative  experi¬ 
ences.  They  are  all  conscious  makers  of  verse 
and  by  that  produce  a  style  that  deliberately 
avoids  the  obvious  and  sometimes  becomes  a 
magnificent  tapestry  of  colors,  sounds,  images, 
which  cannot  have  an  objective  impact  on  a 
naive  reader.  In  this  they  feel  related  to  Eliot 
and  Benn,  but  they  also  invoke  Verlaine  and 
the  Symbolists  and  often  recall  the  Parnassians. 
It  is  the  French  tradition  and  the  new  poetic 
style  that  (ieorge  created  which  have,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  shaped  them.  Equally  uncon¬ 
scious  is  the  German  Getragenheit,  that  odd 
form  of  solemnity  and  Pathos,  and  also  the 
(ierman  predilection  for  plant  life. 

The  individual  |X)ets,  Bremer,  (ian,  Hagel- 
stange,  Heckmann,  Hollerer,  Hcilzer,  Holt- 
husen,  Kaschnitz,  Krolow,  Neumann,  Poe- 
then,  Piontek,  Scholl,  Schwedhelm,  and  Wey- 
rauch,  can,  however,  not  be  included  in  any 
general  formula.  They  are  serious  artists  and 
have,  despite  a  certain  contemporary  stylistic 
unity,  more  that  separates  their  individual 
poems  than  similarities.  Thus,  the  degree  of 
communicability  and  evocativeness  varies 
greatly  with  their  ages.  Whether  their  self- 
analyses  can  be  accepted  is  another  question. 
For,  though  they  consider  themselves  largely 
conscious  makers  of  {X)etry,  that  which  they 
are  and  have  not  themselves  made  also  entered 
into  the  final  outcome.  Discovering  these  in¬ 
dividual  aspects  is  [xrhaps  the  most  enjoyable 
part  of  reading  these  self-analyses  and  illus¬ 
trative  poems.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

X  I'ritz  Hodeige,  ed.  das  werck^  der  bucher. 
Von  der  Wirl^saml^eit  des  Buches  in  Ver- 
gangenheit  und  Gegenwart.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  Rombach.  1956.  362  pages,  ill.  -j- 
3  plates.  32.80  dm. 

This  volume,  beautifully  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  (iotthard  de  Beauclair  and  the  Rom¬ 
bach  Verlag,  has  been  prepared  to  honor  one 
of  the  outstanding  booksellers,  bibliographers, 
publishers,  and  bibliophiles  of  Germany,  I  lorst 
Kliemann,  at  present  the  director  of  the  R. 
Oldenbourg  Verlag,  and  chairman  of  the 
Bayerische  Verleger-  und  Buchhandlerver- 
band.  Articles  by  twenty-two  of  his  colleagues 
are  well  chosen  to  represent  the  (Jerman  book 
business  in  its  past  development  and  present 
state.  From  the  problems  of  Gutenberg’s  in- 
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tcrest  in  the  “mirror”  industry  to  those  of 
modern  international  copyright,  from  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  dignity  and  value  of  biblio¬ 
graphic  labor  to  statistical  methods  of  measur¬ 
ing  modern  book  production,  the  subjects 
range  over  all  aspects  of  book  making  and 
selling,  uniting  to  present  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
cellent  reading  to  suit  any  mood. 

G.  A.  Harrer 
University  of  Tennessee  Library 

**  Philipp  Lersch.  Der  Mensch  in  der  Gegen- 
wart.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  2nd  ed., 
1955.  174  pages.  6.60  Sw.  fr. 

The  now  familiar  diagnosis  of  the  crises  which 
may  prove  fatal  to  our  culture.  Rationalism 
(sheer  rationalism,  refusing  to  recognize  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  scope  of  reason;  the  rational 
alone  is  real,  and  the  real  is  rational),  materi¬ 
alism,  triumph  of  mechanized  technique,  stan¬ 
dardization,  mass  production  of  men,  objects, 
and  ideas,  destruction  of  life  as  unique  and 
immediate  experience;  sacrifice  of  the  inner¬ 
most  (Innerlichl^eit).  This  ideology  is  con¬ 
sciously  “obscurantist”  (i.e.,  against  the  En¬ 
lightenment)  and  romantic.  Man  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  age?  But  there  is  nothing  novel  about  this 
state  of  mind:  It  recurred  many  times  during 
the  last  half-millennium.  Standardization  ex¬ 
isted  Ixrfore  the  machine:  the  standardization 
most  to  be  dreaded  is  enforced  conformity,  the 
mass  production  of  interchangeable  believers. 
Materialism  is  as  ancient  as  matter:  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  with  their  faith  in  material  miracles 
effected  through  the  material  relics  of  the 
saints,  were  more  materialistic  than  our  cen¬ 
tury. 

An  able  book,  well  thought  out,  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  not  specifically  (»erman;  cf.  Berg¬ 
son,  Claudel,  P^guy,  Berdyaev,  Unamuno, 
and,  most  accessible,  Ortega  y  (lasset.  In  that 
standardized  school,  Ixrsch  is  good  run-of- 
the-mill.  Albert  Guhard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

Enno  Littmann.  Ein  fahrhundert  Orien- 
talistil{.  Rudi  Parct,  Anton  Schall,  eds. 
Wiesbaden.  Harrassowitz.  1955.  x  -f-  195 
pages.  36  dm. 

This  series  of  sixteen  biographies  of  prominent 
orientalists  known  to  Enno  Littmann  person¬ 
ally  in  the  course  of  his  rich  and  splendid  ca¬ 
reer  and  printed  now  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday  are  in  themselves  witness 
of  the  three  periods  of  oriental  studies  in  re¬ 
cent  times:  (1)  the  days  of  the  great  pioneers, 
of  whom  Littmann  is  one,  who  comprehended 
within  their  grasp  a  dozen  languages  and  a 


score  of  fields;  (2)  the  first  crystallization  of 
Arabic  studies  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
especially  marked  in  Golziher  and  his  stu¬ 
dents,  with  a  tendency  for  Semitists  to  choose 
two  or  three  Semitic  languages  for  intensive 
study,  but  to  present  the  larger  part  of  their 
work  in  one;  and  (3)  the  latest,  that  of  intense 
specialization  in  the  language  and  culture  of 
one  Semitic  group,  and  that  specialization  lim¬ 
ited  either  to  ancient  or  medieval,  or  even  to 
modern  times.  As  Littman  proudly  looks  back 
over  his  life,  with  its  pre-World-WarOne  rich¬ 
ness  and  leisurely  methods,  he  gives  us  his  be¬ 
loved  teacher  August  Dillmann  first  of  all, 
the  famous  Ethiopic  language  expert.  His 
third  choice,  Naffa’  wad  ’Etman,  is  also  not 
only  a  scholar  in  that  field,  but  from  that  re¬ 
gion  of  the  earth.  All  these  biographies  are 
good:  sharp,  delineating  the  character  and 
work  of  the  man;  sympathetic,  kindly,  warm; 
and  into  his  estimates  there  comes  like  sun¬ 
light  over  the  world  the  radiance  of  Littmann’s 
own  learning.  Several  sketches  should  l)e  men¬ 
tioned,  particularly  that  of  Theodor  Noldeke, 
Ignazio  (>uidi,  Christian  Snouck  Hurgronye, 
Carlo  Alfonso  Nallino,  who  are  a  “must”  to 
all  students  in  the  field  of  Islamlt^unde. 

The  book  is  doubly  rich,  however,  in  that 
from  pages  139  to  195,  the  reader  is  offered,  to 
his  great  delight  and  joy,  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  works  of  Enno  Littmann.  Even  a  cur¬ 
sory  glance  at  the  titles  of  this  splendid  galaxy 
of  writings  reveals  the  universal  coverage  of 
Littmann,  who  is  usually  known  to  lay  read¬ 
ers  only  as  the  translator  of  the  Alfa  Ijttla  wa 
iMila  into  Cierman  (and  his  Thousand  and 
One  Nights  are  in  some  respects  the  best  of 
all);  here,  in  addition  to  dozens  of  |)ersonal 
biographies  such  as  the  sixteen  included  in  his 
fine  book,  one  sees  countless  l)ook-revicws; 
general  works  such  as  the  origin  of  the  Libyan 
alphal)ct,  Lydian  Inscriptions,  Aramaic,  Syri¬ 
an,  and  Mesopotamian  articles;  Anatolian 
studies;  Hebrew,  Phoenecian-Punic,  etc.,  a 
rich  and  meaty  section  on  Arabic  studies, 
Arabs,  and  Islam.  In  addition,  one  notes  fur¬ 
ther  work  on  Ethiopia  and  the  languages  of 
Egypt,  the  (!^pts,  and  Iran;  Gypsy  language 
and  the  CJypsies,  and  a  section  on  the  Cierman 
language  and  culture. 

This  bibliography  is  an  absolute  must  for 
any  library  pretending  to  completeness.  As  a 
book  for  the  individual  reader,  interested  as  a 
layman  or  specialist  in  these  fields,  it  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  collection.  As  to  printing,  it  is  well 
set  up,  handsome,  and  clear. 

William  K.  I  vie 
OH^lahoma  City,  OI(la. 
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^  lioris  Mciisncr.  SoH'jttrusslund  zu’iuhen 
Revolution  unJ  Ueslauratton.  Koln.  I'oli- 
tik  uud  Wirtsthall.  1956,  2M  pa^cs.  11.80 
dm. 

'I'his  is  a  selection  of  essays  and  |Mirtraits  (i.e., 
short  biographies)  which  ap^ieared  from  1949 
through  1956. 'I’hc  individual  {lortraits  ofTcred 
arc  those  of  Zhdanov,  Malenkov,  Khrushtshev, 
iiulganin,  Zhukov,  and  Konev.  Lists  of  the 
leading  party  and  govcrnincnt  officials,  with 
short  {xrrsonal  data,  a  useful  bibliography,  and 
an  index  of  (lersons  arc  given  in  an  apficndix. 
(^Idcr  essays  may  have  liccn  republished  l)c- 
causc  they  retain  their  timeliness  and  (icrhaps 
also  to  prove  that  the  author  has  been  essen¬ 
tially  correct  when  analy/.ing  the  develop 
ment  of  a  new  class  society  in  Russia  and  char¬ 
acterising  certain  leaders.  'I'his  much  can 
readily  lie  conceded,  and  the  author  seems  to 
Ik*  right  in  assuming  that  the  present  duum¬ 
virate  in  Russia  will  not  last  lung. 

Alo  Ruun 
Indiana  University 

I'lrika  Mann.  Das  letzte  fahr.  Hericht  iiber 
meinen  Vater.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  F'ischcr. 
75  pages  -}-  4  plates.  4.80  dm. 

When  riiomas  .Mann,  who  had  just  coura¬ 
geously  weathered  the  never-ending  hurricane 
of  honors  and  ovations  so  lavishly  showered 
u|Min  him  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  suddenly 
died  a  few  weeks  later  during  a  |)criod  of  rel¬ 
ative  quiet,  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
letters  seemed  to  lie  at  a  loss  to  grasp  this  un- 
ex|>cctcd  event.  1  low  could  we  make  head  or 
tail  of  that  abrupt  finale  in  a  man  who  had 
Ik'cii  so  much  alive  some  few  days  ago? 

Now  his  daughter  Frika  tries  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  all  the  hap|)enings  which  immedi¬ 
ately  preceded  this  somewhat  untimely  and 
uncanny  anticlimax,  describing  in  broad  out¬ 
lines  the  last  year  of  the  great  author.  She  ful¬ 
fills  this  task  in  a  very  dignified  manner  and 
as  unassumingly  as  the  circumstances  and 
Frika's  own  position  in  her  father’s  life  could 
allow.  None  of  us  is  able  to  jump  over  his 
own  shadow,  and  it  would  lie  unjust  to  ask 
of  Frika  .Mann,  who  was  nurtured  and  grew 
up  in  the  very  sfiecific  atmosphere  of  her  par¬ 
ents’  literary  habits  and  mannerisms,  to  de¬ 
velop  a  style  of  unabashed  simplicity  and  rus¬ 
tic  naturalness.  Moreover,  for  the  first  time 
after  so  many  other  rather  doubtful  literary 
exercises,  Frika  .Mann  here  rises  fully  to  the 
(K'casion  and  reaches  a  high  jKiint  of  emo¬ 
tional  sincerity.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
l.atinisms  and  Anglicisms  and  also  certain 
far-fetched  constructions  which  she  uses  for 


the  sake  of  replacing  the  normal  vernacular 
by  sophisticated  terms  must  seem  out  of  place 
in  such  a  refxirt,  whereas  they  stood  so  very 
well  in  her  father’s  stead,  Ixrcausc  the  great 
magician,  with  his  inimitable  tonguc-in<heek 
method,  brought  them  to  life  in  a  world  of 
their  own. 

Yet,  apart  from  this,  the  re|X)rt  is  quite  re¬ 
vealing,  Wc  get  information  alxmt  Thomas 
Mann’s  last  literary  plans,  not  only  his  now 
famed  Versuth  iiber  Schiller,  his  swan  song, 
already  published  by  S.  Fischer,  but  also  alwut 
the  Versuch  iiber  T schechow  which  preceded 
it,  and  es|jecially  about  the  interesting  fact  that 
“T..M.”  had  started  to  gather  material  for  a 
stage  play  Luthers  Uochzeit,  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  author  much  more  than  any  [)os- 
sihle  continuation  of  the  wonderful  fragment 
of  Felix  Krull.  The  Isook  contains  a  handwrit¬ 
ten  page  with  notes  about  the  Luther  material 
and  a  most  excellent  charcoal  drawing  of 
'Fhomas  Mann  done  by  Paul  Citrexm  on  July 
20,  1955,  twenty-three  days  iKfore  his  death. 

Frika’s  remarks  on  the  ratio  lietwecn  crea¬ 
tive  work  and  illness  in  her  father’s  life  are 
highly  significant;  they  not  only  show  the  un¬ 
mitigated  tragedy  of  the  creator  whose  life  is 
threatened  whenever  he  tries  to  relax  from  the 
almost  incredible  tension  into  which  the  work 
has  thrown  him,  they  also  shed  light  on  the 
inability  for  actual  relaxation  and  serene  lei¬ 
sure  from  which  the  twentieth  century  man 
suffers  even  though  he  be  a  most  favorite  son 
of  the  gods,  as  Thomas  Mann  was  throughout 
his  life  and  up  to  his  last  breath. 

Henry  Walter  Hrann 
Washington,  D.  C, 


Monika  Mann.  Vergangenes  und  Cegen- 
u'drtiges.  F.rinnerungen.  Miinchen.  Kind- 
ler,  1956.  167  pages.  6.80  dm. 

That  Monika  Mann  was  deeply  impressed  by 
her  father’s  philosophy  and  attitudes  radiates 
from  each  chapter  of  her  book,  fn  fact,  the  first 
two  sentences  illustrate  this  influence  as  clearly 
as  if  Thomas  Mann  himself  were  writing  an 
autohiography.  Monika  says,  “I  live  on  an 
island.  It  is  quiet  here  and  people  are  preoccu¬ 
pied.”  And  later  she  emphasizes,  “I  have  lived 
since  childhood  in  the  twilight  of  mundane 
loneliness,”  There  are,  however,  some  inter¬ 
esting  observations  which  reflect  with  some 
degree  of  clarity  the  nature  and  feelings  of 
the  child,  the  young  woman,  and  finally  the 
mature  daughter  of  one  of  the  acclaimed 
champions  of  German  freedom  of  thought  and 
action. 
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Even  as  a  yuung  child,  Monika  felt  the  re¬ 
straint  ut  her  home,  of  her  father  and  at  times 
her  mother,  and  longed  for  the  freedom  and 
privilege  of  associating  with  children  of  her 
own  age  in  the  public  school  where  she  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  much  better  student  than  her 
father  had  predicted  she  would  be.  Concerning 
her  mother,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  though  light  of  heart,  she 
l)orc,  and  indeed  exceedingly  well,  the  res{)on- 
sibility  of  providing  and  caring  for  her  family 
— a  noteworthy  feat  at  a  time  when  food  and 
clothing  were  extremely  scarce. 

The  author’s  proclivity  to  indulge  in  ver- 
l)osity  clearly  reflects  her  admiration  for  her 
father.  'Ehis  is  revealed  re[)catedly  both  in 
description  of  her  early  life  and  life  in  the 
United  States  which,  she  indicates,  though 
shocking  at  first,  was  not  so  unreasonable  actu¬ 
ally  as  {)osed  by  one’s  first  impression. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  of  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  for  the  book  dwells  primarily  on  the 
events  of  the  past  and  {xrrhaps  justly  so  and 
includes  but  brief  casual  comtnents  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  present.  Credit  is  due  Monika 
Mann  for  having  given  students  of  Thomas 
Mann  an  informative,  easily  readable,  and  well 
written  volume  which,  though  rejieating  many 
facts  previously  documented,  docs  add  suffi¬ 
cient  new  material  to  merit  careful  reading. 

A.  H.  Higge 

University  of  Kentucf(^y 

**  Wolfgang  Cordan.  Israel  und  die  Araber. 

Kbln.  Verlag  fiir  I’olitik  und  Wirtschaft. 

1954.  155  pages  38  plates  -f-  1  map. 
9.80  dm. 

'I'hc  author  of  this  volume  attempts  to  evalu¬ 
ate  Israel  as  part  of  the  Orient  “with  which  it 
must  merge,  or  jxrrish.’’  Placing  this  nation,  so 
new  and  yet  so  old,  in  its  Ixvantine  context  is 
the  avowed  purpose  of  this  Ixxik. 

To  this  end  Cordan  provides  the  reader 
with  brief  and  glowing  appreciations  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Moslem  past.  Ilis  section  on 
the  history  of  the  Zionist  movement  is  well- 
rounded  and  informative.  'I'hc  author’s  con¬ 
clusions,  in  the  historical  |)crs{)ectivc,  arc  em¬ 
phatic:  He  does  justice  to  the  glorious  heritage 
of  lx)th  Semitic  civilizations,  but  adds  that  the 
Moslem  world  since  the  Middle  Ages  has  l)ccn 
disunited,  stagnant,  and  hostile  to  reform, 
whereas  the  Jews  have  “assimilated”  into  the 
Western  world  without  Ixrtraying  their  past. 
(Jordan  subscril)cs  to  Hcn-<fUrion’s  bitter  judg¬ 
ment,  that  “the  Arabic  states  have  no  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  their  jxroplcs.  They  do  not 
care  if  their  people  live  in  misery,  {x>vcrty. 


filth,  sickness,  and  ignorance  .  .  .  Military  ad¬ 
venturers,  curru{)t  Pashas  and  kings,  like  the 
erstwhile  Kings  of  Egypt,  determine  the  fate 
of  these  nations.”  Even  though  the  author, 
apru(X)s  of  “military  adventurers,”  makes  the 
deplorable  error  of  calling  General  Naguib 
“the  undisputed  leader”  of  Egypt,  this  review¬ 
er  finds  it  difficult  to  quarrel  with  his  conclu¬ 
sions. 

I'hc  reviewer  also  concurs  with  the  author’s 
view  that  the  English  tradition  of  divide  et 
impera  is  more  likely  to  preserve  the  |x;ace  in 
the  Middle  East  than  the  American  habit  of 
thinking  and  acting  in  terms  of  solid  and 
solidified  jxiwcr  blcK'ks  lietwccn  whom  well- 
defined  issues  have  liccn  clearly  joined.  Eng¬ 
lish  power  in  the  l.«vant  may  lx:  on  the  wane, 
hut  English  mctluKls  ought  to  continue  to  fiiul 
application. 

Hans  A.  Sthnntt 
University  of  Olflahoma 

Mans  (irimm.  Warum — woher — aber  wo- 
hm?  Lip[X)ldsl)crg,  Klosterhaus.  1954.  f)08 

This  is  an  astounding  Ixxik.  For  two  reasons: 
First,  here  is  a  man  (who  never  joined  the  Nazi 
party  and  more  than  once  in  na'ivc  sincerity 
protested  against  the  steps  taken  by  the  I  litlcr 
regime)  who  liclatedly  under  the  impact  of 
the  Allied  occupation  jxilicy  discovers  “I  litler’s 
historic  mission”  and  tries  to  make  it  evi¬ 
dent — at  times  with  quite  correct  observations 
alxiut  the  Allies — in  letters  to  his  son.  Second¬ 
ly,  it  liccomes  evident  that  one  of  the  best  prose 
writers  of  the  prc-l  litlcr  decade  loses  his  sty¬ 
listic  |K)Wcr  the  very  moment  he  yields  to  re¬ 
sentment,  hatred,  and  bitterness.  C'ontcntwisc, 
the  Ixxik  is  confusing,  one-sided,  in  parts  actu¬ 
ally  falsified,  stylistically  clouded  and  undy¬ 
namic,  not  in  the  least  "inspiring.”  An  un- 
(|uestionablc  talent  breaks  down  in  the  face 
of  reality,  Ixith  as  man  and  writer. 

Karl  (),  Paetel 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Michael  Muller-(Maudius.  Deutsche  und 
/iidische  Tragil{.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Knccht, 
1955.  184  pages.  4.60  dm. 

Of  an  un(x>pular  opinion  one  rarely  encoun¬ 
ters  a  life-long,  non-partisan  exposition  that 
reveals  integrity  and  certifies  the  written  word 
with  the  seal  of  truth.  Yet,  such  is  the  case  with 
this  book.  Michael  Miiller-C'laudius  exhorts 
his  countrymen  to  free  themselves  from  the 
ogre  of  fear  that  seeks  release  by  making  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  the  object  of  insane  hatred  which 
is  Ixiund  to  destroy  not  only  the  hated  hut  the 
haters  as  well.  As  one  leafs  through  his  earlier 
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book  of  almost  thirty  years  ago,  the  unheeded 
warnings  to  Germany  about  the  dangers  of 
anti-Semitism  grip  the  heart  with  the  tragedy 
that  speaks  from  the  pages  of  the  present 
book:  The  German  tragedy  of  a  name  be¬ 
smirched,  the  Jewish  tragedy  of  millions  mur¬ 
dered  because  they  were  Jews. 

Then  as  now  his  analysis  of  the  history  of 
Cierman  anti-Semitism  is  the  same:  lie  holds 
that  the  medieval  Church  turned  “the”  jew 
into  the  very  image  of  the  devil  by  the  irre- 
s|)onsible  teaching  of  Jewish  “guilt”  in  the 
alleged  crucifixion  of  Jesus;  that  this  process 
of  abstraction  was  steadily  maintained  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Christian  religion  has 
been  taught  in  modern  times,  and  that  thus 
the  way  was  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Jew  as 
a  personification  instead  of  a  person. 

The  author  lends  force  to  his  pleading  by 
illustrations  from  the  gruesome  as()ect$  of  re¬ 
cent  Cierman  history.  He  foregoes  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  self-righteousness  and  puts  himself 
wholly  in  the  service  of  the  aid  that  has  not 
lost  its  validity  since  he  previously  s[X)ke  of  it: 
“What  we  need  is  a  new  Age  of  Enlighten¬ 
ment”  (Deutsche  Rassenangst,  Berlin,  1927, 
page  150).  “We”  is  a  Cierman  addressing  Cier- 
mans.  Should  not  perhaps  others  be  included 
as  well.^ 

Max  Selin ger 
Hebrew  Union  College 

^  Cieorg  Noth.  Christentum  und  Kommu- 
nismus  in  der  Weltwende.  Stuttgart. 
Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1954.  319 
pages.  14.20  dm. 

The  author,  born  in  Saxony  in  1890,  studied 
at  Marburg  University  and  received  there  his 
IJcentiate.  He  wrote  a  dissertation  on  "Pre¬ 
liminary  Questions  to  a  Theory  of  Perception 
of  Religion.”  As  an  author,  he  participated  in 
the  battle  of  the  “Bekennende  Kirche”  against 
National-Socialism.  In  1945,  he  was  ex|)elled 
from  his  farm,  and  became  a  pastor  of  a  I’rot- 
estant  community  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  Since 
1953,  he  has  been  a  minister  in  Diisseldorf, 
West  (Jermany. 

According  to  his  background  and  personal 
exjserience,  (Jeorg  Noth  seems  to  be  well 
equipped  to  write  this  work,  which  is  from 
every  viewjxiint  very  conscientiously  and  pro¬ 
foundly  done.  His  thesis  is  that  the  world  finds 
itself  at  a  turning-point  between  an  end  and  a 
beginning.  (Communism  is  a  true  product  of 
this  end-time.  As  such  it  has  to  he  studied, 
and  in  recognizing  its  false  points  a  blessing 
might  be  found  even  in  Communism.  An  over¬ 
coming  of  this  end-time,  Noth  sees  possible 
through  a  new  proclamation  of  Christian  be¬ 


lief.  He  believes  with  Paul  Tillich  that  Prot- 
esuntism,  particularly  German  Protestantism, 
is  faced  with  this  special  task — most  Cjermans 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  are  Protestants  and  feel 
most  heavily  the  Communist  impact — and  in 
recognizing  this  task,  it  would  enter  a  world- 
mission,  and  with  that  “set  a  beginning  in  the 
end  of  the  Protestant  age.” 

Armin  E.  Mruck^ 
New  Yor\  University 

**  Peter  Sulzer.  Schwarze  Intelligenz.  Ein 
literarisch-politischer  Streifzug  durch  Siid- 
Afril^a.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1955.  240  pages. 
13.50  Sw.  fr. 

This  book  gives  a  well  documented  picture  of 
the  social  and  political  problems  of  the  South 
African  Union,  predominantly  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  cultured  and  intellectual  Bantu 
leaders  of  the  Negro  masses.  Scores  of  quo¬ 
tations  from  Negro  writers  together  with  the 
author’s  own  keen  observations  form  a  kind 
of  symposium  on  the  theme  of  transition  of  the 
Negro  people.  The  desired  assimilation  to  the 
European  cultural  sphere  is  frequently  super¬ 
ficial.  I'he  fight  for  racial  equality  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  growth  of  disintegrating  {x)lit- 
ical  influences.  The  book  remains  impartial 
and  helps  us  to  understand  the  complexities 
that  underlie  the  restlessness  in  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Union. 

Kurt  Schwerin 
Northwestern  University 

Der  Volh^s-Brocl{haus.  Wiesbaden.  Brock- 
haus.  12th  ed.,  1955.  896  2-col  pages,  ill, 
18  dm. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  150th  anniversary,  the 
world-renowned  publishers  of  gloriously  reli¬ 
able  reference  works  have  reissued  the  twelfth, 
completely  revised  edition  of  this  (X)pular  one- 
volume  companion  work  to  the  Kleine  hrocl{- 
haus  and  the  Grosse  Hroci(haus  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  available  in  new  editions  since  1949 
and  1952,  respectively.  In  handy  format  and 
clear  type  about  40,000  Stichwdrter  pertaining 
to  all  fields  of  knowledge  are  concisely  and 
factually  defined.  The  text  is  completed  by 
some  3,500  pictures,  as  well  as  a  host  of  tables, 
charts,  and  maps.  As  the  book  is  printed  in 
Tiefdrucl{  (a  “first"  in  reference  work  publish¬ 
ing  in  Germany),  the  pictorial  material,  both 
single  and  multi<olored,  is  strikingly  plastic. 
The  many  maps  deserve  special  mention  for 
excellence.  The  more  than  reasonable  price 
puts  this  highly  commendable  and  truly  indis¬ 
pensable  reference  work  .within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  purse. 

E.  E.  N. 
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Alone  (Hcrnin  Diaz  Arrieta).  Aprender 
a  escribir.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Editorial  Uni- 
versitario.  1955.  95  pages. 

Enrique  Espinoza.  De  un  lado  a  otro.  San¬ 
tiago  dc  Chile.  Editorial  Universitario. 
1955.  93  pages. 

Jos^  Santos  Gonzilez  Vera.  Eutrapelia, 
honesta  recreacidn.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Edi¬ 
torial  Universitario.  1955.  85  pages. 
Manuel  Rojas.  Imdgenes  de  infancia.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  ^itorial  Universitario. 
1955.  100  pages. 

The  well-known  literary  magazine  Babel, 
which,  under  the  supervision  of  Enrique  Es¬ 
pinoza,  did  so  much  to  encourage  creative 
writing  in  Spanish  America,  came  to  an  end, 
temporarily  at  least,  in  1951  with  the  epitaph: 
“Un  epitafio  en  verso,  amigos,  quiero  /  para 
esta  torre  que  yo  mismo  he  sido.  /  Siento  que 
con  su  muerte  un  poco  muero  /  como  tras  cada 
companero  ido.”  As  a  posthumous  and  no¬ 
ble  gesture  the  mesa  directiva  decided  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  four  above-mentioned  cuadernos  of 
less  than  one  hundred  pages  each.  Another,  El 
pequeno  arquitecto  by  Maria  Carolina  Geel, 
is  to  be  added  to  the  Coleccidn  Babel  (|1,200 
m/ch.). 

Enrique  Espinoza’s  cuaderno  serves  as  pre- 
facio  and  despedida.  Partly  in  a  spirit  of  rem¬ 
iniscence  but  still  encouraging  creative  writ¬ 
ing,  Espinoza  writes  about  such  varying 
themes  as:  El  dtario,  la  revista  y  el  libro,  in 
which  he  gives  its  special  place  to  each  of  the 
media;  Bello  y  Gutiirrez,  in  which  he  says 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  concerning  the 
Bello-Sarmiento  feud;  and  "Babel"  y  la  gene- 
racidn  del  aHo  veinte.  Even  if  Espinoza’s  part 
in  these  cuadernos  is  only  that  of  historian, 
critic,  and  inspirer,  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

Of  the  four  cuadernos  that  reached  me 
through  the  generosity  of  Gonzilez  Vera,  only 
Aprender  a  escribir  by  Alone  was  not  auto¬ 
graphed,  a  fact  that  demonstrates  the  alone- 
ness  of  Hernin  Diaz  de  Arrieta  who  has  won 
many  enemies  by  his  refusal  to  praise  anything 
in  which  he  himself  has  not  seen  something 
praiseworthy.  In  his  little  book  Alone  gives 
good  advice,  so  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  person 
who  has  the  ajdn  de  sobrevivir,  i.e.,  the  desire 
to  write.  Of  course,  much  is  autobiographic,  all 
the  more  interesting  since,  relatively  speaking, 
we  know  so  little  about  the  author  of  Im  som- 
bra  inquieta.  Any  reader  will  find  his  favorite 


chapter  but  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
Chapter  I,  “Aprender  a  escribir,”  in  which  he 
says,  more  or  less,  one  can  depend  only  on 
oneself  to  learn  the  art  of  writing;  “Matar  su 
alma,”  in  which  Alone  urges  a  young  friend 
(eighteen  years  of  age)  to  have  patience,  re¬ 
counting  at  the  same  time  some  of  his  experi¬ 
ences,  saying,  among  other  interesting  things, 
“^poca  hubo  en  que  desempehaba  cinco  em- 
pleos”  ( sounds  like  a  university  professor  ?  ) ;  or 
“Sin  haber  releido  el  Quijote,”  in  which  he  has 
the  temerity  to  say  “I  do  not  like  the  univer¬ 
sally  praised  Quijote.” 

Imdgenes  de  infancia  by  Manuel  Rojas,  Ar¬ 
gentine-born  Chilean  writer  and  author  of 
Hijo  del  ladrdn,  plus  the  chapter  by  Espinoza 
about  Manuel  Rojas  gives  us  a  clear  picture 
of  the  development  of  this  really  significant 
contemporary  writer.  Manuel  Rojas  has  lived 
for  so  many  years  in  Chile  that  he  is  often  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  native  son.  We  learn,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  little  publication  that  he  is  Ar¬ 
gentine  by  birth. 

Eutrapelia,  honesta  recreacidn,  by  Jos^  San¬ 
tos  Gonziles  Vera,  gives  us  some  additional 
pages  equal,  or  almost  so,  to  the  best  of  Alhud, 
Vidas  minimas,  or  Cuando  era  muchacho.  In 
the  first  part,  El  conferenciante ,  Gonzilez 
Vera  gives  us  his  best  humorous  writing. 
Those  of  us  who  have  unwillingly  listened  to 
long-winded,  self-important  lecturers  who  use 
all  known  tricks  to  keep  our  wandering  atten¬ 
tion,  will  be  amused  to  more  than  silent  laugh¬ 
ter  occasionally. 

Every  serious  student  of  Spanish  American 
letters  and  every  library  will  want  this  little 
collection. 

fames  O.  Swain 
University  of  Tennessee 

**  Ricardo  Carballo  Calero.  Aportaciones  a 
la  literature  gallega  contempordnea.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Gredos.  1955.  227  pages.  54  ptas. 

An  adaptation  of  the  author’s  Sete  Poetas 
(1955)  supplemented  by  a  brief  sketch  of 
Galician  prose  (1855-1938),  completing  the 
original  introduction  and  expanding  into  an 
exposition  of  the  period  of  Risen  in  the  studies 
of  Ram6n  Otero  Pelayo’i  rich  and  varied 
novels,  plays,  and  translation  of  Joyce’s  Ulysees 
and  Alfonso  Rodriguez  Castelao’s  epigram¬ 
matic,  often  macabre,  but  humorous  tales  and 
farce  (1920-1953). 
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By  transposing  the  notes  and  text  of  the 
original,  Carbalio  (Valero  has  achieved  a 
clearer  and  more  effective  presentation  of  his 
tnaterial  with  greater  emphasis  on  relations 
with  French  and  English  literature  and  il¬ 
luminating  quotations  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Adde<l  to  the  original  essays  arc:  five  pages 
on  Rosalia  dc  Castro’s  metrics;  the  sections  on 
Cahanillas*  linea  and  idrario;  the  influence  of 
('arhallo  and  Noriega  on  other  Galician  fK)Cts; 
and  Manuel  Antonio's  further  sources  and 
connection  with  foreign  literatures.  More¬ 
over,  the  development  of  contemporary  C»a- 
lician  fxjctry  is  traced  by  the  insertion  between 
('abanillas,  C'arballo,  and  Manuel  Antonio  of 
brief  sketches  on  several  other  essential  figures 
in  that  field. 

Most  valuable  is  the  information  provided 
by  the  rich  annotation  and  the  seven  page 
bibliography  (1864  I95f). 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl^eley,  Calif. 

*  Tomis  Carra$(]uilla.  Ndufrago  asomhroso 
del  Stglo  de  Oro.  B.  A.  (iutierrez,  ed. 
Medellfn.  Bedout.  1956.  510  pages. 

Attractively  Ixnind  in  red  leather,  well  printed, 
and  tastefully  illustrated,  this  b(x>k  offers 
a  representative  selection  of  Carrasquilla’s 
prose,  based  meticulously  on  the  text  of  the 
first  editions  and  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  In  compiling  the  volume  and  annotat¬ 
ing  it  with  his  customary  painstaking  care, 
lienigno  A.  (iutiifrrez  renders  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Tomis  C'arrasquilla  on  the  occasion  of  the 
forthcoming  centenary  of  his  birth  in  fanuary 
1958. 

Kurt  L.  lyvy 
University  of  Toronto 

*  )oa(|uin  (tonzalez  Mucla.  El  lenguaje 
poetico  de  la  generacidn  Guillen-ljirca. 
Madrid.  Insula.  1954.  190  pages.  70  ptas. 

A  firm  and  broad  foundation  is  laid  for  this 
work  in  its  first  chapter,  dealing  with  the  ptx-t 
man  versus  the  prose  man  and  emphasizing 
the  fluidity  and  changing  asjiect  of  thought 
as  np|X)sed  to  the  fixity  of  idea,  which  becomes 
an  abstraction.  A  fcMitnote  says  that  the  au¬ 
thor  would  now  rewrite  the  intnxluction  dif¬ 
ferently,  making  use  of  later-accjuired  psycho¬ 
logical  concepts,  but  the  necessity  for  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  pressing. 

The  well  organizxd  chapters  which  follow 
deal  with  the  Noun,  the  Verbal  Aspect,  and 
.Sentence  Juxta|X)sition,  with  sulxlivisions  to 
take  care  of  more  particularized  facets  of  lan¬ 
guage  use.  lliere  is  much  theorizing,  as  well 
as  application  to  specific  poets,  so  that  the 
underlying  reasons  and  fundamental  concepts 


which  would  be  applicable  to  any  writer  are 
analyzed  and  brought  to  the  foreground. 

Some  of  the  poetic  usages  to  which  he  calls 
attention  arc  the  use  of  a  noun  without  the 
definite  article  to  refer  to  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  the  use  of  a  neuter  to  make  a  thing 
abstract,  the  absence  of  the  verb  ser  (especially 
in  Dirca),  equating  a  quality  with  an  object 
of  which  it  is  the  outstanding  characteristic, 
use  of  the  present  tense  to  “make  actions  time¬ 
less  in  a  world  where  time  is  not  measured  in 
duration  but  in  depth,”  the  addition  of  -iguar 
(-ization)  to  a  noun  to  make  a  verb,  fre¬ 
quency  of  apposition,  and  reiteration. 

While  suggestions  could  always  be  ma<lc 
as  to  the  selection  of  examples  or  tbeir  ex¬ 
planation,  this  study  of  the  language  of  a 
group  of  poets  is  the  Ixttcr  for  having  in¬ 
sights  into  the  philosophical  aspects  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  not  dejiending  solely  upon  purely 
technical  analysis.  B.  G.  I). 

**  luan  I^veluck,  cd.,  Cldsicos  de  Espaha. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  195?-6. 

In  its  Biblioteca  Verde  scries,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  )uan  Ix)vcluck,  the  ('hilcan  publish¬ 
ing  house  has  put  students  and  teachers  in  its 
debt  by  publishing  in  attractive  and  economi¬ 
cal  form  a  number  of  classical  plays  from 
Spain.  Pairing  similar  plays  provides  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comparison.  Tirso  dc  .Molina’s 
Burlador  de  Sevilla  and  7x)rrilla’s  Don  Juan 
Tenorio  combine  in  no.  68-9.  Vol.  79-80  in¬ 
cludes  b  )th  the  comedia  and  the  auto  form  of 
('alderon’s  lut  vida  es  sueho.  The  l^pc  ver¬ 
sion  of  El  Alcalde  de  Zalamea  is  included 
with  Caldcr6n’s  version  in  no.  94-5.  In  other 
volumes,  several  plays  by  the  same  author  ap- 
jxar  together:  lui  comedia  nueva  and  El  si  de 
las  nihas  in  no.  86-7,  and  Beribdhez  and  El 
comendador  de  Ocaha  in  no.  92-3.  Ix)|)c’s 
Fuente  ovejuna  fills  no.  81,  and  his  Arauco 
domado  makes  up  no.  82-3.  In  no.  88-9, 
Tirso’s  Don  Gil  de  las  calzas  verdes  is  pref¬ 
aced  by  forty  pages  cmlxulying  mcnlern 
scbolarsbip’s  attempt  to  reconstruct  his  biog¬ 
raphy.  Bulky  no.  84-5  is  given  over  to  four 
Golden  Age  autos  sacramentalcs  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  prologue  discussing  the  origin  of 
this  form  and  its  a<lvcntures  in  the  New 
World.  A  minimum  of  misprints,  an  attrac¬ 
tive  format,  and  low  cost  make  this  new  scries 
worth  the  attention  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

**  Manuel  Olgum.  Alfonso  Reyes,  ensayista. 

Vida  y  pensamiento.  Mexico.  Studium. 

1956.  231  pages.  |2. 

Manuel  Olgui'n,  a  Chilean  scholar  who  taught 


at  U.C.L.A.,  provides  a  brief  and  much 
needed  guide  through  the  abundant  and  vari¬ 
ous  works  of  A.  Reyes.  He  endorses  Medar- 
don  Vitier’s  definition  of  the  essay  as  “usually 
of  such  length  that  it  can  be  read  at  one  sit¬ 
ting,”  and  “revealing  the  subjective  motlali- 
ties  of  the  writer.”  Yet  he  includes — and  we 
<lo  not  complain — such  highly  organized  and 
objective  treatises  as  Im  critica  en  la  edad 
ateniense  and  ¥A  drslinde.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  periods  in  Reyes’s  life  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  thought  is  simply  but  ade¬ 
quately  traced. 

Reyes,  according  to  Olgufn,  is  a  Mexican 
through  and  through,  keenly  aware  of  the 
unique  atmosphere,  physical  and  spiritual,  of 
his  strange  and  beautiful  country.  But  he  is 
the  reverse  of  an  isolationist.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Hispanic  world,  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  is  the  heir  of  fJreece  and  Rome, 
through  the  Church,  Spain,  and  France.  No 
“Indianist,”  but  a  humanist. 

Olgufn  defines  the  increasing  social  pur¬ 
pose  of  Reyes’s  humanism  in  these  terms: 
“Hacer  del  cultivo  de  las  disciplinas  del 
espfritu  un  instrumento  de  acercamiento, 
mutuo  conocimiento  y  paz  entre  los  pueblos, 
para  convertir  a  este  planeta  en  una  morada 
m4s  justa  y  feliz  para  todos.”  TTiere  is  no  con¬ 
flict  between  the  humanist  and  the  humani¬ 
tarian.  TTie  immense  range  of  Reyes’s  erudi¬ 
tion,  the  very  depth  of  his  culture,  his  urbane 
cosmopolitan  smile,  his  irrepressible  humor, 
might  at  times  veil  this  essential  purpose.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  earnest  man  of 
good  will  must  l>e  naive,  and  Reyes  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Hut  I  agree  with  Olgufn  that  the 
humanitarian  purpose  is  central  in  Reyes’s 
life  and  thought.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

*  Hilda  Perera.  Aspectos  de  "1m  vordgine" 
de  fosd  Eustasio  Rivera.  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Manigua.  1956.  81  pages. 

This  is  the  fourth  publication  of  the  collection 
Manigua.  The  author  and  three  students  have 
collaborated  to  analyze  the  novel  by  Jos^  F.us- 
tacio  Rivera  and  appraise  this  gem  of  Hispanic 
American  letters.  They  pursue  a  scholarly  ap¬ 
proach  and  theit  appreciation  of  literary  val¬ 
ues  makes  colorful  and  interesting  reading. 
'Hieir  opinions  are  often  compared  in  relation 
to  such  eminent  studies  as  those  by  Eduardo 
Neale-Silva  and  Arturo  Torres-Rfoseco.  TTie 
author  writes  in  a  scholarly  and  candid  style 
and  the  observations  of  the  foursome  have 
depth  and  gootl  reason.  Much  is  condensed  in 
the  short  paragraphs  that  become  literary  cap¬ 
sules.  It  would  be  useful  for  those  studying 
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Im  vordgine  to  compare  their  work  with  this 
scholastic  adventure. 

Manuel  II.  Guerra 
New  Paltz  State  Teachers  College 

Marguerite  C.  Rand.  Castilla  en  Azorin. 
M.'Kirid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1956.  775 
pages. 

“Marguerite  C.  Rand  has  written  a  substan¬ 
tial  book,”  declares  Azorfn;  “in  its  pages  1  see 
my  extensive  work  clarified  and  interpreted.” 
TTiese  are  the  opening  words  of  the  great 
Spanish  wrher  in  the  Prologue  to  M. 
Rand’s  work.  Since  Azorfn’s  writings  express 
his  attitude  towards  life,  a  life  that  is  Spain’s, 
of  which  he  is  known  to  be  the  most  exact 
observer.  Marguerite  Rand  in  her  scholarly 
and  detailed  study  goes  deeply  into  the  things 
that  have  made  Spain  the  nation  that  it  is: 
the  Castilian  landscape,  its  flora,  fauna,  and 
varied  sensory  appeal;  the  cities,  towns,  and 
people  that  are  tbe  heart  of  this  great  and  pic¬ 
turesque  land.  Written  in  simple,  direct,  and 
concise  style,  worthy  of  the  subject,  this  bor)k 
is  the  most  complete  study  to  date  of  Azorfn’s 
more  than  fifty  years  of  literary  achievement. 
A  perusal  of  Castilla  en  Azorin  should  he,  tr> 
the  average  reader  as  well  as  to  the  scholar,  a 
most  satisfying  experience. 

Graciela  P.  N ernes 
University  of  Maryland 

^  Agustfn  del  Saz.  El  teatro  del  poeta 
nativista  del  Uruguay:  El  reallsmo  mdgico 
de  Silva  Valdds,  Barcelona.  Monteverde. 
1956.  22  pages. 

In  his  b(K)klct,  of  greater  scholarly  signifi¬ 
cance  than  its  small  numher  of  pages  would 
indicate,  Agustfn  del  Saz  tells  of  the  rise  of 
the  famous  Uruguayan  poet  Fernin  Silva 
Valdes  as  a  dramatist.  Carrying  into  the  the¬ 
ater  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  natlvismo  that 
have  made  him  renowned  as  a  |x)et,  Silva 
Valdes  first  produced  his  Santos  Vega  in  1952. 
TTtis  was  followed  in  each  of  the  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  by  one  play,  liarrlo  Palermo  in 
’53,  Por  la  gracia  de  Dios  in  ’54,  Ims  homhres 
verdes  in  ’55.  All  four  plays  have  achievr<I  re¬ 
sounding  success,  according  to  Agustfn  del 
Saz,  and  a  new  name  of  im|X)rtance  has  Ixrti 
added  to  Spanish  American  drama. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

Jorge  Adalherto  Vdzquez.  Perfil  y  esencia 
de  la  poesia  mexicana.  Mexico.  Secretaria 
de  Fxlucaci6n  Publica.  1955.  78  pages. 
Jorge  Adalherto  V4z(|uez,  himself  a  Mexican 
poet,  presents  a  brief  outline  of  Mexican 
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poetry  and  poets,  stressing  verse  patterns,  in¬ 
fluences,  and  subject  matter — from  Francisco 
de  Terrazas  through  the  seven  “dioses  may- 
ores”  (Nijera,  fXh6n,  Dias,  Mir6n,  Nervo, 
Urbina,  Gon2:ilcz  Martinez,  and  L6pez  Ve¬ 
larde).  Neither  profound  nor  detailed,  the 
hook  is  sound  and  sensitive  enough,  if  the 
reader  can  survive  an  overdose  of  purple 
cliches  and  space -eating  verbiage.  (En  el 
amanacer  apenas,  la  pocsia  mcxicana  comienza 
a  batir  las  no  cnplumadas  alas  .  /  .  as 
ciende  hasta  las  cumbres  de  Parnaso/  ...  la 
poesia  mexicana  abrev6  en  las  aguas  purisi- 
mas  de  la  espahola.) 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

**  Fernando  Alegria.  FA  poeta  que  se  volvid 
gusano.  Mexico.  Cuadernos  Americanos. 
1956.  83  pages.  $7  m/mex. 

Fn  the  title  story  in  this  collection,  “The  Poet 
Who  Turned  into  a  Worm,”  a  televised  Sen¬ 
ate  investigation  browbeats  a  well-known 
Negro  writer  into  groveling  acquiescence.  In 
“On  Which  Side  of  the  Curtain?”  a  fourteen 
year  old  Mexican  “zoot  suiter,”  peacefully 
munching  peanuts  at  a  Gary  Cooper  movie,  is 
dragged  out  into  the  street  and  mauled  by  a 
lujs  Angeles  mob.  In  “Blue  Baby,  1925”  a 
canned  milk  company  promotes  a  dying  four 
year  old  tot’s  last  Christmas  into  a  nation-wide 
publicity  stunt. 

Senor  Alegria  views  United  States’  mores 
in  a  sarcastically  surrealistic  mirror  reflecting 
nothing  but  hypocrisy,  materialism,  and  brute 
force.  Seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us  can  be 
an  unnerving  experience. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Rutherford,  N.  /. 

Rosa  Maria  Cajal.  Primero,  derecha.  Bar¬ 
celona.  1955.  206  pages.  25  ptas. 

Primero,  derecha  is  a  story  of  the  type  called 
in  Spanish  “novela  rosa”:  a  happy  and  lov¬ 
able  middle<lass  family,  with  five  children, 
easily  overcome  their  difficulties,  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  book  one  is  aware  of  the  in¬ 
defectible  happy  ending,  a  bourgeois  happi¬ 
ness. 

The  style  lacks  literary  pretensions;  it  is  in 
everyday  collo<]uial  language,  with  that  pro¬ 
fusion  of  “pulp”  magazine  effectiveness  of  ex¬ 
pression.  TTie  book  is  full  of  naive  good  will 
and  moral  purpose.  At  times,  we  run  into 
exact  and  well  noted  observations  full  of 
humor,  when  the  author  allows  herself  to 
show  her  own  personality,  and  this  makes  us 
feel  that  there  are  possibilities  for  Rosa  Maria 
Cajal  to  develop  her  technique  in  order  to 


escape  from  the  commonplace  sentimental 
novel.  Olga  P.  Ferrer 

University  of  Buffalo 

**  Evaristo  Correa  Calderdn.  La  noche  cil- 
tica.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1955.  225  pages.  60 
ptas. 

The  Gallegos  are  romantically  aware  of  the 
etymological  connection  between  their  name 
and  the  designations  for  various  Celtic  peo¬ 
ples.  Fancying  themselves  to  share  certain 
characteristics  of  the  Celts,  they  arc  perhaps 
too  prone  to  attribute  these  to  common  an¬ 
cestry,  whereas  such  resemblances  are  patent¬ 
ly  incapable  of  any  proof  based  on  ethnic  con¬ 
siderations. 

The  Celts  wage  valiant  warfare  against  the 
Saxon-inflicted  notion  of  “Celtic  twilight,” 
but  the  Gallegos  apparently  embrace  with 
masochistic  willingness  that  of  la  noche  cil- 
tica,  which  supposedly  hangs  like  a  pall  over 
the  montaraz  paisa je  galaico.  In  it  one  hears 
mysterious  echoes  of  a  gloomy  ancestral  past. 
These  cuentos  arc  masterful,  but  I  discern 
nothing  Celtic  in  them  at  all. 

Robert  A.  Fowlkes 
New  Yorl(  University 

Pedro  de  Escalante.  lus  vida  por  la  muerte. 
Madrid.  Aguado.  1956.  457  pages.  70  ptas. 
The  cover-portrait  of  a  Dominican  friar — his 
young  face  profoundly  sad  and  very,  very 
Spanish — gives  the  key  to  this  story  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  the  scries  Galena  de  novelistas 
actuales.  Fray  Rafael  tells  of  his  happy  child¬ 
hood  and  family  life  in  a  northern  province; 
student  life  at  the  University  of  Madrid;  a 
suggestion  of  romance;  the  gradual  drifting 
apart  of  his  companions  through  differences 
of  opinion,  indicative  of  widening  rifts  in  the 
(X)litical  background;  the  leaders  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  factions;  his  growing  conviction  of  a 
religious  vocation;  and  the  varied  ()ersonalities 
of  his  brother  friars.  Their  sincerity  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  all  mankind  make  them  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  Hermano  Asno  of  Eduar¬ 
do  Barrios. 

Rafael  has  friends  in  all  walks  of  life: 
Andres,  the  lad  from  the  slums  of  Madrid, 
and  later,  the  ragged  children  of  a  mountain 
village  near  the  monastery  of  Claros  Montes. 
Andres  is  a  casquero — a  word  for  “butcher- 
boy”  which  his  friend  says  “me  hizo  gracia.” 
The  effortless  colloquial  style  contributes  a 
large  measure  of  warmth  and  immediacy,  as 
do  the  feeling  for  landscape  and  the  savia 
nacional. 

Fray  Rafael’s  narrative  breaks  off  abruptly 
when  with  the  few  remaining  friars  of  Claros 
Montes  he  is  killed  in  the  general  destruction 
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of  religious  houses.  In  a  brief  epilogue,  the 
author  describes  the  new  community  which 
he  finds  there  some  years  later.  In  contrast  to 
Andres,  whose  utter  lack  of  faith  and  hope 
have  been  explained  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  life,  the  youthful  high  spirits  of  the  new 
generation  are  tempered  by  their  reverence 
for  the  martyrs,  and  their  conviction  that 
“jDios  no  permite  algun  mal! . . .  F.n  esta  con- 
formidad  debemos  vivir,  aunque  nos  contur- 
ben  cl  sufrimiento  y  la  dcsgracia.” 

Helen  M.  Ran  son 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

**  Pedro  dc  Lorenzo.  Cuatro  de  familia.  Bar¬ 
celona.  Plancta.  1956.  324  pages.  60  ptas. 
TTie  jacket  of  this  novel  by  a  forty  year  old 
author  from  Extremadura  promises  hard  read¬ 
ing.  TTiat  is  no  exaggeration.  In  this  most  ma¬ 
ture  of  his  four  l^ks,  Lorenzo  uses  the 
stream  of  consciousness  technique  to  narrate 
three  months  in  the  life  of  Camilo.  Incom¬ 
plete  sentences,  ideas  partly  expressed  about  a 
number  of  topics,  report  his  existence  from 
February  to  May  in  the  year  of  the  Spanish 
Republic,  1931. 

Camilo,  his  wife  Adhelma,  his  daughter 
Catalina,  and  her  sweetheart  Alonso  make  up 
the  quartet  of  characters,  with  the  rest  of 
Camilo’s  family  occasionally  mentioned. 
TTiere  is  little  narration;  what  happens  must 
be  deduced  from  the  thoughts  and  incomplete 
comments,  first  of  the  father,  then  of  the 
daughter.  The  action  swings  like  a  pendulum 
from  the  early  days  in  Paraguay  to  the  lively 
political  skirmishes  in  Catalonia.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  completely  provided  by  such  de¬ 
scriptions  as  Camilo’s  birthday  party  and  the 
amusing  attempts  of  the  parents  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Catalina’s  sweetheart.  Further 
food  for  thought  is  supplied  in  such  bits  as  an 
excellent  six  page  essay  on  composition,  as  the 
teacher  talks  on  “I^s  sictc  pilarcs  de  la  cre- 
aci6n.”  A  Valera-style  description  of  Camilo’s 
home  and  library  starts  Section  Two.  This  is  a 
difficult  book  to  read,  but  the  result  is  re¬ 
warding. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

**  Arturo  Mejia  Nieto.  FA  pecador.  Buenos 
Aires.  Kraft.  1956. 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  publication 
of  a  collection  of  stories  {El  ‘Chele’  Amaya  y 
otros  cuentos)  by  Honduras’s  outstanding 
writer  of  cuentos.  This  new  volume,  which 
contains  thirteen  stories  that  have  not  previ¬ 
ously  been  published  in  book  form,  is  indeed 
welcome.  Readers  who  expect  a  repetition  of 


earlier  work  will  be  disappointed,  for  there  is 
almost  nothing  of  the  Honduran  scene  in  this 
book — understandably,  since  the  author  has 
been  living  in  Buenos  Aires  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century;  but  they  will  be  pleased  to  see 
that  Mejia  has  lost  nothing.  These  stories 
show  the  same  imaginative  and  descriptive 
power,  the  mastery  of  the  surprise  ending, 
the  ability  to  give  a  new  turn  to  an  old  theme, 
the  sympathetic  understanding  of  simple  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  frustrations  and  triumphs.  The 
best  story  is  La  estampilla,  in  which  a  timid, 
sensitive  fourteen  year  old  screws  up  his  cour¬ 
age  to  pay  a  formal  social  call — only  to  mis¬ 
take  the  address,  see  the  wrong  person,  and 
lose  the  most  prized  item  of  his  stamp  col¬ 
lection. 

/.  Riis  Oure 
University  of  Miami 

**  Carlos  Prelooker.  FI  gorridn  y  la  piedra. 

Buenos  Aires.  Raigal.  1954.  167  paires. 

$18  m/arg. 

In  this  novel  Carlos  Stintson,  the  protagonist, 
loses  his  fortune,  attempts  suicide,  and  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  dead.  Wandering  aimlessly 
through  a  vast  and  torrid  Buenos  Aires  he 
meets  Clara,  his  former  mistress  who  is  now 
a  streetwalker,  and  accepts  her  love  and  home. 
Carlos’s  identity  has  faded  away  and  been  re¬ 
placed  by  his  autonomous  sensory  system. 
Only  after  being  confronted  with  his  past 
again  does  his  ego  return.  He  now  tries  to 
kill  Clara,  fails  to  reach  his  former  world,  and 
disappears  in  the  immense  city.  In  a  long, 
final  parenthesis  (there  are  four)  the  author’s 
confidante  unites  Carlos  and  Clara  on  a  sea¬ 
going  vessel,  TTie  writer’s  main  effort  has 
gone  to  descrilie  the  separate  actions  of  Car¬ 
los’s  sense  apparatus  independent  of  his  con¬ 
scious  mind.  TTius  page  upon  page  of  ana¬ 
lytical  details  and  physiological  reactions  arc 
recorded.  Such  an  experiment  is  interesting 
but  by  itself  not  enough  to  be  the  sole  raison 
d’etre  of  any  meaningful  literary  work. 

//.  Ernest  I..ewald 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

^  Elena  Quiroga.  Im  enferma.  Barcelona. 

Noguer.  1955,  243  pages, 

Im  enferma  has  gained  in  maturity  over 
Viento  del  norte,  a  prize-winning  novel 
(Premio  Nadal,  1950)  with  which  this  new 
novel  of  Elena  Quiroga  has  a  close  affinity. 
The  presence  of  a  motionless  sick  person  who 
influences  other  people’s  lives  is  a  common 
element  to  both  these  novels.  Tfic  prxrtical 
metaphors  abundant  in  certain  chapters  arc 
new,  beautiful,  and  befitting  the  situations  In- 
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volved.  Certain  psychological  insights  arc 
true  and  full  of  tenderness,  hut  the  general 
understanding  of  life  in  a  Cialician  fishing 
village  is  somewhat  girlish  and  city-like.  Class 
prejudice  seems  to  incapacitate  the  author  to 
enter  into  a  world  which  is  alien  to  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  social  surroundings.  The  use  of  am¬ 
biguous  insinuations  is  not  controlled  and 
mastered  well  enough  to  bring  out  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  ostentation  of  cruelty  seems  more  ir¬ 
rational  than  childlike.  The  strained  setting  is 
somewhat  forced  and  unnatural. 

However,  the  novel  powerfully  captivates 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  Through  gossip, 
tales  casually  told,  and  contradictory  confes¬ 
sions  by  different  people,  we  gradually  dis¬ 
cover  a  pathetic  and  simple  love  story,  in 
which  the  years-long  silence  of  Liberat.-i,  the 
unseen  main  character,  with  the  lover  in  back¬ 
ground  |)ers|)ective,  is  sensed  and  felt  by  a 
"flashback”  technique. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
University  of  Buffalo 


X  Angel  RfKln'guez.  A  orillas  del  Ijigo  Sa- 
grado  y  Fn  las  selvas  de  Bolivia.  1^  Pa/.. 
Murillo.  1955.  207  pages. 

(ieneral  Rodriguez,  author  of  Autopsia  de 
una  guerra  (Santiago  de  Chile,  1940)  about 
the  ('haco  struggle,  now  draws  on  nine  years 
experience  in  the  jungles  of  Bolivia  for  some 
fiction.  I'irst  is  an  eighty-four  page  novelette 
told  by  a  precocious  twelve  year  old  about  his 
aunt  who,  angered  by  the  infidelity  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  got  revenge  by  giving  herself  to  ig¬ 
norant  Indians.  But  more  interesting  than  the 
story  are  the  many  details  of  customs  and  be¬ 
liefs  around  l^ke  Titicaca. 

Tfie  second  part  consists  of  twenty-one  epi¬ 
sodes  with  reappearing  characters,  each  from 
three  to  twelve  pages  long,  set  in  the  rubber 
region  of  Ifolivia,  a  jungle  bigger  than  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland  together.  TTiey  deal  with 
fierce  animals  and  uniwlievahle  plants  that 
|X)ison  or  cause  visions.  One  tells  of  a  steamer 
going  over  the  falls,  another  of  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  a  $er|x-nt  and  a  puma.  Three  stories 
•leal  with  a  man  who  ties  a  girl  to  be  devoured 
by  ants,  one  recounts  the  marriage  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  girl  to  the  chief  of  a  cannibal  trilxr.  For 
those  who  want  to  know  of  the  Ifolivian 
selvas,  and  for  someone  Icxiking  for  ready¬ 
made  material  for  students  of  Spanish,  here 
is  a  treasure  house. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 


**  Fernando  Santivan.  La  hechizada.  Santi¬ 
ago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  5th  ed.,  1955.  99 
pages- 

One  of  Chile’s  most  gifted  writers  is  at  his 
talented  best  in  this  appealing  tale  of  unre¬ 
quited  love.  A  marvel  of  compactness,  Santi- 
vin’s  idyll  of  the  Chilean  pago  covers  an  emo¬ 
tional  range  from  the  tremulous  excitement 
of  young  love  to  the  harshness  of  primitive 
hate,  from  buoyant  humor  to  bitter  frustra¬ 
tion.  TTie  characters  are  well-sustained,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  minor  ones,  who  are  realistically 
and  tellingly  drawn  with  sure  quick  strokes. 
The  author’s  descriptions  of  the  Chilean 
countryside  arc  sheer  poetry — his  pages  lit¬ 
erally  breathe  the  fragrance  of  roses  and  jas¬ 
mine  and  sunlit  fields. 

The  eminent  ('hilcan  novelist  Fduardo 
Barrios  spoke  for  all  when  he  called  this 
charming  novelette  “una  pequetia  obra  maes- 
tra.”  Kenneth  Webb 

Muhlenberg  College 

Jose  Luis  Vivas  Maldonado.  iMces  en 
sombra.  Mexico.  Yaurcl.  1955.  142  pages. 
TTie  creative  power  and  perception  of  this 
Puerto  Rican  author  is  amply  apparent  in 
each  of  the  thirteen  stories  in  this  collection. 
The  author  succeeds  in  showing  the  spark  of 
nobility  and  grandeur  in  his  “little”  people 
leading  humble  lives.  The  aged  mother,  the 
idiot,  the  three  Negro  vagrants,  the  laundress, 
all  temporarily  illuminate  the  shadows  of  the 
mean  lives  around  them. 

The  author  shows  skill  in  his  deft  charac¬ 
terization  and  dialogue.  While  the  narrative 
of  most  of  the  stories  is  convincing,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  author  is  concerned  with  atmos¬ 
phere,  moo<l,  and  psychology.  He  is  convinc¬ 
ing  in  each  realm.  Dorothy  E,  Ilarth 

Pompey,  N.  Y. 

*  Jacinto  Cordero  Espinosa.  Despojamiento. 
Cuenca.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  ^uatoriana. 
1956.  205  pages. 

In  Jacinto  Cordero  Espinosa,  humble,  down- 
trfnlden,  and  long-suffering  Man — material¬ 
ized  in  the  Ecuadorian  Indian — has  found  an 
intense  and  jx^werfully  lyrical  defender.  Rich 
in  original  and  daring  images,  infused  with 
the  emotive  symbols  of  a  legendary  people — 
its  unwilling  soil,  austere  mountains,  gentle 
flocks,  and  stolid  oxen — Cordero  Espinosa’s 
poetry  laments  the  unending  tragedy  of  his 
“silenciosos  hermanos:  peones  eternos,  labrie- 
gos  de  la  piedra,  ofendidos  por  el  hombre.” 
His  poetry,  though  at  times  obscure,  speaks 
of  peace,  hope,  hunger,  and  death  with  a 
compassionate  and  unwavering  voice.  One  of 
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the  poems,  Retorno  a  los  padres,  has  been 
translated  into  Quechua  by  Manuel  Munoz 
('ueva.  Joseph  //.  Silverman 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

**  Violeta  Lopez  Suria.  Sentimlento  de  un 
viaje.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Cuadernos  de  la 
Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  1955.  45 
pages,  ill. 

Fight  photpgraphs  illustrate  the  eight  poems 
that  recall  scenes  and  sentiments  from  the 
writer’s  excursion  through  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Clermany,  and  Holland 
and  her  return  to  her  native  Puerto  Rico.  The 
spirit  of  the  place  is  effectively  caught  in  each 
poem  and  photograph.  The  eagerness  with 
which  each  place  is  visited  and  the  reluctance 
to  cn<l  the  journey  give  an  air  of  freshness  to 
the  work  and  bring  a  sympathetic  smile  to  the 
lips  of  the  reader.  Those  who  have  loved  the 
scenes  here  presented  would  undoubtedly  en¬ 
joy  having  this  little  book  as  a  souvenir  of 
their  own  travels. 

Dorothy  Clo telle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

Tomas  Navarro.  M^trica  espahola.  Reseha 
histdrica  y  descriptiva.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse  University  Press,  1956.  556 
pages.  $10. 

The  comprehensive  and  exacting  presentation 
of  the  evolution  of  Hispanic  metrics  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  monumental  work.  As  such,  it  is 
an  indispensable  reference  for  students  and 
scholars  of  Hispanic  letters.  Hut,  limiting  the 
task  to  this  presentation  was  not  enough  for 
the  methodical  and  f)enetrating  mind  of 
Tomas  Navarro.  Tbe  author  needed  some¬ 
thing  that  would  give  Hispanic  metrics  great¬ 
er  unity.  To  accomplish  this  he  has  success¬ 
fully  introduced  an  entirely  new  system  of 
envisaging  an<l  measuring  meter  in  Hispanic 
fioetic  verse  line. 

On  the  assumption  that  a  native  can  better 
feci  the  rhythm  of  the  language  and  that  His¬ 
panic  metrics  were  heretofore  analyzed  ac¬ 
cording  to  classic  precepts,  he  proceeds  to  ana¬ 
lyze  Hispanic  fxictry  on  the  basis  of  rhythmic 
stress  rather  than  syllabic  stress,  which  had 
already  been  alluded  to  by  Nebrija,  0)rrcas, 
and  Ifello.  One  has  to  account  for  prosodic 
stress  but  it  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
rhythmic  stress.  Other  devices  such  as  vowel 
harmony,  alliteration,  parallelism,  antithesis, 
etc.,  are  relegated  to  an  occasional  and  com¬ 
plementary  function. 

I.et  us  quote  Navarro  to  arrive  at  an  under¬ 
standing  of  his  system: 


I.a  parte  del  verso  comprrndida  drsde  la  si'laha 
que  recibe  el  primer  apoyo  hasta  la  que  prcceile 
al  ultimo,  constituye  el  peruxlo  n'tmico  interior. 
Actuan  como  anacrusis  las  si'labas  debilcs  an- 
teriores  al  primer  apoyo  del  verso.  FI  acento  hnal 
es  punto  de  partida  del  periodo  de  enlace,  en  el 
que  se  suman  la  ultima  sdaba  acentuada  y  las  iii- 
acentuadas  que  la  si)(an,  las  silabas  de  esta  mtsina 
clase  iniciales  del  verso  inmedialo  y  la  pausa 
intermedia. 

In  this  system  we  notice  the  conspicuous  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  conventional  iambic,  anap.irst, 
and  amphibrac  meters  which  are  literal  or 
grammatical  representations  of  the  verse  but 
which  lack  oral  rhythm.  Consequently,  His¬ 
panic  meter  is  basically  dactylic,  trochaic, 
polyrhythmic,  and  mixetl  in  this  order  of  pref¬ 
erence.  In  measuring  the  verse  line  Navarro 
divides  it  into  syllables,  then  the  syllables  into 
clauses,  and  finally  the  clauses  into  peruMis. 
These  are  the  basic  rhythmic  periods  that  de¬ 
termine  the  final  meter  of  the  verse. 

We  observe  in  the  quotation  alxive  that  all 
unstressed  syllables  (with  a  maximum  of 
three)  that  precede  the  first  rhythmic  stress 
will  be  considered  as  anacrusis.  Tlie  first 
rhythmic  stress  and  all  following  syllables  up 
to  but  not  including  the  next  rhythmic  stress 
will  comprise  the  internal  rhythmic  period. 
The  last  rhythmic  .stress  plus  any  unstressed 
syllables  will  form  part  of  the  linking  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  line  or  hemistich.  Conse(|uently, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  analysis: 

dactylic  dcHlrcavyllablr — o  doodo  :odoodn 
Ry  traditional  analysis  this  is  an  amphibrac  or 
rolling  meter  but  considering  the  first  syllable 
as  anacrusis  the  (period  between  the  first 
rhythmic  stress  and  the  next  rhythmic  stress 
would  make  it  dactylic  and  the  second 
rhythmic  stress  plus  the  unstressed  syllable  of 
the  hemistich  would  serve  as  a  linking.  I’hus 
similarly  we  arrive  at  the  following  analyses: 

1.  dactylic  hrndrcaiyllablr — (km>  doo  d<K>  (k> 

2.  trochaic  drKircasyllabIr — do  do  do  :  d«)  <*o  (>o 

3.  polyrhythmic  octotyllablr — oo  do«io  do 

TEe  polyrhythmic  measure  varies  and  the 
syllables  between  the  two  rhythmic  stresses  in 
question  have  more  than  two  syllables  which 
may  or  may  not  include  pro.sodic  stressed 
syllables.  Controversy  will  surely  arise  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  case. 

4.  mixed  hrptasyllabir — doo  I'wi  do 
4a.  mixed  rneaiilaho — oo  <'»>  f»oo  /k) 

4b.  mixed  enraiilaho-  <»  /xkio  do  df) 

TEe  mixed  comprises  a  combination  of  any 
two  meters  in  the  same  verse  line. 

A  third  laurel  can  be  added  to  his  other 
two  definitive  works:  Manual  de  pronunci- 
acidn  espahola  and  Manual  de  entonaridn 
espahola.  Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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**  Julio  E.  Payr6.  Qu^  es  el  "Fauvismo." 
Bueno*  Aire*.  Columba.  1955.  63  pages 
-}-  2  plates.  $12  m/arg. 

This  slender  book  is  excellent.  Its  author,  a 
well  known  art  critic,  writes  with  zest  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  Fauves 
from  their  beginning  (with  “cuadros  audaces, 
nacidos  violentos  de  color,  de  caracteristicas 
tan  nuevas  que  hieren  los  hibitos  visuales  del 
p6blico”)  to  the  present.  He  deals  succinctly 
with  Impressionism  and  post-impressionism, 
Fauvism's  antecedents,  points  out  music  and 
drama’s  comparable  rebellions  against  sym¬ 
bolism  and  realism.  To  represent — fervently, 
passionately — not  to  reproduce,  is  basic  to  the 
Fauve.  Hi*  joie  de  vivre,  primitive  colors,  flat 
surfaces,  and  the  substitution  of  arabesque  for 
center  of  interest  are  all  discussed,  as  well  as 
individual  Fauves,  of  whom  Matisse  is  the 
great  example. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Jos6  Juan  Arrom.  FJ  teatro  de  Hispano- 
amirica  en  la  ipoca  colonial.  1^  Habana. 
TTie  Author.  1956.  237  pages  -{-  12  plates. 
Specialized  studies  of  the  drama  of  each  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  any  general  history,  has  been 
the  practice.  J.  J.  Arrom  of  Yale  has  written 
the  best  volume  on  the  Cuban  theater,  as  well 
as  many  separate  articles.  His  present  book 
covers  the  whole  theatrical  scene  from  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Spaniards  to  1800,  with  a  dozen 
clear  illustrations,  as  well  as  eleven  pages  of 
general  bibliography  and  a  tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  footnote  references. 

Beginning  with  a  contradiction  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  held  idea  that  there  was  no  real  drama 
before  the  Spanish  missionaries  arrived,  the 
author  cites  many  instances  and  shows  how 
these  immature  attempts  were  exploited  by 
the  Spanish  priests  and  combined  with  Euro¬ 
pean  tendencies.  The  first  native-born  drama¬ 
tist  was  Juan  P^rez  Ramirez  of  Mexico,  and 
the  first  New  World  stage  was  built  in  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1597,  with  a  second  in  I^ima  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  according  to  Arrom ’s  research. 

Excellent  studies  of  Alarc6n,  Sor  Juana, 
and  the  other  outstanding  early  dramatists 
fill  the  pages,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the 
authenticity  of  Ollantay  as  a  legitimate  In¬ 
dian  piece.  The  author  ends  his  treatise  with 
Sirlpo  by  I^vard^n,  that  rang  up  the  curtain 
on  the  Argentine  stage  which,  with  the  end 
of  colonialism  and  the  advent  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  surpassed  the  previous  centers  of 
drama,  Mexico  and  Peru.  Arrom  has  written 
enough  in  what  will  be  the  definitive  study 
of  this  period  to  prove  that,  as  far  as  the  stage 


is  concerned,  the  Colonial  period  of  Latin 
America  was  in  no  sense  a  desert. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Andres  Iduarte.  Veinte  ahos  con  Rdmulo 
Gallegos.  Mexico.  Humanismo.  1954.  83 
pages,  ill. 

A  scries  of  six  critical  and  biographical  articles 
on  Gallegos  and  his  works  by  the  eminent 
Mexican  writer  and  scholar  whose  friendship 
with  Gallegos  has  covered  a  span  of  twenty 
years  of  close  association.  Each  article  in  the 
present  volume  appeared  previously  in  vari¬ 
ous  periodicals  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world 
and  they  were  collected  and  reprinted  in  one 
volume  as  a  part  of  the  international  celebra¬ 
tion  held  in  Mexico  City,  in  August  of  1954, 
commemorating  Gallegos’s  seventieth  birth¬ 
day.  Iduarte’s  article  “Rdmulo  Gallegos  en 
Espaha,’’  for  which  biographers  will  always 
be  grateful,  is  an  invaluable  biographical  rec¬ 
ord  of  (iallegos’s  life  during  his  first,  and  self- 
imposed,  exile  in  Spain  from  1932  to  1936. 
TTicrc  is  a  short  foreword  by  Gallegos  and 
numerous  photographs  of  Gallegos  from  1934 
to  1954.  Lowell  Dunham 

University  of  OI{lahoma 

Lisandro  Alvarado.  Glosarios  del  bajo 
espahol  en  Venezuela,  II:  Acepciones  espe- 
dales.  Ill:  Neologismos  y  arcaismos.  Cara¬ 
cas.  Ministcrio  de  Educacidn.  1954,  1955. 
xxv  505  pages  -f-  1  map,  397  pages  -f-- 
7  plates. 

These  two  volumes  comprise  numbers  II  and 
MI  respectively  of  the  complete  works  of  the 
author.  The  same  careful  and  laborious  effort 
in  editing  volume  I  {B.A.  29:2,  p.  217)  was 
observed  in  these  volumes.  The  editing  com¬ 
mittee  has  wisely  added  pertinent  essays  of 
the  author  which  did  not  appear  in  the  1929 
edition,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  Carlos  Mar¬ 
tinez  Vigil  and  a  prologue  by  Pedro  Grases 
evaluating  the  work  of  the  author.  The  essays 
added  in  the  respective  volumes  are:  Vol.  II, 
“The  Evolution  of  Spanish  in  Venezuela,’’ 
Vol.  Ill,  “Phonetic  Changes  in  the  Spanish  of 
Venezuela’’  and  “A  Linguistic  Anachronism.’’ 
A  bibliography  of  the  works  utilized  by  the 
author,  compiled  by  the  committee,  accom¬ 
panies  each  volume. 

Criticism  could  be  offered  as  to  correct  clas¬ 
sification  of  certain  words;  neologisms  which 
are  actually  of  general  use;  and  words  which 
arc  not  of  indigenous  origin,  but  as  a  whole  the 
work  is  a  useful  reference  and  its  reappearance 
is  welcome.  Daniel  N.  Cdrdenas 

University  of  OI(lahoma 


Books  in  Italian 

( For  other  Bool(s  in  Italian,  see  "Head-Liners") 


Francesco  Dc  Sanctis,  Lezioni  e  saggi  su 

Dante.  Sergio  Romagnoli,  ed.  Torino. 

Eiiuudi.  1955.  768  pages. 

- .  Lezioni  sulla  Divina  Commedia. 

Michele  Manfredi,  ed.  Bari.  Laterza.  1955. 
457  pages.  2,800  1. 

The  death  of  Benedetto  Croce  in  1952  closed 
a  period  of  just  one  hundred  years  during 
which  Italian  literary  criticism,  after  a  long 
and  obscure  hibernation,  returned  to  the  glory 
it  had  known  three  centuries  earlier.  The 
work  of  De  Sanctis  occupies  roughly  the  first 
quarter  of  the  above-mentioned  century,  while 
Croce’s  activity  fills  its  last  sixty-odd  years: 
Between  them  they  established  a  clearly  de¬ 
fined  current  of  critical  thought  which  is  sure¬ 
ly  among  the  most  significant  in  modern  lit¬ 
erature,  and  which  has  often  exerted  great  in¬ 
fluence  even  on  writers  who  were,  or  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be,  ignorant  of  the  actual  writings 
of  the  Italian  masters — as  Professor  G.  N.  G, 
Orsini  has  so  well  demonstrated  in  his  article 
in  the  March,  1955  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism. 

De  Sanctis  came  to  Turin,  a  political  exile 
from  Naples,  one  hundred  years  almost  to 
the  day  before  Croce’s  death  at  Naples  in 
1952.  By  1854  he  had  initiated  his  first  series 
of  lectures  on  Dante,  to  be  followed  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  at  Turin  in  1855  and  by  others  at  Zurich 
from  1856  to  1858.  Of  the  seven  articles  or 
saggi  critici  which  Dc  Sanctis  published  on 
Dante  during  his  lifetime,  that  on  Pier  dcllc 
Vigne  is  a  reproduction,  only  slightly  revised, 
of  one  of  the  Turin  lectures;  the  three  most 
celebrated,  on  Francesca  da  Rimini,  Farinata, 
and  Ugolino,  arc  more  elaborate  reworkings 
of  Turin  material;  another,  reviewing  Lamen- 
nais’s  translation,  was  written  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  Turin  course  and  the  other  two  articles 
were  written  at  Zurich. 

These  essays  arc  almost  uniquely  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  the  way  they  show  the  master-mind  at 
work  on  the  greatest  problems  of  criticism; 
not  merely  on  the  problem  of  achieving  a  uni¬ 
fied  and  synthetic  interpretation  of  the  Divine 
Comedy,  but  beyond  that,  on  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  nature,  function,  limits,  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  criticism  itself. 

A  student  now  has  the  choice  of  getting 
the  Einaudi  volume,  complete  in  itself,  or  the 
Laterza  one  plus  the  earlier  I^atcrza  volume 
which  contains  the  Saggi  critici  and  Nuovi 
saggi  critici  edited  by  Russo.  TTie  Einaudi 


volume  would  be  absolutely  indispensable  to 
anyone  who  does  not  already  have  the  critical 
essays  of  Dc  Sanctis,  since  it  contains,  together 
with  these,  everything  else  extant  that  De 
Sanctis  wrote  or  said  on  Dante,  exclusive  of 
the  History.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  informative  and  generally  satisfactory 
critical  introduction  to  this  material  than 
Romagnoli’s,  and  his  assistants  have  provided 
the  volume  with  a  fantastically  complete  set 
of  indices  covering  in  themselves  some  sixty- 
eight  pages  of  fine  print  in  two  columns. 
Furthermore — and  to  the  specialist  this  will 
no  doubt  be  the  outstanding  attraction  of  this 
remarkable  volume — it  presents  for  the  first 
time  the  complete  set  of  lecture  notes  on  the 
courses  at  Zurich,  known  heretofore  only 
from  excerpts  printed  by  Croce  in  Pagine 
sparse  di  F.DS.  (Laterza  1934,  pp.  14-35). 

The  scholar  who  already  has  plenty  of  De 
Sanctis  will  find  nothing  to  disappoint  him 
in  Manfredi’s  volume,  which  claims  only  to 
present  what  is  worth  publishing  and  pre¬ 
serving  of  the  lectures  on  Dante.  Manfredi 
had  access,  by  courtesy  of  Romagnoli,  to  all 
the  latter’s  material,  and  has  chosen  from  the 
Zurich  lectures  only  those  portions  which  are 
not  routine  restatements  or  simplifications  of 
material  from  Turin;  he  shows  the  same  ju¬ 
dicious  choice  in  the  selection  of  related  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  appendix.  The  critical  apparatus 
is  very  useful  by  its  system  of  cross-references 
to  the  History  and  Saggi  critici. 

Both  publishing  houses  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  their  zeal  in  presenting  now  for  the 
first  time  a  genuinely  complete  and  critical 
edition  of  De  Sanctis,  and  by  the  spirit  in 
which  both  editors  are  able  to  collaborate, 
each  working  along  different  lines  toward  a 
common  goal. 

Alfred  Maurice  Galpin 
University  of  Wisconsin 

•  Silvano  Bottoni.  Ricordi  d’amore.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1956.  63  pages.  300  1. 

This  short  play  studies,  in  a  manner  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Pirandello’s,  the  value,  accuracy,  and 
fragility  of  the  memory  of  an  ideal  beloved. 
To  an  old  woman  love  is  only  what  she  finds 
of  herself  in  three  men  whom  she  has  known, 
and  now  in  her  memory  they  all  have  the 
same  face.  As  each  of  the  men  evokes  before 
us  his  encounter  with  his  ideal  woman,  the 
three  discover  that  their  beloved,  too,  have 
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but  a  single  face.  The  real  woman  remains 
unrecognized.  1  ler  illusions  and  memories 
are  shattered  as  well  as  those  she  has  tried  to 
create  for  the  others,  because,  their  ideal  haV' 
ing  been  destroyed,  they  will  no  lunger  dream 
of  her. 

/.  W.  Malin 
University  of  Houston 


**  Angelo  Campione.  Morti  che  parlano  an- 
cora.  Milano,  (iastaldi.  1956.  117  pages. 
500  1. 

Anita  Mennella.  Italia,  maestra  e  bandiera. 
Milano,  (iastaldi.  1955.  99  pages.  400  I. 
Gemma  Sgrilli.  Semplici  storie  di  sempltci 
vite.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1956.  119  pages. 
500  1. 

Ulderico  Romano  Stefanizzi.  Ai  piedi  del 
monte.  Milano,  (iastaldi.  1956.  83  pages. 
350  1. 

Morti  che  parlano  ancora  is  a  novella  groping 
fur  self-realization — an  attempted  expression 
of  the  soul — each  aspiration  of  which  perhaps 
"non  sia  altro  che  un  sentimentu  stroncato  sul 
nascere  e  prima  ancora  di  vivere,  morto.” 
Italia  depicts  love  of  country,  family,  and  pre¬ 
ceptors  during  the  difficult  times  ending  with 
the  fall  of  Mussolini.  Semplici  storie  di  sem¬ 
plici  vite  includes  three  short  stories  which 
remind  one  that  “la  gente  felice  non  ha  storia,” 
but,  after  |)erusal,  many  readers  may  feel  that 
they  exhibit  “auspicio  .  .  .  di  serenita  .  .  .  che 
riscaldava  i  loro  cuori,  illuminava  i  loro 
spirit!.”  Ai  piedi  del  monte  contains  eight 
short  narratives  and  sketches  which  represent 
life  as  ameliorated  by  the  little  things  that 
provide  a  slight  transitory  enjoyment  and  as 
distressed  by  unhappiness  in  its  various  forms. 

R.  Tyson  IVycl^off 
Springfield,  Mo. 


^  Giovanni  Orsini.  Agarista  e  satelliti.  Mi¬ 
lano.  (iastaldi.  1955.  156  pages.  500  1. 
Already  well-known  a>  an  art  historian, 
dramatist,  biographer,  and  producer,  (iio- 
vanni  Orsini  won  the  Premio  Gastaldi  per  la 
Narrativa  in  1955  with  this  volume  of  novelle, 
or  capricci  as  the  adjudicator  calls  them  in  his 
introduction.  Diaphanous  tales,  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  B<)ntem|)elli  in  his  lightest 
vein,  their  settings  range  from  the  Greece  of 
the  tyrants  to  the  Rome  of  Bernini  and  Mil- 
ton.  Their  style  is  the  |)ertection  of  Tuscan 
idiom.  A  bibliography  of  Orsini's  works  is 
added. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 


X  Paola  Pardo.  Attanasio  Attoschi,  anima 
errante.  Milano,  (iastaldi.  1956.  95  pages. 
400  1. 

While  gazing  into  the  (fames  of  a  fireplace, 
the  author  imagines  this  tale  of  Attanasio’s 
soul  which  refuses  to  leave  the  earth  upon 
the  death  of  his  body.  Clothed  in  an  ill-fitting 
suit,  it  attends  the  funeral,  looks  critically 
ujxjn  the  bcxly  which  contained  it  for  forty- 
eight  years,  assumes  a  new  name  (Antonio 
Sfiera),  and  sets  forth  on  a  series  of  disil¬ 
lusioning  experiences.  Ignazio  Figurasi,  a 
frustrated  philosopher,  and  Occo,  a  poor 
tailor,  who  encountered  Spera,  the  soul,  while 
they  were  alive,  meet  him  again  after  death 
when  he,  too,  has  decided  to  abandon  the 
earth.  I'heir  three  lives  are  summed  up  re¬ 
spectively  as  a  sigh,  a  tear,  and  a  lie  which 
the  wandering  soul  in  a  final  foolish  gesture 
has  tried  to  change  into  hope.  Wit,  deftness 
of  style,  and  a  sense  of  humor  rescue  this  un¬ 
usual  little  fantasy  from  what  might  have 
been  depressingly  morbid. 

Karl  G.  Bottle 
University  of  Wisconsin 

X  (lavina  Piana.  Racconti  di  vita.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1955.  117  pages.  400  1. 

These  racconti  (nine  in  number  here)  are  not 
great,  but  they  show  that  the  author  knows 
how  to  be  dramatic,  keep  up  interest,  animate 
things  in  a  (x>etic  manner,  and  depict,  with 
understanding,  the  good  and  the  bad  in  peo- 
P'e. 

Most  of  the  stories  present  “la  vita  cost 
crudele  con  tutti,”  a  life  that  echoes  the  con- 
sec|uences  of  war,  a  life  that  compels  young 
mothers  to  sell  themselves  in  order  to  get  food 
for  their  children,  but  Gavina  Piana  knows 
also  how  to  find  humor,  as  is  proven  by  the 
last  story  of  the  collection;  “I^  vacanza  delP- 
avvcxrato  TrapfX)ni,  sca{x>lo  per  troppa  lx)nta,” 
a  pleasant  interlude,  almost  an  idyll  by  the 
sea. 

While  a  few  of  the  stories  may  be  medi¬ 
ocre,  bent  on  sermonizing,  or  used  as  padding 
to  the  collection,  the  majority,  with  their 
pathos,  insight,  and  originality,  well  deserve 
the  Segnalazione  d’Onore  al  Congress©  (las- 
taldi  1955  per  la  Narrazione. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  Al^ron 

Niccolb  Tucci.  //  segreto.  Milano.  Gar- 
zanti.  1956.  307  pages.  1,000  1. 

This  collection  of  ten  short  stories  by  Niccolb 
Tucci  takes  its  name  from  the  first  of  the 
ten  tales  in  the  book.  Some  are  laid  in  Italy, 
the  others  in  New  York  ('ity.  All  are  written 
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in  a  saJ,  reflective,  [)erhaps  philosophical 
vein.  To  my  mind,  the  two  l)cst  arc  II  stgreto 
and  Monte  di  Scarandogi.  Save  in  rare  spots, 
all  the  stories  are  utterly  lacking  in  humor, 
but  all  are  interesting  and  offer  a  fairly  wide 
variety  of  content  and  style. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  Vnivertity 

*  Lorenzo  Calogero.  Parole  del  tempo.  Si¬ 
ena.  Maia.  1956.  234  pages.  1,000  I. 

These  are  the  jxjcms  of  a  competent  artist, 
without  striking  originality  and  tending  to 
be  prolix.  Calogero  works  most  effectively  in 
short  compass,  producing  a  species  of  meta¬ 
physical  (or  existentialist)  snapshots  of  which 
the  following  piece  is  typical: 

Testa  Accolta 
Ho  la  testa  accolta 
fra  Ir  palnir  drlle  niani 
cd  ascolto  d  mio  cssrrr: 
quair  piu  liev^  cvciito, 
quale  sospiru  piu  radicato 
delle  palme  imtnobili 
io  non  sento 

in  una  circonvoluzione  lenta? 

Ixopardi’s  influence  is  very  apparent,  esj)e- 
cially  in  the  longer  poems,  though  Calogero’s 
line  is  harder,  his  vers  libre  less  sinuous  in  its 
movements  (cf.  “Discendente  di  Emiri  No- 
madi,”  p.  163). 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

*  Nicola  Izzi.  Non  ve  nel  tempo  abisso. 
Milano,  (lastaldi.  1955.  69  pages.  50(J  1. 

After  having  read  this  IxMik  of  [toems,  the 
reader  has  little  doubt  as  to  the  author’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  |X)etical  forms  and  as  to  his 
tremendous  skill  in  using  them.  His  favorite 
model  seems  to  l)e  Leopardi,  whose  themes  of 
the  remembrance  of  time  past,  of  lonely  mus¬ 
ing  and  the  power  of  imagination  recur  here 
together  with  some  archaic  words  which  are 
part  of  I^optardi’s  poetic  language.  One  of 
the  hest  poems  in  this  bexjk  is  a  meditation  on 
the  past,  near  a  moonlit,  silent  lake,  in  a 
delicate  mood  of  regret  and  acceptance. 

Margherita  M.  Silvi 
Smith  College 

^  Delio  Cantimori,  ed.  Giacobini  itahani,  1. 

Bari.  Laterza.  1956.  470  pages.  2,600  1. 
Another  book  in  the  Scrittori  d'ltaha  series 
which  contains  representative  selected  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Italian  Jacobins  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  TTie  essays,  so  chosen  as 
to  exhibit  the  range  of  the  radical  thought  of 
the  period  in  Italy,  include  expositions  by 


Gimpagnoni,  “Nicio  Eritreo,”  L’Aurora, 
Kanza,  (laldi,  and  Russo.  Apixrnded  notes 
and  annotations  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
revolutionary  ideas  then  current  and  to  the 
biographies  and  viewpoints  of  the  authors  and 
furnish  background  and  interpretation  of  un¬ 
clear  references.  Excellent  additional  foot¬ 
notes  and  an  index  of  names  lend  scholarly 
value  to  the  book,  but  there  is  no  bibliography. 

R.  Tyson  Wycl(off 
Springfield,  Mo. 


**  Leonardo  Sciascia.  Le  parrocchie  di  Regab 
petra.  Bari.  Laterza.  1956.  187  pages. 
1,000  1. 

What  a  charming,  subtle,  and  wholly  be¬ 
guiling  book  I  A  sort  of  modern  South  Wind, 
written  by  an  Italian  schoolteacher  who  por¬ 
trays  life  in  a  small  Sicilian  town  in  a  series  of 
essays  descriptive  in  character  and  analytical 
in  intention.  Sciascia  reveals  the  social  and 
political  forces  at  work  in  present-day  Italy 
and  comes  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that 
life  under  the  old  Spanish  regime  was  actually 
preferable  to  modern  progress  and  “demo¬ 
cratic  freedom.”  The  author  is  a  master  of  the 
ironical  innuendo,  the  sarcastic  aside,  the 
oblique  but  telling  revelation.  Here  is  a  “first” 
which  deserves  translation. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
luafayette  College 

Pietro  Elia.  /  verbi  italiani  ad  uso  degli 
stranieri.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1955.  96 
pages.  350  1. 

Manuals  such  as  this  are  very  useful  for  in¬ 
tensive  study  and  for  review  and  reference. 
This  one  is  arranged  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan:  An  introduction  deals  with  ty|)es  of 
verbs,  their  characteristics  and  ijualities 
(moods,  tenses,  (xrrson,  number).  The  auxili¬ 
ary  verbs  are  given  completely,  with  the 
corresponding  com|)ounds  beside  the  simple 
tenses.  Ijodare,  temere,  and  sentire  are  used  as 
the  models  for  their  resfxrctive  conjugations. 
Capire  is  used  for  the  -isc  complication  which 
sentire  does  not  have,  whereas  finire  is  usetl 
in  many  textbocjks.  Then  there  is  a  complete 
paradigm  of  lavare,  followed  by  a  section  of 
verbs  ending  in  (I)  <are  and  -gare,  (2)  <iare 
and  -giare,  (3)  -iare. 

The  section  on  irregular  verbs  accounts  for 
nine  in  the  first  conjugation,  alxiut  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  second,  and  forty-one  in  the  third. 
These  are  followed  by  a  list  of  impersonal 
verbs  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  verbs  with 
page  numbers  referring  to  the  model. 

H.  G.  D. 


Books  in  English 

( For  other  Books  in  English,  see  "Head-Liners”) 


F.  E.  Adcock.  Caesar  as  Man  of  Letters. 

New  York.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

1956.  X  +  115  pages.  $2. 

Recent  studies  of  the  works  and  historical 
significance  of  Julius  Caeur  caused  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  among  the  Latin  teachers  of 
France  and  Oermany.  For  the  historian  Ram- 
baud  maintained  in  his  well  written  book 
L'art  de  la  deformation  historique  dans  les 
Commentaires  de  C^sar  (Paris.  1953)  that 
Caesar  wilfully  misrepresented  the  merits  of 
his  legates  to  enhance  his  own.  And  Hermann 
Strasburger  in  a  brilliantly  written  paper  on 
Caesar  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries 
maintained  our  hero’s  lack  of  statesmanship 
(in  llistorisshe  Zeitschrift,  175,  1953),  be¬ 
cause  Caesar  allegedly  did  not  follow  a  well 
defined  and  clear  political  program,  llius 
modern  research  seemed  to  confirm  the  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  of  an  apocryphal  story — 
ascribed  to  a  Prussian  military  cadet — who 
seriously  questioned  the  greatness  of  ('aesar, 
since  he  obviously  wrote  for  mere  Latin  be¬ 
ginners.  To  be  sure,  nobody  in  his  right  mind 
will  doubt  the  fact  that  Caesar  wrote  for 
adults  and  nut  at  all  for  children.  But  teachers 
righdy  asked  themselves  why  susceptible 
young  minds  should  be  ex(X)sed  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  an  author  who  is  neither  a  reliable 
historian  nor  a  great  statesman,  even  if  his 
style  is  lucid  and  his  vocabulary  sufficiently 
small  and  simple  to  be  understood  by  school¬ 
boys. 

In  the  meantime,  Matthias  Cielzer,  one  of 
the  foremost  Caesar  scholars  of  our  age,  has 
successfully  refuted  Strasburger’s  thesis  by 
proving  (Historische  Zeitschrift,  178,  1954) 
beyond  doubt  ('aesar's  greatness  as  a  states¬ 
man.  And  now  Professor  Frank  Adcock  of 
Cambridge  University  convincingly  shows 
that  Caesar  is  well  deserving  of  our  admira¬ 
tion  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  a  fine  analysis  the 
reader  is  guided  through  a  discussion  of  the 
literary  form  of  the  Commentaries,  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  contents.  Their  theme  quite  naturally 
is  “war,"  and  this  fact  leads  to  a  treatment  of 
Caesar  as  “The  Military  Man,”  that  is,  his 
and  his  opponents’  literary  interpretation  of 
war.  The  man  who  said  that  “In  war  impor¬ 
tant  events  are  produced  by  trivial  causes,” 
who  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  (Germanic 
King  Ariovistus  the  proud  words  that  “It  was 
the  right  of  war  for  conquerors  to  treat  those 


whom  they  have  conquered  according  to  their 
pleasure,”  plainly  revealed  through  such  and 
similar  statements  his  Roman  personality  and 
his  literary  style.  The  time  of  composition  and 
the  time  of  publication  of  the  writings  on  the 
(Gallic  and  the  Civil  Wars,  and  other  works 
associated  with  Caesar’s  name,  are  treated  in 
the  last  two  chapters.  Sir  Frank  concludes 
that  the  Gallic  War,  though  written  in  stages, 
was  published  by  Caesar  all  at  once,  while  the 
Civil  War  was  written  fairly  close  to  the 
events  it  describes  “in  the  mood  of  dangerous 
conflict  rather  than  in  the  mood  of  victorious 
retrospect.” 

The  small  but  important  book  should  be 
read  very  carefully  by  teachers  of  I^tin  and 
history,  for  it  is  a  well  reasoned  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  a  great  man  and  mind 
who  occupies  a  commanding  position  in 
Western  thought. 

Luitpold  Wallach 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Michael  de  la  Bedoyere.  The  Archbishop 
and  the  Lady.  The  Story  of  Fenelon  and 
Madame  Guyon.  New  York.  Pantheon. 
1956.  256  pages  4  plates.  $3.50. 

The  quarrel  between  F^nelon  and  Bossuet 
over  the  mystical  ideas  of  Madame  Guyon  has 
been  described  as  the  most  famous  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  duel  of  all  time.  Certainly  it  rocked 
French  society  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  its  very  foundations.  The  fomentor 
of  the  struggle  was  Ixiuis  XIV’s  secret  wife, 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  was  she  who  turned 
against  her  friend  Madame  Guyon,  seeing  in 
the  latter’s  concept  of  the  individual’s  love  of 
Ciod  and  its  purity  a  danger  to  her  own  power 
in  the  kingdom.  She  forced  Bossuet  to  do  her 
bidding  and  carry  on  a  war  against  Madame 
(juyon’s  champion,  F^nelon.  In  the  out¬ 
come  it  was  France  that  lost.  The  story  is  ex¬ 
citing,  even  dramatic. 

Michael  de  la  Bedoyere  is  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Herald  of  London.  He  is  not  a  theo¬ 
logian  but  a  skilful  biographer.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject  is  thorough  and  he  writes 
well.  This  book  is  likely  to  remain  the  only 
important  account  in  English.  Reading  it  is 
most  rewarding. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 
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Elias  Brcdsdorff,  cd.  Contemporary  Dan¬ 
ish  Plays.  An  Anthology.  Cofxrnhagcn. 
Gyldcndal.  1955.  557  pages.  15  kr. 

The  nine  plays  assembled  in  this  volume  re¬ 
flect  the  movements  adhered  to  by  authors  in 
other  countries.  There  is,  naturally,  still  strong 
influence  from  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  but  there 
are  also  traces  of  more  recent  styles.  Although 
none  of  the  nine  dramatists  shows  the  mark 
of  greatness,  at  least  three,  Kjeld  Abell,  C.  E. 
Soya,  and  H.  C.  Branner,  demonstrate  a  mind 
and  pen  of  their  own.  Elias  Bredsdorff,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  signing  as  supervisor 
of  the  edition,  added  a  brief  introduction 
with  information  about  the  authors.  This 
publication  is  to  be  highly  recommended  for 
it  offers  students  a  cross  section  of  dramatic 
creation  in  Denmark.  Let  us  hope  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  follow  this  example! 

Walther  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

**  Hsin<hang  Chang.  Allegory  and  Cour¬ 
tesy  in  Spenser:  A  Chinese  View.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Edinburgh  University  Press.  1955. 
X  -j-  227  pages.  18/. 

This  critical  study  by  a  Chinese  scholar  is  of 
unusual  interest  in  two  areas:  Spenserian 
criticism  and  comparative  literature.  The  first 
three  sections  of  the  work  present  in  English 
translation  five  chapters  of  allegory  from  the 
nineteenth  century  Chinese  novel,  Ching  Hua 
Yiian  (Romance  of  the  Flowers  in  the  Mir¬ 
ror)  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  allegori¬ 
cal  treatment  of  the  theme  of  temptation  in 
this  work  and  in  B(X)k  II  of  The  Faerie 
Queene,  noting  especially  the  Elizabethan’s 
reliance  upon  personification  and  the  Chinese 
writer’s  upon  direct  illustration. 

The  next  three  sections  examine  in  detail 
the  function  of  the  knight-hermit  and  the 
savage  in  Book  VI  of  The  Faerie  Queene  and 
trace  the  sources  for  Spenser’s  ideal  of  cour¬ 
tesy  in  earlier  chivalric  and  pastoral  romances, 
in  his  observations  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  use 
of  his  patron.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  as  an  alle¬ 
gorical  model.  With  Spenser’s  ideal  of  cour¬ 
tesy  clarified.  Dr.  Chang  in  his  final  section 
compares  the  ideal  Renaissance  gentleman 
with  the  Confucian  "gentleman”  (chiin-tzu), 
indicating  parallels  between  the  development 
of  the  two  ideals  and  between  the  Chinese 
concept  of  ritual  (//’)  and  the  European  con¬ 
cept  of  courtesy.  Dr.  Chang  is  scrupulously 
careful  to  avoid  forcing  the  comparison  too 
far,  and  his  “Chinese  view”  adds  depth  to  an 
understanding  of  this  historical  and  literary 
tradition.  John  L.  Bishop 

Boston,  Mass. 


**  John  Dryden.  The  Works  of  John  Dry- 
den.  1.  Poems,  1649-1680.  Edward  Niles 
Hooker,  H.  T.  Swedenberg,  Jr.,  eds. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of  California 
Press.  1956.  xvii  +  414  pages.  $8.50. 

It  is  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  first 
volume  that  the  first  completely  new  edition 
of  Dryden  in  well  over  a  hundred  years  will 
be  the  final,  permanent  edition.  Professor 
Vinton  A.  Dcaring’s  text  is  presumably 
scrupulously  accurate,  his  textual  commentary 
is  full,  and  the  editors  have  provided  a  wealth 
of  commentary  on  the  poems  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  a  new  edition  of  Dryden:  He  is,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  the  last  of  the  giant  race  before 
the  flood,  the  third  member,  and  the  most 
pleasant  one,  of  the  great  seventeenth-century 
triumvirate — Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden — each 
member  of  which  is  the  perfect  representative 
and  crowning  glory  of  about  one-third  of  the 
century,  and  is  in  addition  such  a  superlative 
artist  that  his  claim  can  not  be  challenged. 
The  definitive  edition  of  Jonson  has  been 
completed;  that  of  Milton  nears  completion; 
and  that  of  Dryden  is  auspiciously  begun. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

*  Maurice  Evans.  F.nglish  f^oetry  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century.  lx)ndon.  Hutchinson. 
1955.  183  pages.  $1.50. 

An  “author’s  note”  at  the  beginning  of  this 
little  volume  indicates  its  limitations  so  pre¬ 
cisely  that  complaints  from  the  reviewer 
would  be  churlish:  “This  book  is  intended  to 
be  generally  informative  rather  than  original. 
.  . .  Owing  to  lack  of  space  I  have  been  forced 
to  be  rigorously  selective  and  to  ignore  many 
important  aspects  of  Elizabethan  verse.”  This 
hook,  then,  is  for  the  relatively  sophistic.ited 
undergraduate,  i.e.,  the  sort  who  reads  the 
poetry  also.  0)nceivcd  on  a  far  different  level 
from  C.  S.  Ivcwis’s  whimsical  masterpiece,  it 
fulfils  its  function  admirably. 

C.  G.  Thayer 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Adaline  Glashcen.  A  Census  of  Finnegans 
Wake:  An  Index  of  the  Characters  and 
Their  Roles.  Evanston,  Ill.  Northwestern 
University  Press.  1956.  xxix  +  146  pages. 
Tlie  author  has  listed  the  historical  and  lit¬ 
erary  names  which  she  has  recognized  in 
Finnegans  Wak^,  both  the  veiled  and  the  ex¬ 
plicit.  She  showed  the  page  and  line  of  their 
appearance  and  suggested  at  least  some  of  the 
other  })cr$ons  with  whom  they  merge  in 
Joyce’s  punning  continuum  of  language.  She 
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has  also  indicated  which  names  on  her  list  re¬ 
main  unknown  to  her  and  has  given  brief 
identifying  notes  on  those  she  has  distin¬ 
guished.  llie  result  is  a  tool  which  will  be 
indispensable  to  students  of  the  IVa^c  and 
[)erha{)s  both  helpful  and  confusing  to  dab 
biers. 

But  the  Census  is  not  yet  a  perfect  tool,  as 
Adaline  (ilasheen,  herself,  is  first  to  explain. 
Its  users  will  add  identifications  of  their  own, 
and,  on  occasion,  challenge  certain  of  hers. 
When  joyce  writes  “.  .  .  pickle  him  down  to 
the  button  of  his  seat  and  his  sess  old  soss 
Krinly  into  the  boclgein  with  the  help  of  Divy 
and  jorum’s  locquor  .  .  .  ,”  it  is  f)erhaps  a 
work  of  su(x;rerogation  to  list  jorum  (a  wine 
Ixjwl),  despite  its  capital,  as  a  proper  name 
and  indicate  it  as  unidentified;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  inconsistent  to  do  so  and  fail  to  list 
cither  Divy  (slang  for  share)  or  Davy  of  the 
famous  locker.  In  the  “joakimono,”  or  wood¬ 
en  kimono  or  coffin,  which  joyce  provides  for 
I'inn,  A.  (ilasheen  has  projierly  seen  the  hid¬ 
den  name  of  joachim,  but  has  failed  to  identi¬ 
fy  him  as  the  historical  abbot  of  Flora  who 
sought  hidden  and  symbolic  meanings  in 
scripture,  and  who  passes  through  Stephen’s 
thought  in  Ulysses. 

IXrspite  sucb  quibbles,  Adaline  (ilasheen’s 
Census  is  an  excellent  name  index  to  Finne¬ 
gans  Waf(e,  She  has  included  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tive  synopsis  of  the  Wak^e,  section  by  section, 
a  useful  table  of  “Who  is  who  when  every- 
Uxly  is  somrlxxly  else,’’  and  a  brief  but  ex¬ 
cellent  prefatory  essay  on  joyce’s  purjwsc  and 
method.  Richard  Kllmann  has  written  a  pleas¬ 
ing,  though  unneeded  Foreword. 

Edward  Murray  Claris 
Centenary  College  of  Ijouisiana 

^  Stanislaw  Hels/tyfiski,  ed.  Adam  Middle- 
wicz:  179H-1855,  Selected  Poetry  &  Prose. 
Warsaw.  Folonia.  1955.  192  pages  -j-  13 
plates. 

litis  anthology,  presenting  the  works  of  the 
greatest  of  Polish  poets,  is  a  valuable  one.  The 
editor,  a  professor  of  English  literature  at  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  known  before  the  war 
for  his  translations  of  English  poetry,  has 
done  a  highly  competent  job.  The  biographi¬ 
cal  introduction  is  short,  sober,  and  precise. 
Similarly,  the  selection  of  the  poet’s  works 
has  Iteen  made  with  taste,  unbiased  by  any 
other  than  literary  considerations. 

lltc  book  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first, 
entitled  “They  Knew  and  l.ove«l  Mickiewicz,” 
is  a  com|K-ndium  of  foreign  voices  praising 
the  man  and  the  }X)Ct.  llic  second  part  of  the 
Ixjok  contains  “Selected  Poetry  and  Prose.’’ 


Poetry  is  richly  represented.  There  are 
some  of  the  Ballads  and  Romances;  all  of  the 
Crimean  Sonnets;  patriotic  and  religious 
poems;  love  lyrics;  fragments  from  Konrad 
Wallenrod;  three  chapters  from  the  Boolt^s  of 
the  Polish  Pilgrims  (the  Bool(^s  of  the  Polish 
Nation  arc  omitted)  followed  by  the  “Prayer” 
and  the  “Litany”  of  the  Pilgrim;  the  Pro¬ 
logue  and  three  full  books,  I,  XI,  and  XII,  of 
Pan  Tadeusz  completed  by  the  poet’s  own 
synopses  of  the  remaining  nine;  finally  Fore¬ 
father's  Eve  Part  III  is  presented  in  a  sequence 
of  three  scenes,  1,  2  and  6,  followed  by  two 
|)oem$  of  the  Digression  and  preceded  by  the 
excellent  analysis  of  the  drama  hy  the  late 
(i.  R.  Noyes  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  prose  selection  is  modest  in  scope.  It 
includes  five  editorials  from  the  Tribune  des 
Peuples,  a  passage  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
from  a  lecture  delivered  in  1841  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France,  and  an  interesting  piece  of 
literary  criticism  on  Byron.  The  latter,  pub¬ 
lished  here  for  the  first  time  in  English,  is  the 
fX)et’s  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Giaour 
done  in  1835.  Flxcept  for  this  preface,  all  the 
texts  are  borrowed  from  already  published 
English  translations,  mostly  from  the  two 
American  anthologies;  Poems  by  Adam 
Midtjewicz,  translated  by  (i.  R.  Noyes  and 
Adam  Mid{iewicz,  A  Poet  of  Poland,  edited 
by  Manfred  Kridl.  However,  the  Pan  Tadeusz 
and  Konrad  Wallenrod  are  given  in  the  much 
older  and  preferable  versions  by  Maude 
Ashurst  Biggs  published  in  I^ondon  respec¬ 
tively  in  1885  and  1882.  On  the  whole,  the 
editor’s  choice  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by 
the  literary  quality  of  available  translations. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  none  of  them  was 
done  by  a  true  |X)ct.  Thus  the  virtue  of 
Mickicwicz’s  |H)Ctical  expression  with  its  as¬ 
tounding  directness  and  simplicity  is  lost  for 
the  English  reader. 

Maria  Kosl(o 
Queens  College 

Christopher  Hollis.  A  Study  of  George 

Orwell.  The  Man  and  His  Worlds.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Regnery.  1956.  viii  -f-  212  pages. 
$1.75. 

This  study  combines  the  biographical  with 
the  interpretative  approach.  The  author,  who 
knew  Orwell  at  Eton,  traces  his  development 
from  dissenter,  solitary,  and  socialist  to  com¬ 
batant  of  totalitarian  dictatorship.  The  re¬ 
flections  of  Orwell’s  incisive  experiences,  such 
as  his  life  in  Burma,  his  Bohemian  days  in 
Paris  and  London,  and  his  participation  in 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  are  analyzed  in  his 
works,  from  his  first  novel  Burmese  Days  to 
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1984.  Orwell  emerges  as  a  great  satirical  writ¬ 
er  in  the  Swiftian  tradition,  but  also  as  an 
agnostic  whose  ambivalent  attitude  ap(xrars 
to  the  author  inconsistent  with  his  defense  of 
humanistic  values. 

Werner  Hollmann 
Princeton  University 

*  Kenneth  Hopkins,  The  Poets  laureate. 
New  York.  Library  Publishers.  1955,  295 
pages.  $4,75. 

Written  with  humor  enriched  with  anecdote, 
this  survey  of  the  sixteen  poets  who  have  held 
the  office  of  Poet  laureate  of  England  is  il¬ 
luminating  and  fun  to  read.  The  office,  its 
obligations,  and  meagre  fierquisites  are  ex¬ 
plained,  as  well  as  the  reactions  of  holders  and 
candidates.  Kenneth  Hopkins  has  traced 
three  centuries  of  English  poetry  and  literary 
[>ersonalities  and  provided  rewarding  glimpses 
of  the  men  Ixrhind  the  jxjct’s  pen,  as  well  as 
samples  of  their  work  as  poets  and,  some¬ 
times  a  very  different  matter,  as  self-conscious 
laureates.  An  absorbing  book  that  offers  enter¬ 
tainment  and  information. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

*  Walter  Johnson,  tr.  &  ed.  Strindberg’s 
"Queen  Christina,"  "Charles  XU,"  "Gus¬ 
tav  III."  Seattle,  Wash.  University  of 
Washington  Press  (New  York.  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation).  1955.  vii  -j" 
282  pages,  ill.  $4.50, 

Tfiese  translations  of  three  of  Strindberg’s 
most  important  historical  plays  are  indeed  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  works  of  the  great 
Swedish  dramatist  available  in  English,  and 
all  the  more  so  as  they  introduce  the  English- 
s()eaking  readers  to  a  notable  phase  of  his  pro¬ 
duction  hitherto  largely  unfamiliar  to  them. 
All  the  plays  in  question  strikingly  illustrate 
Strindl>erg’s  original  approach  to  the  historical 
drama,  and  are  universal  in  their  appeal  on 
account  of  their  (penetrating  insight  into  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  behavior,  although  they  cen¬ 
ter  around  national  Swedish  characters  and 
events.  Johnson  adds  much  to  the  value  of 
these  accurate  and  generally  very  satisfactory 
translations  with  his  excellent  introductions 
and  full  notes.  Richard  Heck 

University  of  North  Dakota 

*  Waclaw  I^ednicki,  ed,  Adam  Mickiewicz 
in  World  IJterature.  Ik-rkeley,  ('alif.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  ('alifornia  Press.  1956.  xvi 
626  pages  -J-  13  plates.  $7.50, 

In  1955  the  world  marked  the  centennial  of 
the  death  of  the  immortal  Polish  poet.  In  the 


United  States  the  Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  California  Press,  commemorated  the  event 
by  publishing  this  excellent  and  impressive 
volume,  which  traces  the  literary  influence 
and  impression  of  Mickiewicz  upon  world 
literature.  Thirty  contributors  have  partici- 
()ated. 

The  symposium  o(iens  with  an  essay  by  the 
late  Jan  i.«cho6,  "Mickiewicz  in  Polish 
PtKTtry.”  The  next  article,  the  largest  and  a 
study  in  itself,  is  written  by  the  editor  with 
great  perspicacity  and  warmth,  and  treats 
Mickicwicz’s  stay  in  Russia  and  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Pushkin.  The  third  article,  by  CJleb 
Struve,  presents  a  thorough  study  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  translators  and  scholars  of  Mickiewicz. 
Further  articles  either  reflect  Mickiewicz’s 
stay  and  manifold  activities  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland  or  depict  his  literary 
influence  and  impact  upon  other  countries — 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  Britain,  and  the  Bal¬ 
kans.  The  article  by  Francis  1.  Whitfield, 
“Mickiewicz  and  American  Literature”  is 
noteworthy.  A  personal  touch  is  suggested  in 
“The  Living  Pan  Tadeusz”  by  Michal  Pawli- 
kowski. 

The  book  is  not  merely  a  worthy  monu¬ 
ment  to  a  great  poet;  it  also  includes  valuable 
items  which  hitherto  have  not  Ixren  published 
in  English,  or  have  not  been  published  at  all. 
Some  articles  include  exhaustive  bibliogra¬ 
phies  of  Mickiewicz’s  works  in  the  res(x:ctive 
languages.  The  symposium  ends  with  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Mickiewicz  by  the  well 
known  scholar,  Wiktor  Weintraub.  Alto¬ 
gether,  it  makes  a  valuable  book  not  only  for 
students  of  Mickiewicz  but  for  students  of 
comparative  literature  as  well. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Katherine  I.«ver.  The  Art  of  Greek  Com¬ 
edy.  lx>ndon.  Methuen.  1956.  xi  -f-  212 
pages.  21/. 

This  study  traces  Greek  comedy  from  its 
sources  in  early  (>reek  myth,  ritual,  and  {M>e- 
try  to  its  establishment  in  Athens;  and  thence, 
after  a  masterly  study  of  Aristophanes, 
through  the  Middle  and  New  comedy.  The 
author  carefully  evaluates  the  fragments  of 
pre-dramatic  poetry  and  of  fJreek  comment 
on  comedy,  and  sifts  with  discrimination 
previous  studies  of  her  subject.  Her  pro<Juct 
is  a  skilful  weaving  of  her  tantalizingly  scanty 
bits  of  fact  into  a  coherent,  highly  acceptable 
account.  Her  early  preoccupation  with  dis¬ 
jecta  membra  leads  her  at  times  to  interpret 
statements  of  Aristophanes  out  of  context 
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where  the  contextual  meaning  does  not  fully 
support  her;  but  such  minor  oversights  do  nut 
vitiate  the  worth  of  her  work  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  degree.  Such  painstaking  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  studies  are  not  only  of  great  value  to  lit¬ 
erary  studies;  they  should  serve  also  as  medi¬ 
cines  to  the  pedantic  sickness  which  sometimes 
repels  serious  readers  from  classical  study. 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Alan  Dugald  McKillop.  The  Early  Mas¬ 
ters  of  English  Fiction.  Lawrence,  Kans. 
University  of  Kansas  Press.  1956.  233 
pages,  ill.  -f-  4  plates.  $5. 

Professor  McKillop's  essays  were  planned  as 
a  "brief  critical  and  historical  survey  of  the 
major  works”  of  I3efoe,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Smollett,  and  Sterne,  in  which  “we  may  read¬ 
just  views,  redistribute  emphasis,  and  attain 
a  more  complete  understanding.”  The  meth¬ 
od  used  is  that  of  perspectivism — a  reading  of 
the  novelists  in  "the  light  of  their  age,  and 
also  in  the  light  of  the  heightened  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  theory  of  prose  fiction  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  own  time.”  The  essays 
are  concise,  coherent,  often  stimulating  (par¬ 
ticularly  that  on  Sterne),  and  only  rarely  “pro¬ 
fessorial”  in  tone.  Yet  one  wishes  the  work 
were  much  longer,  for  the  essays  are  too  brief 
to  treat  adequately  of  both  aspects — historical 
and  critical — which  Professor  McKillop  has 
taken  as  his  method. 

fames  R.  Wilson 
University  of  Tennessee 

Adam  Mickiewicz.  Selected  Poems.  Clark 
Mills,  ed.  New  York.  Noonday.  1956.  124 
pages.  $3. 

I’Ntsco.  Adam  Micl(ieu'icz.  In  Com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Centenary  of  his 
Death.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1955.  x  -f-  295  pages.  $3. 

With  the  second  b(X)k  UNtsco  is  paying 
honor  to  the  great  Polish  poet.  It  includes, 
besides  a  sketch  of  his  life,  valuable  essays  of 
fan  Parandowski  on  the  life  and  work  of  the 
p<>et,  of  Jean  Fabre  on  his  role  in  Eurof)ean 
Romanticism,  of  Serge  Sovietov  on  Mickie¬ 
wicz  in  Russia,  of  Maxime  I.croy  on  .Mickie¬ 
wicz  in  France,  of  (liovani  Maver  on  Mickie¬ 
wicz  in  Italy,  of  Karel  Krej^i  on  Mickiewicz 
in  the  literature  of  the  western  and  southern 
Slavs,  and  of  Juliusz  Kleiner  on  Pan  Tadeusz’s 
Poland.  Then  follows  a  fine  selection  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  poetry  and  prose  works,  tributes 
of  leading  contemporaries,  and  a  bibliography 
of  the  principal  translations. 


Tlie  book  consists  of  skilful  contributions 
of  distinguished  European  Slavists.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  the  articles  of  authors  who  live 
under  (Communist  rule  to  put  the  accent  on 
the  poet  as  a  social  philosopher  and  not  as  a 
torchbearer  of  freedom.  The  fact  is  that  he 
was  the  apostle  of  liberty — not  only  for  Po¬ 
land  but  for  all  nationalities  inside  Russia 
oppressed  by  Russian  absolutism.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  deplorable  that  the  influences  of  Mickie¬ 
wicz  on  Ukrainian  literature  were  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  article.  The  Iiool(  of  the  Polish 
Pilgrims  by  Mickiewicz  was  adapted  by  My- 
kola  Kostomariv  (1817-1885),  and  as  “The 
Books  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Ukrainian  Na¬ 
tion”  it  was  the  ideology  of  the  Cyrillo- 
Methodian  Brotherhood  (1846)  in  Kiev  and 
decidedly  stimulated  Ukrainian  nationalism. 
Mickiewicz’s  scheme  of  East  European  his¬ 
tory  found  also  no  evaluation. 

Tlie  first  work  includes  “Introductory 
Notes”  of  the  editor,  a  brilliant  critical  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mickiewicz  as  a  writer  and 
patriot  by  Jan  I-echo6,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Polish  poets  in  exile  and 
who,  in  despair  about  the  fate  of  Poland, 
tragically  ended  his  life  in  New  York  some 
months  ago;  finally,  the  best  selection  in 
existence  of  translations  into  English,  effected 
under  the  direction  of  Clark  Mills  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  distinguished  British  and  American 
jxHTts,  among  them  W.  H.  Auden,  Louise 
Bogan,  Rolfe  Humphries,  Babette  Deutsch, 
Rol)ert  Hillyer,  and  others. 

The  lxx)k  is  a  worthy  homage  to  Mickie¬ 
wicz  and  a  dignified  tribute  of  America  to 
his  memory. 

Roman  Smal-Stocl{i 
Marquette  University 

*  John  Middleton  Murry.  Keats.  New  York. 

N(X)nday.  3rd  ed.,  1955.  322  pages.  $4. 
This  third  edition  of  Murry’s  essays  contains 
a  new  piece  called  “Keats  and  Isabella  Jones” 
which  attacks  John  Gittings’s  delineation  of 
the  poet  as  artist,  lover,  and  man  in  Keats: 
The  Living  Year.  The  issues  are  important, 
for  (littings’s  claims  seriously  damage  the 
portrait  of  Keats  that  Murry  believes  is  clear 
in  the  later  letters  and  poetry.  Especially  sig¬ 
nificant  is  Murry’s  contention  that  Gittings’s 
handling  of  literary  parallels  and  borrowings 
is  questionable.  Because  the  burden  of  Git¬ 
tings’s  proofs  rests  on  evidences  that  must  re¬ 
ceive  stronger  support  to  be  acceptable,  Mur¬ 
ry’s  case  is  on  the  whole  substantiated. 

Stewart  C.  Wilcox 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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**  Robert  J.  Nicss.  julien  Benda.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  University  of  Michigan  Press.  1956. 

xi  -}■  ^61  pages.  $6.50. 

Benda  (1867-1956),  an  emancipated  French 
Jew,  enjoyed  social  life  while  despising  it,  and 
loved  to  play  the  part  of  the  old  curmudgeon. 
He  considered  himself  a  priest  of  the  spirit, 
a  “cleric,”  a  “religious,”  and  by  the  spirit  he 
meant  rationalism  of  the  strictest  observance: 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant.  In  an  age  of  dy- 
namism,  intuition,  neo-romanticism,  fluidity, 
and  general  confusion,  he  defended  hard  and 
cool  reason  with  the  sombre  passion  of  an 
Old  Testament  prophet.  His  bete  noire  was 
another  emancipated  Jew,  Bergson.  His  best 
known  book  (out  of  forty)  is  La  trahison  des 
clercs:  the  clergy  of  the  intellect  untrue  to  its 
mission.  A  minor  figure,  but  vivid.  And  the 
book  gives  an  admirable  survey  of  France’s 
spiritual  life  during  the  sixty  years  of  Benda’s 
activity.  Ours  has  been  tame  in  comparison. 

Albert  Gu^rard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

^  S.  C.  Nott,  ed.  The  Mahabharata  of  Vy- 
asa  Krishna  Dwaipayana.  Selections  from 
The  Adi  Parva  and  The  Sambha  Parva. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1956. 

xii  -j-  205  pages,  ill.  -f-  4  plates.  $4.75. 

S.  C.  Nott  has  selected  a  generous  helping 
from  this  voluminous  Indian  epic,  using  the 
prose  translation  which  was  the  first  complete 
one  in  English,  that  of  Pandit  Kesari  Mahan 
<>anguli  (1886).  Though  “Victorian,”  this 
version  is  quite  readable,  with  no  traces  of  the 
pseudo-archaic  jargon  that  defaces  Butcher 
and  Lang’s  Odyssey,  and  to  readers  acquainted 
with  the  Mahabharata  only  through  the 
rhymed  couplets  of  Romesh  Dutt  in  Every¬ 
man’s  IJbrary  it  is  a  distinct  improvement. 
The  book  is  attractively  produced,  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  sculpture,  decorative  drawings,  a 
critical  essay  by  A.  R.  Orage,  and  a  useful 
glossary.  The  Mahabharata  has  been  ne¬ 
glected  both  in  translations  and  in  modern  re¬ 
tellings  compared  with  the  Ramayana,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Nott’s  selections  will  in¬ 
spire  others.  The  subject  matter — love,  war, 
and  God — remains  of  interest. 

G.  L.  Anderson 
New  Yorl{  University 

**  Rebecca  Price  Parkin.  The  Poetic  Worl{- 
manship  of  Alexander  Pope.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
1955.  vii  -}-  239  pages.  $4. 

TTie  close  textual  analysis  which  the  author 
applies  to  the  poetry  of  Pope  seems  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  that  of  the  now  somewhat  old  New 


Criticism.  This  type  of  analysis  is  justified  by 
the  care  which  Pope  is  known  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  ufxjn  his  verse,  and  Rebecca  Parkin 
succeeds  in  illuminating  a  good  many  pas¬ 
sages,  some  already  much  discussed,  and 
some  which  have  been  neglected.  If  she  some¬ 
times  sees  things  that  are  not  there,  this  is 
hardly  so  much  her  fault  as  the  fault  of  the 
method  she  employs.  The  book  is  one  which 
no  student  of  Pope  can  afford  to  overlook. 

fohn  M.  Raines 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Andrew  Pranspill.  Estonian  Anthology. 
Intimate  Stories  of  Life,  Love,  Labor  and 
War  of  the  Estonian  People.  Milford, 
Conn.  1956.  320  pages. 

The  Estonian  people  during  their  struggle  for 
independence  and  their  existence  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  republic  developed  an  abundant  lit¬ 
erature  which  is  unfortunately  little  known 
in  the  United  States.  Few  examples  of  it  have 
been  translated.  Andrew  Pranspill,  who  in 
1928  published  an  anthology  of  American  lit¬ 
erature  in  Estonian  with  the  aid  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
has  now  tried  to  supply  this  lack.  He  has 
translated  a  representative  collection  of  Es¬ 
tonian  works,  both  poetry  and  prose,  from 
the  leading  writers  of  the  past  and  present. 
The  stories  give  a  good  cross  section  of  Es¬ 
tonian  writing  and  illustrate  very  well  the 
Estonian  view  of  life  and  Flstonian  customs 
and  traditions.  In  addition,  the  author  has  in¬ 
cluded  some  articles  of  his  own  on  Estonian 
education  and  the  hath  houses  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The 
book  should  be  in  all  libraries  which  feature 
the  cultural  life  of  other  lands. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

James  B.  Pritchard,  ed.  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  Texts  Relating  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  2nd  ed.,  1955.  xxi  -f-  544  2<ol. 
pages.  $17.50. 

This  meticulously  edited  volume  contains 
translations  from  such  languages  as  Baby¬ 
lonian,  Assyrian,  Hittite,  Egyptian,  and  Ara¬ 
maic.  Eleven  translators  provided  the  first 
edition  (1950).  This  second  edition  has  about 
eighteen  additional  pages,  with  two  new 
translators.  The  original  group  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  corrections  ind  further  refer¬ 
ences  on  their  texts. 

The  clergyman,  student,  teacher,  or  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  know  the  setting  of  our 
Bible  will  not  grudge  a  penny  of  the  steep 
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price.  An  index  of  Biblical  references  gives 
several  hundred  “parallels”  to  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  Apochrypha:  the  creation, 
the  flood,  “seven  lean  years”  in  Egypt,  laws, 
proverbs,  prophecies,  and  the  records  of  the 
Assyrian  conquerors.  Authoritative  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  fohn  /I.  Wilson 

University  of  Chicago 

^  foseph  Remenyi,  et  al.  World  Literatures. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press.  1956.  ?15  pages.  |5. 

These  essays  on  the  literatures  of  sixteen  coun¬ 
tries  were  originally  presented  as  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committees  for  the  Nationality 
Rooms  in  the  ('athedral  of  learning.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  arbitrary  selection  of 
fourteen  European  literatures  and  of  two  es¬ 
says  on  the  Chinese  poet,  Tu  Fu,  and  on  Arab 
literary  contributions  to  Western  culture.  It 
also  explains  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
material  has  been  handled.  Some  essays  dis¬ 
cuss  one  major  writer  such  as  I  lomer  for 
Creece,  Cioethe  for  Cermanv,  Burns  for  Scot- 
lan<l,  Kreve  for  Lithuania,  Ca|)ek  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  (the  last  one  rather  superficially); 
others  single  out  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  (in 
an  interesting  comparative  approach)  for 
Russia;  Dante,  Brxcaccio,  and  l^opardi  as 
representative  of  three  epochs  in  Italian  lit¬ 
erature;  the  three  nineteenth  century  writers, 
Njegof  from  Serbia,  MaXurani^  from  Croatia, 
and  PreSeren  from  Slovenia,  for  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  study  of  folklore  for  Norway.  The 
remaining  essays  take  up  contemporary 
French  literature  (one  of  the  best  studies  in 
the  volume)  an<l  treat,  in  a  general  way,  the 
clevelopment  of  Polish,  Swedish,  Hungarian, 
and  Romanian  literatures  (the  last  one  very 
inadequately). 

Tfie  late  Joseph  Remenyi’s  introductory 
chapter  points  out  the  meaning  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  worKl  literature  which  not  only 
“safeguards  man  against  mere  existence”  but 
also  is  “the  expressive  and  expressed  rhythm 
of  similarities  and  difference  on  a  level  that 
transcends  individual,  class,  and  national 
frontiers.”  It  is  the  fitting  beginning  to  an 
interesting  symfxisiiim  on  different  as^iects  of 
various  national  literatures. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

X  Raymond  S.  Sayers.  The  Negro  in  Bra¬ 
zilian  Literature.  New  York,  ffispanic 
Institute.  1956.  240  pages.  |4.75. 

The  role  of  the  Negro  in  the  Brazilian  scene 
and  the  significance  of  his  contribution  to  the 


national  culture  have  long  been  the  object  of 
study.  It  remained  for  Sayers,  however,  to 
consider  the  personality — or  personalities — 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Negro  in 
Brazilian  literature,  ifeginning  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  years  of  discovery,  he  traces 
the  varying  manifestations  and  developments 
up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
drama,  poetry,  and  fiction,  we  see  the  Negro 
as  a  comic  figure,  the  object  of  compassion, 
or  a  symbol  of  sensuality — the  melancholy 
slave,  the  faithful  servant,  the  noble  rebel. 

One  can  have  only  words  of  praise  for  the 
extensiveness  of  Sayers’s  research  and  for  his 
manifest  striving  for  objectivity.  The  very 
completeness  of  his  study — the  great  number 
of  authors  and  works  recorded,  with  the  va¬ 
riety  of  ways  in  which  each  treats  of  the 
Negro — has  a  somewhat  confusing  effect  upon 
the  reader,  however.  One  wonders  whether  a 
development  by  themes,  rather  than  by  genres, 
might  not  have  led  to  somewhat  clearer  con¬ 
clusions.  Nevertheless,  as  a  source  for  all 
students  of  the  subject,  this  is  a  work  of  incon¬ 
testable  value.  R.  F..  Dimmick^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  William  Jay  Smith,  ed.  &  tr.  Selected 

Writings  of  fules  iMforgue.  New  York. 

CJrove.  1956.  xv  -f-  287  pages  -|-  4  plates. 

American  and  English  interest  in  Jules  La¬ 
forgue  has  been  so  strong  that  one  is  tempted 
to  accuse  the  French  of  neglecting  one  of  their 
most  original  and  engaging  fXK-ts.  This  would 
Ik  unjust,  for  the  “inventor”  of  free  verse  has 
not  iKen  forgotten  either  by  modern  F'rench 
poets  or  by  French  scholars.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  our  interest  is  exceptionally  keen. 
One  can  see  why  from  the  extracts  offered  in 
this  new  translation.  William  Jay  Smith  has 
chosen  poems  and  pieces  of  prose — letters, 
sketches,  and  criticism — likely  to  appeal  to 
anybody’s  taste.  'Hiey  are  ably  rendered  in 
English  and  properly  introduced  by  this 
translator,  who  is  lx)th  poet  and  scholar. 

Ijiurent  LSage 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Kester  Svendsen.  Milton  and  Science. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 

Press.  1956.  x  -|-  304  pages.  $5.50. 

Professor  Svendsen  demonstrates  that  Mil¬ 
ton’s  imagery  from  science  involves  more 
than  has  been  recognized,  and  that  it  was  sel¬ 
dom  recondite  to  his  contemporary  reader. 
Rather,  it  was  of  the  encyclopedic  tradition 
that  had  grown  since  Pliny  and  was  the  com¬ 
mon  and  shared  property  of  its  time — the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  the  literate  man  ah- 
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sorbed  unconsciously  through  his  pores 
rather  than  consciously  through  books.  Hunt¬ 
ing  for  particular  sources  for  any  bit  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  scientific  lore  is,  then,  quite  beside  the 
point.  It  is  only  what  was  in  the  air,  and 
usually  not  even  the  latest  thing  that  was  in 
the  air,  though  occasionally  Milton  balanced 
a  “new”  theory  with  an  old  to  emphasize 
either  the  ambivalence  of  human  wishes  or 
the  paradox  of  human  choice. 

Nor  should  Milton’s  use  of  either  old  or 
new  science  be  taken  for  evidence  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  scientific  beliefs.  He  used  both,  though 
usually  the  older,  as  an  artist  uses  a  tool  at 
hand  to  shape  his  |X)etic  artifact  and  control 
its  effect.  It  was  important  to  him  that  the  ohi 
science  was  moral  and  theological  in  orienta¬ 
tion  and  that  it  centered  in  CJod’s  days  of 
creation.  It  used  the  fall  of  angels,  men,  and 
stars  as  parallel  displacements  in  nature.  Hut 
these  displacements  were  always  permissive 
within  a  greater  placement,  and  Milton  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  truth  of  his  whole 
analogy  and  not  with  the  truth  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  shaping  bit  of  scientific  lore.  His  con¬ 
temporary  could  see  it  so,  but  we  have  to  re¬ 
cover  his  older  language  to  realize  the  effect 
he  achieved. 

For  even  as  he  wrote,  the  “new  science” 
was  making  his  language  obsolescent,  and  by 
Addison’s  time  it  had  become  obsolete — a 
dead  language  that  must  be  learned  before  it 
can  be  felt.  It  is,  however,  a  language  that  re¬ 
pays  learning,  an<l  Professor  Svendsen’s  book 
is  perhaps  the  l)est  grammar  and  dictionary 
for  it  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Edward  Murray  Claris 
Centenary  College  of  Ijjuisiana 

*  H.  N.  Wethered.  The  Curious  Art  of 
Autobiography.  From  Benvenuto  Cellini 
to  Rudyard  Kipling.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1956.  237  pages.  $7.50. 
A  nicely  arranged  Ixxik  of  short  essays  on  a 
number  of  interesting 'figures,  Cellini,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Pepys,  Gibbon,  Rous¬ 
seau,  Franklin,  l.amb,  DeQuincey,  and  others, 
largely  British.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to 
come  to  general  conclusions  or  to  consider  the 
art  of  autobiography  on  an  international 
scale;  it  rather  seems  that  the  author  delights 
in  meeting  men  of  the  past  and  wants  us  to 
share  his  enjoyment.  Gsbaldeston  and  Ulla- 
thorne  are  among  the  eight  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  men,  and  probably  the  least  well-known 
of  the  lot.  The  twentieth  century  figures 
whose  autobiographies  he  recites  are  Benson, 
Conrad,  and  Kipling.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 


Alan  Wykes.  A  Concise  Survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature.  London.  Barker.  1955.  200 
pages.  12/6. 

Directed  to  the  “ordinary  [British]  reader 
who  has  given  up  his  half-hearted  struggle 
for  insularity  and  merely  wants  to  discover 
what  all  the  fuss  is  about  and  what  Messrs. 
Faulkner  and  flemingway  and  the  others 
have  to  say  about  life  and  people,”  this  book 
claims  merely  to  be  a  brief  introduction  to  a 
subject  which  Wykes  feels  is  treated  too  mys¬ 
teriously  and  Ux)  reverently  by  contemporary 
critics.  However,  a  misleading  bias  occurs  in 
so  many  places  that  one  hopes  British  under¬ 
standing  will  not  be  much  influenced  by  this 
book.  Emerson  gets  attention  relatively  equal 
to  that  for  fames  Branch  Cabell,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Robinson  Jeffers,  or  Eugene 
O’Neill.  Melville,  Whitman,  and  Faulkner 
get  the  only  extensive  treatments  in  the  book. 
Contemporary  American  poets  are  accorded 
relatively  little  attention:  Hart  Crane  is  not 
even  mentioned,  Eliot  is  said  to  possess  “no 
unique  American  qualities,”  and  a  host  of  the 
better  twentieth  century  poets  are  merely 
mentioned  as  exhibits  of  “a  reflexion  of  the 
fetish  for  scholarship  that  is  little  more  than 
an  attitude  to  conceal  a  hollowness  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  but  frantically  bewildered 
nation.” 

No  doubt  a  suitable  outline  of  the  main 
lines  of  American  literature  for  interestc«l 
British  readers  is  needed;  this  book  is  not  it. 

fohn  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Ijouisiana 


^  George  Frisbie  Whicher.  Poetry  and  Civi¬ 
lization.  Harriet  Fox  Whicher,  ed.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Cornell  University  Press.  1955.  xvii 
-f-  142  pages.  $2.50. 

This  commemorative  volume  of  the  essays 
and  speeches  of  the  late  Professor  George 
Whicher  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  in  a 
sense  puts  a  quiet  pcrkxl  to  an  era  forever 
gone.  Here  are  the  grace  and  ease  of  a  man 
of  letters  unharried  by  existentialist  anxiety. 
Here  is  a  certainty  of  humanistic  values,  an 
urbane  awareness  of  the  modern  plight  of 
writer  and  of  ordinary  man  without  an  accom¬ 
panying  cry  of  doom,  and  a  sensitivity  about 
literary  subjects,  especially  about  the  poetry  of 
Robert  Frost  and  Emily  Dickinson  Professor 
Whicher  was  an  example  of  the  American 
civilized  man:  He  believed  that  the  world  h.is 
promises. 

Harriet  7.innes 
Norman,  0/(la. 
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*  Herbert  Read.  The  Art  of  Sculpture.  New 
York.  Pantheon  Books.  1956.  xxxi  -f-  152 
pages  -f-  224  plates.  $7.50. 

The  A.  W.  Mellon  lectures  in  the  Fine  Arts 
for  1954,  illustrated  with  over  two  hundred 
magnificent  photographs,  marking  the  way, 
as  the  author  explains  “faindy  with  stray 
images  of  fertility  from  the  paleolithic  caves 
.  .  .  to  the  future  with  icons  that  have  not  yet 
precipitated  ideas.”  This  volume  is  not  a  his¬ 
tory,  but  a  study  of  the  emergence  of  sculp¬ 
ture  as  an  art  independent  of  architecture  and 
painting,  with  its  own  particular  vocabulary 
of  space,  mass,  movement,  and  light.  The 
realization  of  the  image  in  three  dimensions, 
matching  man’s  own  dimensionality,  was  an 
achievement  in  the  development  of  human 
consciousness.  Thus  Henry  Metre’s  Reclin¬ 
ing  Figure  and  the  Choc  Mool  from  Chichen 
Itzi  serenely  confront  each  other  from  oppo¬ 
site  pages.  John  O'Neil 

University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Alain  Daniclou.  Northern  Indian  Music. 
11:  The  Mam  Rdgds.  London.  Halcyon. 
1954.  248  pages,  ill.  30/. 

Whoever  wants  to  enter  the  mysterious  and 
complex  world  of  Indian  music  will  find  a 
comfietent  guide  in  this  volume. 

Forty  rdgds  (or  modes)  are  presented  in 
Indian  and  Western  notation.  Curiously 
enough,  there  is  a  certain  kinship  between 
these  basic  tonal  patterns  and  Schdnbcrg’s 
twelve-tone  system.  As  each  rdgd  expresses 
ideas  or  emotions,  its  content  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  another  medium,  a  picture  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  a  {x>em.  Poetry  in  Sanskrit,  and 
Knglish  translation,  precedes  the  musical  ex¬ 
amples.  There  are  rdgds  of  the  different  times 
of  the  day  and  of  the  seasons. 

ft  is  a  very  subtle  art,  often  based  on  slight 
differences  of  intervals  to  which  we  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  student  of  folklore  will  dis¬ 
cover  music  in  which  the  spiritual  values  have 
never  lost  their  primary  importance. 

Edvard  Fendler 
Mobile,  Ala. 

^  S.  A.  Morrison.  Middle  East  Tensions: 
Political,  Social  and  Religious.  New  York, 
ffarper.  1954.  198  pages.  $2.75. 

I  lere  in  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  actual 
text  is  one  of  the  most  factual,  objective,  cau¬ 
tiously  analytical,  and  enlightening  accounts 
of  the  current  situation  in  the  Middle  ELast 
which  has  been  published  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Israel  and  the  heightened  Arab  hos¬ 
tility  and  nationalism  arose  further  to  plague 
these  already  troubled  lands,  long  experienced 


in  religious  and  social  cleavages,  conditions  of 
extreme  wealth  and  poverty,  political  feuds, 
tyrannies  and  bloodshed. 

In  substance,  the  author  covers  the  conflict¬ 
ing  nationalisms,  the  Palestinian  dispute  and 
impasse,  the  industrial  and  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  and  developments,  the  religious  groups 
and  relations  between  them.  He  carefully, 
though  briefly,  reviews  the  history  of  each 
problem  as  well  as  presents  current  economic, 
social,  and  political  facts  and  the  conflicting 
claims  in  such  a  fair-minded  way  that  it 
would  seem  that  only  the  most  partisan  par¬ 
ticipants  could  object. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

**  Lewis  J.  Edingcr.  German  Exile  Politics. 
The  Social  Democratic  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Nazi  Era.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
University  of  California  Press.  1956.  xiii 
-|-  329  pages.  $4.25. 

A  highly  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Hitler  era,  this  study  combines  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship  with  sound  judgment  and 
balanced  evaluation.  To  tell  the  story  of  the 
survival  of  the  old  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  Germany  in  exile,  the  author  has  drawn 
not  only  upon  the  written  documents,  pub¬ 
lished  as  well  as  unpublished,  but  upon  secret 
re|X)rts  of  the  Cicstapo  and  upon  intensive 
interviews  with  members  of  the  Prague  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  exiled  party.  Its  downfall  faith¬ 
fully  reflects  Hitler’s  rise.  (Cieography  being 
out  of  his  line,  the  author  should  be  forgiven 
for  his  Iwner  in  calling  fp,  229]  the  city  of 
Toulouse  a  Mediterranean  port.) 

Carl  E.  Misch 
Centre  College  of  Kentuch^y 

**  Marc  Racff.  Siberia  and  the  Reforms  of 
1822.  Seattle,  Wash.  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Press.  1956.  xvii  210  pages. 
$L50. 

This  work  should  go  far  towards  filling  a 
long-felt  want  of  material  on  the  history  of 
Silieria  and,  in  general,  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
author  has  made  use  of  such  resources  as  were 
at  his  disposal  in  the  United  States  to  give  a 
general  picture  of  conditions  in  Siberia  before 
and  after  the  reforms  of  1822.  He  has,  of 
course,  done  little  more  than  break  the  ice, 
leaving  much  more  to  be  done  by  others  when 
further  materials  are  available. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  ungenerous  to  be 
critical  of  a  work  that  necessarily  pioneers  in 
the  field.  But  this  reviewer  feels  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Siberian  natives  might  have  been 
related  to  the  general  evolution  of  the  prob- 
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1cm  of  nationalities,  both  before  and  after  the 
revolution,  with  which  it  is  closely  related. 
Moreover,  the  role  of  Speransky  has  been 
minimized  as  being  merely  the  putting  into 
execution  of  ideas  he  derived  from  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  little 
credit  being  given  to  his  own  stupendous  and 
beneficent  contribution. 

Stuart  R.  Tom  plains 
University  of  Toronto 

Walter  Ullmann.  The  Growth  of  Papal 
Government  in  the  Middle  Ages.  New 
York.  Barnes  8c  Noble.  1955.  xviii  482 
pages.  $8. 

This  is  the  American  edition  of  a  work  orig¬ 
inally  published  by  Methuen,  Ix)ndon.  TTic 
author,  lecturer  in  medieval  history  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  traces  the 
development  of  papal  governmental  authority, 
an  evolution  that  extends  from  the  times  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Gratian  to  the  Bolog¬ 
nese  canonist  Gratian,  that  is,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  twelfth  centuries.  Ullmann,  writing  as 
a  student  of  history,  unfolds  basic  principles 
on  which  the  imperium  of  the  Roman  Church 
rested  and  grew  in  the  medieval  period. 
Tlicrc  arc  chapters  on  the  emancipation  of 
the  papacy  from  the  Roman  Imperial  Em¬ 
pire,  on  Charlemagne  and  the  Frankish  Ethos 
after  him,  on  symbolism  in  ninth-century 
coronation  ceremonies,  the  age  of  Pseudo- 
Isidore,  on  three  popes  of  the  ninth  century — 
Nicholas  I,  Adrian  II,  John  VIII — the  Im¬ 
perial  Hegemony,  Gregory  VII,  the  court  of 
the  pope,  juristic  theology,  the  defense  of  the 
lay  thesis,  and  the  final  exposition  of  the 
hiercKratic  theme. 

The  writer’s  marvellous  command  of  the 
primary  historical  sources  and  the  pertinent 
world-wide  research  has  produced  a  volume 
that  will  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
medieval  history  for  a  long  time  to  come.  His 
book  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 
papal  history  that  has  appeared  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  1930-33  of  Erich  Caspar’s  Ge- 
schichte  des  Papsttums,  and  Johannes  Haller’s 
Papsttum:  Idee  und  Wirl(lichheit  (1951-53). 
Ullmann’s  work  belongs  in  the  libraries  of 
American  colleges,  universities,  divinity 
schools,  and  theological  seminaries.  Its  wealth 
of  material  and  thought  will  make  it  a  com¬ 
panion  to  all  teachers  of  history. 

Luitpold  Wallach 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

M  M 


**  Paul  Blanshard.  The  Right  to  Read:  The 

Battle  Against  Censorship.  I3oston.  Bea¬ 
con.  1955.  339  pages.  |3.50. 

A  thoroughly  competent  piece  of  work,  well 
informed,  well  written,  and  admirably  ju¬ 
dicial  in  temper.  A  key  problem  if  we  want 
democracy  to  survive.  Every  university  needs 
a  course  on  Literature  and  Society:  for  such 
a  course,  this  book  should  be  required  read¬ 
ing.  The  first  chapter.  The  Great  Literary 
Machine,  reveals  the  fantastic  magnitude  of 
modern  “literature”  and  the  irrelevance  of 
this  factor.  The  main  topics  are:  Communism 
and  Capitalism;  Textbemks  and  the  Schools; 
Patriotism  and  Treason;  Sex  and  Obscenity; 
Pressure,  Puritans  and  the  Press;  Blasphemy, 
Faith  and  Race;  Crime,  Violence  and  the 
Comics;  Advertising,  I.ibel  and  Secrecy:  sure¬ 
ly  a  thorough  coverage. 

The  author  admits  the  lines  are  hard  to 
draw.  Horror  stories  include  Oedipus  Rex,  the 
worst  of  them  all;  Dante’s  Inferno  (a  museum 
of  sadism);  many  Elizabethan  tragedies;  the 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  etc.  T^ere  is  sex 
in  The  Song  of  Solomon,  John  Donne,  Vol¬ 
taire,  Gautier,  Baudelaire,  Proust,  and  Faulk¬ 
ner.  There  is  obscenity  in  Rabelais,  James 
Joyce,  Erskine  Caldwell. 

Blanshard  is  “cautiously  cheerful.”  I  am 
more  cautious  still,  and  not  quite  so  cheerful. 
We  have  not  regained  all  the  ground  mani¬ 
festly  lost.  We  may  be  freer  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  But  the  Restoration  dramatists. 
Swift,  r>e  Foe,  Fielding,  and  even  Richardson 
dealt  with  sex  as  frankly  as  we  do  now.  The 
press  is  not  sold  to  any  particular  big  busi¬ 
ness:  but  it  is  sold  to  Big  Business  as  a  Way- 
of-Life,  because  it  is  Big  Business.  The  France 
of  Napoleon  III,  as  well  as  the  France  of  to¬ 
day,  could  discuss  Christianity,  sex,  and  com¬ 
munism  with  no  holds  barred.  Andr^  Gide 
and  I>^on  Blum  {Du  mariage)  could  reach 
the  rank  of  Grand  Old  Men.  lliis  is  not  true 
with  us:  Jefferson,  Thomas  Paine,  Robert 
Ingerscdl,  have  lost  caste;  H.  I..  Mencken  and 
Homer  Smith  never  had  the  same  chance  as 
the  Platitudinarians.  Quoth  Dr.  Johnson: 
“The  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is 
to  be  silent  as  to  his  works.”  Mehr  IJchtI  We 
must  break  the  opaque  walls  of  smugness.  I 
stand  with  Bertrand  Russell:  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  the  only  effective,  form  of  censor¬ 
ship  is  intelligent  criticism,  i.e.,  education. 

Albert  Guirard,  Sr. 

Stanford  University 

M  M 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

( For  other  Hookas  in  Various  languages,  see  “Head-lJners" ) 


**  I.  D.  Du  Pletsis.  Die  sanger,  die  hose  en 
die  lied.  Kaapstad.  Nasionalc  Rockhandcl 
Bcpcrk.  1955.  47  pages.  12/3. 

Tliif  long  narrative  poem,  lyrical  in  tone,  by 
one  of  &>uth  Africa’s  veteran  poets,  tells  of 
the  return  of  a  poet  to  his  native  land  after 
years  of  wandering  with  nostalgia  and  hatred 
in  his  heart.  The  first  bittersweet  encounter 
with  the  old  milieu  comes:  Will  he  be  ac- 
ce|>led  now?  The  devil  beside  him  flatters  the 
(xiet’s  ego,  discouraging  his  return  to  this 
simple  world,  but  the  poet  learns  he  must  be 
willing  to  suffer,  if  he  is  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  himself  and  his  people.  Rather  too 
easily  he  now  becomes  prophet  and  priest  to 
young  and  old,  to  those  who  suffered  loss, 
guilt,  and  confusion,  to  those  who  question 
the  future. 

In  these  flowing  verses  (D.  P.’s  danger  is 
that  words  and  rhymes  may  come  too  easily), 
the  best  of  which  reveal  his  fine  ear  for  nature, 
the  moral  is  often  too  obvious,  the  solution 
too  simple.  Du  Plessis  wishes  to  be  a  prophet 
and  priest  to  his  people,  and  toward  the  end 
the  religious  sentiments  tend  to  become  mixed 
with  mythical  overtones  of  Po//^.  The  wander¬ 
ing  poet’s  cosmopolitanism  has  lieen  too  radi¬ 
cally  replaced  by  a  narrowing  regionalism. 

Dirh  Raay 
Grinnell  College 

*  Recull  de  Contes  Ralears.  Barcelona.  Nova 
Col.leccid  Lletres.  1956.  200  pages.  20 
ptes. 

Excellent  example  of  renewed  activity  in  is¬ 
land  prose  fostered  by  such  important  literary 
groups  as  Font  de  les  Tortugues,”  this 
Recull  introduces  non-Balearic  readers  to  sev¬ 
eral  less  know’n  writers  and  to  the  fiction  of 
the  poets,  Mari.i  Villingomez,  J.  M,  Palau, 
faume  Vidal  Alcover,  and  Miquel  Ifoto  Totxo, 
besides  affording  further  glimpses  of  the 
inimitable  tales  of  Ciafim  and  joaquim  Verda- 
guer. 

Tfie  settings  vary  from  Palma,  Pollensa, 
Stiller,  Manacer,  Artfi,  to  Ibiza  and  Formen- 
tera.  Some  are  indigenous  legend,  others  pure 
fantasy  like  the  mermaid’s  love  (Palau),  the 
pixy’s  tricks  (Castelld),  C»afim’$  evocation  of 
the  devil,  and  the  account  of  his  own  tleath 
by  an  eighteenth  century  sailor  (IJllla  dels 
Penjats). 


The  atmosphere  harmonizes  perfectly  with 
the  mood  even  in  the  realistic  El  Retorn  and 
Conflicte  ReUic.  They  arc  all  told,  often  with 
a  lightly  ironic  touch,  in  a  clear,  crisp  style. 

/osephine  de  Roer 
Rerheley,  Calif. 

**  Knuth  Becker.  Marianne.  K0henhavn. 

Ctyidendal.  1956.  507  pages.  24.75  kr. 
This  absorbing  love  story,  encompassing  a 
large  canvas,  is  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy  con¬ 
cluding  the  author’s  extensive  and  impressive 
scries  of  novels  centering  around  Kai  Ci0tschc, 
which  rightly  has  been  hailed  as  a  major 
achievement  in  present-day  Danish  letters. 
Vigorous  narrative,  power  of  characterization, 
realistic  presentation,  and  keen  insight  go 
there  increasingly  hand  in  hand.  Marianne, 
the  heroine  of  the  novel  bearing  her  name,  is 
a  charming  young  woman,  withal  a  flesh-and- 
hlood  creature,  whose  passionate  nature  and 
femininity  blend  in  a  memorable  fashion.  The 
love  story  of  Marianne  and  Kai  here  reaches 
its  climax  and  gives  to  their  lives  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  be  further  unfolded  in  the  remainder 
of  the  trilogy. 

Richard  Rech 
University  of  North  Dakota 

**  Dittc  Cederstrand.  Perspehtiv.  K0bcn- 
havn.  Gyldcndal.  1955.  285  pages.  17.75 
kr. 

“Perspective”  is  the  end  of  a  trilogy,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  parts  of  which  were  “Week  of  Jubi¬ 
lee”  and  “Compromise.”  The  trilogy  ends  as 
the  large  Copenhagen  firm,  whose  owners 
and  personnel  are  the  main  characters,  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  forty-fifth  anniversary  with  about 
the  same  company  present  and  about  the  same 
speeches  as  twenty  years  before. 

“Perspective”  deals  with  the  period  from 
the  CJerman  occupation  of  Denmark  down  to 
1949  and  gives  glimpses  of  Danish  resentment 
and  of  Danish  resistance  and  sabotage.  The 
international  cartelized  munitions  industry  is 
the  somewhat  familiar  villain  of  this  novel. 
The  tycoons  exploit  individual  human  beings, 
e.g.,  young  women,  just  as  they  exploit  war¬ 
ring  countries.  They  even  exploit  one  another, 
if  they  can,  hut  their  wives  are  a  match  for 
them  in  selfishness.  We  learn  that  members 
of  international  cartels  protect  their  members 
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in  foreign  countries  from  their  own  bombers 
and  also  in  war  guilt  and  denazification  pro¬ 
ceedings,  that  Marshall  Aid  falls  short  of  pure 
altruism,  and  that  prosperity  in  the  United 
States  depends  on  preparation  for  war.  The 
author  has  created  a  number  of  interesting, 
credible,  though  mostly  unpleasant  characters. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oltlahoma 

**  Hans  Lyngby  fepsen.  Vintervej.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1955.  162  pages.  14.75 
kr. 

The  young  author  reminds  one  of  the  la¬ 
mented  Martin  A.  Hansen  as  realistic  por¬ 
trayer  of  Danish  peasant  characters.  In  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  Jutland’s  dune-studded 
west  coast,  whose  rugged  inhabitants  Jepsen 
thoroughly  knows,  we  follow  the  dramatic 
search  of  a  la<l  of  seventeen  for  his  profligate 
father,  accused  of  murdering  one  mistress  and 
doing  away  with  another  almost  under  the 
son’s  eyes.  The  latter’s  own  consummation  of 
love  terrifies  him  as  revealing  the  secret  of  his 
father’s  mis<leeds — sexual  brutality.  The  son 
sacrifices  his  love  for  fear  of  visitation  of  sin; 
the  father  drowns  trying  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment.  A  tender  girl  is  sunshine  in  an  un- 
heautiful,  elemental  struggle. 

Thor  /.  Reclt 
Hanover,  Ind, 

^  Frederik  Poulsen.  Ulvejagt  i  Thessalien 
og  andre  forteellinger.  K0henhavn.  CJyl- 
dendal.  1956.  321  pages.  19,75  kr. 
Frederik  Poulsen  (1876-1950)  is  chiefly  re¬ 
membered  as  an  archaeologist  and  a  leading 
authority  on  classical  art,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Ktruscan.  But  in  his  youth  he  had  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  novels  and  throughout  his  life¬ 
time  he  went  on  contributing  to  periodicals 
and  newspapers — travel  sketches,  scenes  of 
childhoo<l  memories  from  Jutland,  short  stor¬ 
ies.  Thirty-two  such  miscellaneous  pieces  have 
been  gathered  in  the  present  volume  as  a  post¬ 
humous  offering  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday.  Written  in  a  lively,  light 
style  which,  however,  constantly  betrays  a 
solid  culture,  they  make  pleasant  reading, 
reminiscent  in  manner  of  H,  W.  Nevinson 
and  also  of  that  author’s  love  for  (»reece  and 
her  present-day  peasants. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  Michigan 

**  Ole  Wivel,  et  al.  Martin  A.  Hansen  til 
minne.  K0benhavn.  Ciyldendal,  1955.  261 
pages,  ill,  14.75  kr. 

In  this  memorial  volume  close  friends  and 


admirers  among  writers  from  ail  the  North¬ 
ern  countries  join  hands  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  great  Danish  writer,  Martin  A.  Hansen. 
In  verse  and  prose  they  lament  his  untimely 
death  at  forty-five,  but  at  the  same  time  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  his  notable  and  lasting 
contribution  to  I)anish  letters.  Here  are  ar¬ 
ticles  brightly  illuminating  various  phases  of 
the  gifted  writer’s  life  and  character,  among 
them  a  detailed  and  penetrating  study  of  his 
major  work  Orm  og  Tyr  (Serpent  and  Bull) 
by  Thorkild  Bj0rnvig.  Particularly  moving  is 
the  tribute  from  Hansen’s  young  son.  Among 
the  contributors  are  some  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  of  present-<lay  Scandinavian  authors, 
including  Iceland’s  Nobel  prize  winner  Hall- 
dor  Kiljan  I.axness. 

Richard  Becl( 
University  of  North  Dalfota 

**  I  lenning  ff0irup.  Frederil(Ij>ngeCrundt- 
vig.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal,  1955.  214 
pages  4-  12  plates.  17.75  kr. 

Frederik  I-ange  Grundtvig  (1854-1903),  son 
of  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
posing  figures  in  modern  Danish  cultural 
history.  Folklorist,  poet,  historian,  hymnolo- 
gist,  and  church  leader,  he  enjoyed  wide  re¬ 
spect  and  many  friendships  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  During  his  pastorate  in  the 
Danish  church  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  from  188? 
to  1900,  he  became  a  central  personality  in  the 
cultural  life  of  Danish  Americans. 

The  pre.sent  work,  of  which  the  last  thirtl 
(covering  the  period  in  Clinton  and  his  final 
years  in  IX-nmark)  is  by  M.  F.  Blechfeld,  is 
replete  with  f.icts,  fully  <lfxumented,  and  often 
accompanied  by  much  insight.  However,  the 
centennial  volume  of  J.  Christian  Bay,  Fred- 
erik  lutnge  Grundtvig,  bans  Dag  og  Daad 
(1954)  remains  the  best  appreciative  and 
critical  study.  Both  Hpirup  and  Bay  must  be 
utilized  for  a  full  and  fair  picture  of  F.  L. 
(irundtvig. 

Ijtwrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

*  Hubert  Lampo.  De  duivel  en  de  maagd. 
’s-Gravenhage.  Stols,  2nd  ed.,  1956.  207 
pages.  7.90  fl. 

(lilies,  Baron  de  Rais,  a  former  marshal  in  the 
armies  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  is  so  shocked 
and  disorganized  by  the  sight  of  her  execu¬ 
tion  that  in  violent  reaction  he  turns  to  devil- 
worship  and  plunges  into  every  kind  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  obscenity,  and  perversion.  Having  dissi¬ 
pated  his  wealth,  his  name  no  longer  pro¬ 
tects  him  and  he  is  brought  to  judgment.  At 
the  last  moment  he  repents  and  confesses — 
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leaving  the  reader  surprised  and  a  bit  uncon¬ 
vinced.  A  somewhat  extravagant  book:  All 
the  characters  are  extreme  types.  Anxiety  is 
the  dominant  emotion.  Vivid  writing,  in  spite 
of  occasional  lapses  into  awkwardly  long 
sentences.  Marten  ten  Moor 

University  of  Alabama 

**  Rudi  van  Vlaenderen.  Allemaal  echt 
gebeurd.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1956.  18? 
pages.  7.90  fl. 

TTie  twenty-six  year  old  author  attempts  with 
this  first  novel  an  acrobatic  act  which  was 
performed  with  utmost  lucidity  and  intelligent 
leanness  by  the  Italian  playwright  Luigi 
Pirandello  in  most  of  his  plays.  The  act:  the 
story  within  a  story.  The  author’s  perform¬ 
ance  consists  of  sketching  today’s  frustration 
of  living  in  terms  of  the  rather  incoherent  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  young  man  who  becomes  so¬ 
cially  conscious  in  a  labyrinth-like  environ¬ 
ment  of  people  who  for  183  pages  keep  say¬ 
ing  the  same  things  over  and  over  again. 

Tlie  book,  written  in  diary  form  (its  first 
chapter  was  published  in  1953  in  Minerva,  a 
literary  student  magazine  for  Holland  and 
I3elgium),  consequently  never  gets  off  the 
ground.  A  plot  is  never  developed.  The  young 
man  never  hits  a  brilliant  idea.  A  few  pages 
seem  authentically  indignant,  but  the  rest  is 
as  uninteresting  as  a  record  stuck  in  a  groove. 

H,  L.  Leffelaar 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

*  G.  van  Walcheren.  Scherven  langs  de 
kernel.  Amsterdam.  Meulcnhoff.  1955. 
261  pages.  8.90  fl. 

This  novel  gives  proof  that  modern  Dutch 
prose  writers,  along  with  their  poet  colleagues, 
are  gradually  getting  away  from  their  pro¬ 
vincialism.  Van  Walcheren,  like  several  Dutch 
authors  in  the  past  generation  (Couperus,  van 
Schendel,  (ireshoff,  and  others)  profited  from 
his  sojourn  outside  the  Netherlands.  The  book 
is  good  in  all  respects:  topic,  composition, 
style,  and  (a  rarity  in  Dutch  literature)  it  is 
entertaining  from  beginning  to  end.  What¬ 
ever  ethics  or  critique  of  scKial  conditions 
there  might  be  in  it  are  seldom  expressed  di¬ 
rectly. 

We  arc  introduced  to  one  of  the  serious 
problems  of  the  present  era:  the  dehumaniza¬ 
tion  of  hig  industry  as  it  presents  itself  in  a 
scooter  factory  in  a  Milan  suburb.  We  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  huge 
organization  and  its  leading  personalities  and 
their  mutual  relationships.  The  narrator  is 
chief  of  the  personnel  department.  The  clever 
plot  centers  around  one  of  the  laborers,  who. 


suffering  from  flat  feet,  is  withheld  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  any  relief  and  hangs  himself  in  utter 
desperation  with  the  string  of  his  violin.  The 
struggle  to  get  him  a  decent  burial  in  conse¬ 
crated  earth,  notwithstanding  his  suicide, 
aligns  the  factory  personnel  against  the  man¬ 
agement. 

Van  Walchcren’s  style  is  always  adapted  to 
the  situation  at  hand.  Tliis  novel  is  quite  un¬ 
usual  for  Dutch  fiction,  and  is  worth  reading. 

T.  IV.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

“Outsider.”  Outsiderin  mukana  Egyptis- 
sd.  Helsinki.  Otava.  1954.  206  pages.  500 
mk. 

An  absorbing  account  of  several  weeks  spent 
traveling  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  The  most 
interesting  part  is  the  second  half  of  the  book 
which  deals  with  the  writer’s  journey  through 
the  Sudan  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile. 
An  occasional  mishap  or  embarrassing  pre¬ 
dicament  is  related  in  an  engaging  style  and 
adds  to  the  reader’s  entertainment.  The  book 
adds  also  to  the  reader’s  information,  but 
again  it  is  only  the  second  part  on  the  Sudan 
which  is  really  worth-while.  TTicrc  arc  some 
good  photographs. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Nebrasl(a 

**  Andr6  Demedts.  Stijn  Streuvels.  Brussel. 

Elsevier.  1955.  133  pages. 

Tills  brief  study  of  Stijn  Streuvels  (real  name 
Frank  Latcur),  probably  the  outstanding 
Flemish  writer  of  our  time,  is  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  paperbound  series  entitled  Proml- 
nenten.  The  series,  though  international  in 
scope,  will  stress  prominent  thinkers  and 
writers  of  the  Low  Countries.  Volumes  1  and 
4,  for  example,  deal  with  Erasmus  and  Von- 
dcl.  The  present  volume  lays  little  stress  on 
biographical  detail.  Despite  its  brevity  it  docs 
provide  a  fine  introduction  to  Strcuvcls’s  work 
and  shows  the  relationship  between  him  and 
the  peasant  life  he  has  depicted  so  well.  A 
complete  bibliography  of  works  by  and  about 
Streuvels,  including  translations  into  various 
languages,  increases  the  value  of  the  hook. 

W.  G.  Marigold 
University  of  Virginia 

*  Alvaro  Cunqueiro.  Merlin  e  familia.  Vigo. 

Galaxia.  1955.  152  pages,  ill. 

This  is  a  collection  of  charming,  fanciful  stor¬ 
ies  written  in  the  beautiful  Galician  dialect  of 
northwestern  Spain.  They  arc  presented  with 
that  wonderful  whimsical  touch  which  has 
made  the  Pooh  stories  of  A.  A.  Milne  such 
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favorites.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  stories  are 
very  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  works  of 
A.  A.  Milne.  These  fables  for  grownup  chil¬ 
dren  are  beautifully  written  and  indicate  the 
author’s  superb  command  of  his  native  lan¬ 
guage.  It  would  be  interesting  to  read  some 
of  the  author’s  more  serious  works  to  get  the 
full  effect  of  his  magnificent  prose  style  and 
rich  vocabulary. 

Kelvin  M.  Par\er 
Chicago,  III. 

*  Anthes  Perges.  lie  adil^e  l^atara.  Athenai. 
Charal.  1955.  129  pages. 

Tfiis  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  dealing  with 
the  actions  of  the  Greek  deuchments  of 
partisans  in  Aetolia  during  the  Italian  and 
German  occupations.  Yet  they  do  not  picture 
so  much  the  actual  encounters  with  the  occu¬ 
pying  forces  as  the  reactions  and  emotions  of 
the  members  of  the  group  themselves  during 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  They  reveal 
striking  examples  of  the  patriotic  psychology 
and  the  varying  attitudes  of  individuals.  They 
form  an  extremely  interesting  collection. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Georgios  Th.  Thomaides.  To  traino. 

Athenai.  1956,  207  pages. 

Placed  against  the  background  of  Old  Corinth 
with  all  of  its  historical  and  artistic  ruins,  the 
story  describes  the  endurance  of  the  Greeks 
during  the  great  earthquake  in  Corinth  be¬ 
fore  World  War  One,  the  disturbances  and 
unrest  in  the  First  World  War,  the  catas¬ 
trophe  in  Asia  Minor,  and  down  through  the 
coming  of  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  World 
War  Two,  It  narrates  the  fortunes  of  a  poor 
family  in  the  village,  their  losses  in  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  wars,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  family  is  saved  by  the  return  of  an  uncle 
from  America.  The  train  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  the  contact  with  the  outside  world  which 
binds  the  present  condition  of  the  village  with 
the  events  that  are  going  on  around  it.  A  very 
readable  and  interesting  tale  by  a  good  artist. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

*  linos  Herezeg.  Anna  biicsiija.  Noviszid, 
Testv^ris^g.  1955.  196  pages. 

There  is  “relative”  freedom  in  Yugoslavia, 
that  is  to  say,  writers  are  allowed,  within  lim¬ 
itations,  to  register  flaws  in  the  new  system, 
TTiis  should  account  for  the  fact  that  linos 
Herezeg  could  produce  a  novel  in  which  the 
central  character,  a  woman  who  is  an  artist, 
develops  a  critical  attitude  concerning  the 


changed  world.  The  plot  evolves  around  the 
love  of  Anna  and  P^ter;  the  latter,  an  adher¬ 
ent  of  the  new  ideology  by  conviction  and  not 
expediency,  is  rather  immune  to  emotions 
that  we  traditionally  associate  with  love.  He 
has  more  “important”  things  to  do.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  older  generation  long  for 
the  past;  those  of  the  younger  generation  are 
soured  to  irony  by  their  realization  that  al¬ 
tered  social  patterns  are  not  necessarily  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  desired  application  of  ideals. 
Anna’s  life  ends  in  suicide.  No  one  seems 
guiltless,  much  less  perfect.  The  plot  is  some¬ 
what  diluted;  on  the  other  hand,  the  author 
uses  his  talent  for  narration  and  characteriza¬ 
tion  with  psychologically  and  aesthetically 
gratifying  results. 

Joseph  Remenyi  (\) 
Western  Reserve  University 

Istvin  Torjai  Szab6.  Erd^ly  Szellemi  Szd- 
zadai.  Miinchen.  Amerikai  Magyar  Ki- 
ad6.  1956.  174  pages. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  certain  “small  nations” 
that  for  jx)litical  and  linguistic  reasons  they 
have  difficulties  in  communicating  with  the 
outside  world.  Transylvania,  historically  a 
part  of  Hungary,  now  annexed  to  Rumania, 
is  such  a  “small  nation.”  Istvin  Torjai  SzabtVs 
book,  written  with  the  spirit  of  an  exile,  is  a 
reminder  to  his  countrymen  of  their  political, 
social,  moral,  and  cultural  heritage.  The 
author’s  fluent,  lucid  style  serves  well  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  lxx)k  which  is  completed  with 
fX)ems  by  Transylvanian  poets  about  Transyl¬ 
vanian  subjects.  Joseph  Remenyi  (f) 

Western  Reserve  University 

**  C,  F.  Kumaniecki,  ed.  Andreae  Fricii 
Modrevii  opera  omnia.  I:  Commentari- 
orum  de  Republica  emendanda  libri  quin- 
que.  II:  Orationes.  Ill:  De  ecclesia  liber 
secundus.  Warszawa,  Pafistwowy  Instytut 
Wydawniezy.  1953,  1954,  1955.  571,  201, 
362  pages.  60,  22,  31zl. 

TTte  Polish  humanist  Andreas  Fricius  Modre- 
vius  (Andr7.ej  Fryez-Modrzewski,  1503- 
1572)  developed  a  rationalist  philosophy,  a 
number  of  advanced  political  and  legal  theo¬ 
ries,  and,  under  Protestant  influence,  a  re¬ 
ligious  liberalism  which  warranted  a  new 
edition  of  his  works  by  the  Polish  Academy. 
Since  the  questions  of  his  importance  for  the 
development  of  political  thought,  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  contemporary  and  later  writers, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  very  originality  of  his 
thought  are  not  yet  settled,  scholars  will  wel¬ 
come  this  competent  and  handsome  edition. 
But  more  than  that — lovers  of  neo-Latin  lit- 
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craturc  will  discover  in  Modrcvius  a  writer 
of  an  elegant,  simple,  and  not  too  imitative 
prose  which  places  him  among  the  best  of 
Boland’s  nruny  excellent  (and  today  forgot¬ 
ten)  Latin  authors. 

lohannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Ivar  Eskeland.  Halld6r  Ktljan  Laxness. 
Mennesl^e  og  motiv.  Oslo.  Fonna.  1955. 
157  pages.  15  kr. 

Ivar  Fskeland’s  study  of  the  1955  Nobel  Prize 
winner  is  the  most  extensive  monographic 
study  that  has  ap)x;ared  on  l^xness  thus  far. 
Peter  Hallberg’s  slender  but  informative 
study  in  the  Verdandi-Smaskriftcr  series  is 
the  only  other  work  devoted  exclusively  to 
I^xiiess,  authough  Halllxrrg  is  now  prepar¬ 
ing  a  much  more  extensive  study.  Eskeland, 
who  had  access  only  to  l^xness’s  published 
works  and  to  secondary  sources,  not  to  manu¬ 
scripts,  has  provided  a  {xmetrating,  well  writ¬ 
ten  critical  appreciation.  There  is  ample  at¬ 
tention  to  the  social  forces  which  play  such  an 
im(K)rtant  role  in  l.axness’s  work,  somewhat 
less  than  ample  to  stylistic  elements.  The 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  be 
valuable  to  future  students  of  I..axnes$.  While 
Eskeland’s  work  is  the  largest  and  best  study 
of  l^xness  in  print  so  far,  the  definitive  work 
remains  yet  to  be  written. 

Ijiurence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  IJbraries 

Ingeborg  Mpller.  Fra  gullalderen  i  nor- 
dis/(  dil{tning.  Oslo.  (lyldendal  Norsk.  248 
pages. 

We  have  here  fourteen  chapters  dealing  with 
as  many  prominent  writers  or  literary  circles 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Swedish-speaking 
Finland  of  the  first  few  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  (Unfortunately  for  non-Nor¬ 
wegians,  their  Norwegian  brethren  were  pur- 
()osely  omitted,  the  audience  aimed  at  pre¬ 
sumably  l)eing  already  familiar  with  them.) 
It  is  later,  of  course,  that  Scandinavian  litera¬ 
ture  made  its  real  impact  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  little  sad  that  of  all  these 
one-time  greats,  most  Americans  have  heard 
only  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  while  even 
most  professors  of  literature  at  American  uni¬ 
versities  probably  have  heard  of  but  few  of 
the  others,  such  as,  perha^n,  Oehlenschlager 
and  Tegn^r. 

This  is,  then,  a  welcome  bcxik,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  copious  quotations  and 
the  reminder  of  the  existence  of  Oehlenschla- 
gcr’s  Guldhornene  and  Runeberg’s  Fdnrih^ 
Stdl.  It  must  Ixr  remarketl  that  the  author  is 


a  sort  of  literary  curiosity  herself,  in  that  she 
writes  in  the  glorious,  if  slighdy  musty,  style 
of  the  past<entury  (fotrthe-worshiper,  finding 
golden  thoughts  and  deep  inspiration  wher¬ 
ever  she  looks  in  the  works  of  the  “noble 
poets”  and  “faithful  wives”  whose  lives  she 
so  lovingly  depicts. 

Henry  Krate 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

flalvdan  Koht.  Dronning  Margareta  og 
Kalmar-U nionen,  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1956. 
137  pages.  14  kr. 

There’ll  always  be  a  Union-Letter!  Many  a 
learned  article  will  yet  be  written  and  many 
an  Oslo  student  “going  up”  for  his  exam  in 
History  examined  on  it.  Why  did  ten  Scandi¬ 
navian  magnates  impress  their  seals  upon  a 
pa})er  document?  Why  did  another  seven,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  Norwegians  present,  fail  to  do 
so?  why  is  there  no  record  of  the  utterance 
of  the  six  definitive  identical  parchment  dtK'u- 
ments  which  the  paper  letter  promises  and  to 
which  the  seventeen  were  to  append  their 
seals?  On  this  question  depends  the  reality  or 
otherwise  of  the  Kalmar  Union  of  1 397  A.D. 
Scandinavists — and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  Scandinavism 
and  opposition  to  it  were  both  factors  in 
Scandinavian  historiography  —  must  always 
ho|)c  there  was  such  a  union,  their  opfwnents 
argue  there  was  not. 

TTic  Union-Letter  is  only  one  topic  in 
“Oueen  Margareta  and  the  Kalmar  Union” 
by  the  dean  of  Norwegian  historians.  TTie 
lKX)k,  which  obviously  has  its  place  in  a  series 
entitled  “Crisis-Years  in  Norwegian  History,” 
puts  the  regency  of  a  remarkable  woman  not 
only  into  Scandinavian  but  into  Euroftean 
|)crsf)cctive. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Edgard  Cavalheiro.  EvolufSo  do  Conto 
lirasileiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ministerio  da 
Educa^ao  e  Cultura.  1954.  47  pages.  $0.75. 
In  this  74th  of  the  Cadernos  de  Cultura, 
which  in  Portuguese  promises  to  rival  the 
Coleccidn  Austral  in  Spanish,  we  have  Edgard 
Cavalheiro’s  contribution  on  the  Brazilian 
short  story.  Beginning  with  a  tribute  to  Valdo- 
miro  Silveira  on  his  contribution  to  the  re¬ 
gional  Brazilian  story,  he  develops  the  history 
of  this  genre  from  the  story  “Pelo  Sertao”  in 
1898  on.  As  the  short  story  took  in  more  and 
more  types,  it  still  retained  its  regional  char¬ 
acter.  The  Indian  and  African  elements  are 
commented  upon  at  length.  The  short  narra¬ 
tives  of  Norberto  and  ^usa  had  their  influ- 
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cnce  and  were  duly  absorbed  into  Brazilian 
literature.  The  rich  production  of  the  press 
at  present  is  hard  to  analyze  in  detail,  but  he 
concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  solid  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  Brazilian  short  story  now  has, 
of  the  “long  and  brilliant  road  that  has  been 
traversed.” 

William  K.  I  vie 
Oklahoma  City,  Ol(la. 

fjos^  Almiro]  Rolmes  Barbosa.  Requiem 

Para  Os  Vivos,  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1956. 

316  pages. 

Colonial  days  in  the  Brazilian  province  of 
Sao  Paulo  are  depicted  with  life,  movement, 
and  color  in  this  historical  novel  which  spans 
the  period  from  about  1600-1750.  Seven  gen¬ 
erations  of  a  family  are  born,  live,  love,  and 
die;  make  fortunes  and  lose  them;  endure  all 
sorts  of  hardships:  Indian  raids,  droughts, 
feuds,  blootlshed,  and  plagues;  and  suffer 
violent  and  sometimes  morbid  passions. 
ITtrough  much  of  the  book  the  pace  is  too 
swift — many  years  lx;ing  telescoped  into  a 
page — to  develop  characters  very  well.  None¬ 
theless,  the  author  has  arresting  insights  into 
the  intricacies  of  human  nature.  In  the  last 
episode,  which  is  the  most  lengthily  and  fully 
treated,  he  creates  a  very  convincing  character 
in  Mauricio,  the  selfish  and  dilettante  scion 
of  the  family,  who  leaves  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  bourgeois  provincial  world  he 
scorns  to  go  to  the  court  at  Lisbon,  hoping  to 
receive  a  noble  title  and  to  reach  some  pin¬ 
nacle  of  sophistication.  There  he  has  a  stormy 
affair  with  a  countess,  survives  the  famous 
earthquake,  and  ends  dying  at  the  stake  in 
an  auto-da-fe. 

Rolmes  Barbosa  is  a  good  storyteller,  his 
style  is  simple,  and  his  language  unabashed 
and  frequently  pungent. 

George  D.  Schade 
University  of  Texas 

C»odofredo  Rangel.  Falange  Gloriosa.  Sao 

Paulo.  Melhoramentos.  n.d.  275  pages. 
Novels  of  academic  life  usually  focus  their 
attention  upon  the  pupil  and  the  development 
of  adolescent  (personality.  Rangel’s  concern, 
however,  is  exclusively  with  the  downtrodden 
faculty  of  a  pair  of  provincial  Kcondary 
schools  —  their  professional  incompetence, 
their  precarious  economic  situation,  their  pet¬ 
ty  intrigues — and  with  the  dominating  and 
domineering  figure  of  the  principal,  part 
huckster,  part  businessman,  part  politician, 
and  in  no  respec  t  an  educator.  The  characters 
tex)  often  become  caricatures,  and  satire  occa¬ 
sionally  degenerates  into  farce,  but  one  can¬ 


not  fail  to  recognize  the  underlying  truth  of 
the  portrait.  Though  this  cannot  be  classified 
as  a  work  of  first  rank,  the  su|)erior  qualities 
of  Rangel’s  style  and  his  wry  humor  combine 
to  afford  the  reader  genuine  enjoyment. 

R.  E.  Dimmick 
Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Ernani  Satyro.  O  Quadro-Negro.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Olympio.  1954.  339  pages. 
Although  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  small¬ 
town  life  in  northeastern  Brazil,  particularly 
in  its  political  and  legal  as()ects,  this  is  not  to 
l)e  classed  primarily  as  a  regionalist  novel.  The 
emphasis  rather  is  u(X)n  the  introsjpective,  in¬ 
decisive  character  of  the  narrator-protagonist 
and  his  attempt  to  readjust  to  the  surround¬ 
ings  from  which  he  had  come,  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  absence  for  study  in  metropolitan 
Recife.  It  is  a  difficult  process — the  principle 
of  justice  must  bend  to  the  necessities  of  prac¬ 
tical  fxilitics,  personal  lilKrty  is  circumscribed 
by  local  gossip,  the  ideal  of  love  is  shattered 
when  masculine  vanity  is  wounded — and  the 
end  is  a  retreat  to  Recife.  Satyro  has  written 
an  unusually  well  balanced  work,  of  greater 
than  average  interest,  promising  much  for  the 
future. 

R.  E.  Dimmicl( 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Io.To  Cruz  C'osta.  Contribui^do  a  Ilistdria 
das  Idhas  no  Brasil,  Rio  de  janeiro.  Olym- 
()io.  1956.  484  pages. 

No.  86  in  the  Colefdo  Documentos  Hrasileiros, 
this  excellent  scholarly  study  traces  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  Brazilian  thought  from  its  origins 
in  Portugal  to  mrxJern  times.  The  author 
places  sjx-cial  emphasis  upon  the  relationship 
between  the  various  philosophical  currents 
which  have  apfxrared  in  Brazil  and  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  country.  Ifegin- 
ning  with  the  thesis  that  the  Portuguese  have 
always  been  an  essentially  pragmatic  people, 
he  shows  how  this  heritage  in  Brazil  has 
caused  Brazilian  thinkers  to  adapt  their  ideas 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  and  thus 
not  create  either  formal  or  speculative  philoso¬ 
phies.  rhis  is  borne  out  by  the  decline  in  pres¬ 
tige  encountered  by  the  Positivists,  once  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  government,  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  touch  with  Brazilian  reality  at  the 
time  of  the  transition  from  empire  to  republic. 

Along  these  lines  the  author  discusses  the 
different  ideological  movements  which  ac- 
com()anied  each  governmental  crisis:  inde- 
(xrndence,  slavery,  the  republic,  and  finally 
the  era  of  Vargas.  The  study  is  amply  dcxru- 
mented  and  is  followed  by  a  most  thorough 
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bibliography  for  those  who  might  wish  to  in¬ 
vestigate  some  of  the  movements  and  writers 
in  more  detail.  Gregory  Rabassa 

Columbia  University 

Aquilino  Ribciro.  Geografia  Sentimental. 
Lisboa.  3rd  ed.,  n.d.  362  pages.  30$. 
Anyi)ody  who  knows  anything  about  the  liv¬ 
ing  writers  of  Portugal  is  fully  acquainted 
with  Aquilino  Kibeiro  and  his  truly  enor¬ 
mous  literary  production.  The  present  book 
will  not  add  further  to  the  author’s  stature  or 
position;  neither  will  it,  for  that  matter,  de¬ 
mean  him.  It  is  written  in  the  style  that  we 
have  learned  to  expect  from  Ribeiro,  rich  in 
peasant  expressions,  not  really  sophisticated, 
but  full  of  warmth  and  meaning.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  book  lends  itself  admirably  to 
Ribeiro’s  peculiar  inclinations.  It  is  a  nostalgic 
account  of  the  mountainous  area  of  Portugal 
known  as  Beira,  in  the  vicinity  of  Viseu:  in¬ 
cidents,  accidents  of  nature,  persons,  places, 
etc.  lliis  is  not  the  sort  of  lxx)k  a  young 
author  would  write,  quite  clearly. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
Catholic  University  of  America 

**  IJteraturnaia  Mosl(va.  lJleraturno-l(hu- 
dozhestviennyi  sborni/(  mosl(ovsl(it(h  pisa- 
teliey.  M.  Aligcr,  et  al.,  eds.  Moskva.  CJosli- 
tizdat.  1956.  832  pages.  18.50  r. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  works  of  mo<I- 
ern  writers  (mainly  Soviet)  has  appeared  in 
Moscow.  It  is  compiled  after  the  pattern  of  a 
literary  almanac  but  is  considerably  wider 
in  scoj>e.  It  consists  of  three  sections:  (1) 
prose,  |x)etry,  and  drama;  (2)  sketches;  (3) 
diaries  and  notes. 

Such  notables  as  K.  Fedin,  A.  Tvardovskii, 
S.  Marshak,  K.  Chukovskii,  K.  Simonov, 
V.  Shkiovsky,  S.  Lipkin  (fragments  from 
Mahahbarata),  S.  Mikhalkov,  M.  Aliger,  and 
V.  Inber  are  included  in  the  collection.  The 
|K)ems  and  translations  of  Marshak  (the  same 
Marshak  who  recently  enriched  Russian  trans¬ 
lations  with  a  marvelous  rendition  of  Shake- 
sficare’s  Sonnets)  are  very  interesting.  Anna 
Akhmatova,  who  has  been  silent  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  is  represented  by  two  poems. 
Boris  Pasternak,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
modern  Russian  poets,  who  recently  trans¬ 
lated  Shakespeare’s  tragedies,  is  also  repre¬ 
sented.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  was  unable  to 
publish  anything  new  of  his  original  works. 
Chukovskii’s  reminiscences  on  Blok  are  also 
very  interesting. 

TTiis  collection,  titled  “Literary  Moscow,’’ 
includes  also  a  complete  novel  by  F..  Kazakie- 
vich  Dom  na  Floshchadi  (“A  House  on  the 


Square’’)  which  is  a  continuation  of  another 
novel  by  this  author:  Viesna  na  Odere 
(“Spring  on  the  Oder  River”).  It  deals  with 
the  postwar  problems  in  Germany  and  the 
relations  between  the  German  population  and 
the  Soviet  Miliury  Administration.  It  is  not 
our  objective  to  evaluate  this  novel  from  the 
literary  point  of  view;  however,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  book  deals  with  problems 
which  a  few  years  ago  a  Soviet  writer  proba¬ 
bly  would  not  have  dared  to  touch,  and  it  is 
written  with  a  certain  amount  of  objectivity. 

On  the  whole,  this  collection  impresses  one 
rather  favorably  and  is  undoubtedly  a  valua¬ 
ble  contribution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Gosli- 
tizdat  will  publish  another  collection  in  the 
near  future.  George  Harjan 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Filipp  Pestrak.  My  vstretimsya  no  barri- 
\adahh.  Moskva.  Sovietski  Pisatel’.  1955. 
Soviet  historical  fiction  on  the  period  between 
the  two  world  wars  usually  deals  with  the 
West  Russian  minorities,  stressing  the  role 
played  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  lives  of 
these  Slavic  peoples  and  the  suffering  that  a 
separation  from  Moscow  is  supposed  to  bring. 
A  typical  example  of  this  category  is  this  long 
novel  by  Pestrak.  It  goes  back  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Byelorussia  by  Poland  in  1920  and 
concludes  with  its  “liberation”  by  the  Red 
Army  in  1939.  TTie  portrayal  of  this  period 
is  done  through  the  life  events  and  contacts 
of  a  certain  Andrey  Kostevich  who  is  meant 
to  be  a  typical  Byelorussian. 

The  novel  opens  with  Andrey  returning 
from  the  First  World  War  only  to  find  home¬ 
coming  a  disappointment.  Soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  home,  Poland  takes  over  this  section  of 
the  country  and  ushers  in  a  grim  era  of  fam¬ 
ine,  persecution,  and  cruelty  of  all  sorts.  A 
nightmare  of  arrests,  of  sessions  with  the 
Polish  version  of  the  czarist  ol{hranl{a,  of  har¬ 
rowing  imprisonments  forms  the  meat  of  the 
novel.  Graphically,  Pestrak  unfolds  episodes 
in  which  young  and  old,  healthy  and  infirm 
alike,  trudge  in  shackles  endless  miles  through 
heat,  storm,  or  snow — always  under  the  es¬ 
cort  of  armed  Pilsudski  soldiers.  The  single 
spark  of  hope  offered  these  people  is  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Russian  fold,  and  in  the  end  this 
is  granted  to  them.  Similar  tales  of  cruelty 
imputed  to  governments  of  Western  orienta¬ 
tion  or  of  native  longing  for  union  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  been  painted  by  other  prom¬ 
inent  minority  writers,  disseminating  this 
aspect  of  Soviet  anti-Western  propaganda  far 
and  wide.  iMdmilla  B.  Tur\evich 

Princeton  University 
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Nikolai  Kluycv.  Polnoye  sobrantye  sochi- 
nenii.  2  vols.  B.  F.  Filipov,  cd.  New  York. 
Chekhov.  1954.  427,  299  pages. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  best  publications 
of  the  Chekhov  Publishing  House  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  selection  of  the  author  as  well  as 
to  the  editorial  work. 

Kluyev  is  one  of  the  greatest  Russian  poets 
of  the  twentieth  century.  His  unique  place  in 
the  history  of  Russian  literature  lies  in  the 
circumstances  that  he  is  perhaps  the  most 
genuinely  national  poet  of  all  the  Russian 
poets.  For  Kluyev’s  poetic  arsenal  there  exists 
nothing  that  belongs  to  the  huge,  multi¬ 
national  Russian  Empire  that  lies  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  local  ethnographic  and  cultural 
Great-Russian  elements.  Did  he  lose  some¬ 
thing  because  of  it?  We  do  not  think  so.  No¬ 
body  rendered  so  successfully  the  charm  of 
Great-Russia,  the  p>eculiarities  of  its  language, 
its  spirit,  its  tradition,  and  its  intimate  feel¬ 
ings  as  he  did.  When  in  Russian  history  there 
comes  a  turn  from  expansion  toward  deepen¬ 
ing  into  its  own  world  and  range,  then  the 
foremost  position  of  Kluyev’s  poetry  will  be 
finally  established. 

The  editor,  using  the  help  of  others,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  task  extremely  well.  He  added 
to  the  complete  collection  of  Kluyev’s  p>oems 
his  biography  and  bibliography  of  all  his  other 
writings  and  of  the  works  about  him.  Also 
the  detailed  notes,  with  the  versions  of  his 
poems,  are  given,  together  with  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  seldom-used  Russian  words  (Kluyev 
uses  them  a  great  deal),  and  alphabetical  in¬ 
dex  of  his  pieces  of  poetry. 

Kluyev  is  on  the  proscribed  list  in  the 
Soviet  Russia  up  to  now.  Although  he  wrote 
a  few  pro-Bolshevik  pieces  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Revolution,  when  he  saw  Bolshevism’s  true 
reality  he  turned  his  face  away  dismayed. 

Jurij  Laprynenl(o 
New  York,  N.  y. 

**  Birger  Christofferson.  Resor  i  del  sinn- 
tiga.  Stockholm.  Ikinnier.  1955.  223  pages. 
13.75  kr. 

Goran  Ehn,  a  polio  victim,  seeks  to  anchor 
his  life  in  memories  of  a  happier  childhood 
and  youth.  In  a  series  of  colorful  episodes 
from  an  active  life  we  have  all  the  sounds  and 
sights  for  which  the  invalid  yearns.  There  are 
memories  of  the  comrades  of  youth,  race 
horses,  boxing  matches,  experiences  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  Norway.  In  this  motley  sequence  of 
shifting  milieus  there  is  an  effective  picture 
of  restless  youth  chained  to  the  world  of  the 
senses,  a  fine  commentary  on  the  thoughts 
and  feeling  of  young  people  in  the  mid-twen¬ 


tieth  century.  Christofferson’s  first  book.  Si 
Idnge  solen  finns  (1952),  was  greeted  as  a 
work  of  much  promise,  and  Resor  i  det  sinn- 
liga  is  no  disappointment. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  KentucJ(y  Libraries 

Anna  Lorentz.  Innan  snon  falter.  Stock¬ 
holm.  LT.  1955.  326  pages.  14.50  kr. 

This  is  the  vividly  and  simply  written  story 
of  Joel  Mansson,  whose  origin  is  obscure  even 
to  himself.  His  ambition  and  hard  work  turn 
this  poor  servant  into  a  prosperous  landowner 
but  fail  to  give  him  happiness  in  love. 
Through  misunderstanding,  he  loses  Chris¬ 
tina,  his  inspiration,  and  makes  the  mistake 
of  marrying  for  riches. 

After  many  years  in  America,  Christina 
enters  his  life  again.  Unrealistically,  she  gives 
Joel’s  son  too  many  drinks,  convinces  him  he 
is  the  father  of  Joel’s  unborn  child,  marries 
him,  and  still  maintains  her  relationship  to 
Joel.  Found  out  by  his  wife  and  refusing  to 
share  Christina  with  his  son,  Joel  ends  his  life 
in  the  icy  waters  of  the  lake. 

Ully  E.  /.  Undahl 
Knox  College 

**  Toivo  Pekkanen.  Morgongryning,  Upp¬ 
sala.  Lindblad.  1955.  247  pages.  14.50  kr. 
TTiis  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  novels  in  which 
Pekkanen  portrays  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  his  native  city  of  Kotka,  an 
industrial  community  hidden  ^hind  the  sker¬ 
ries  on  the  Ciulf  of  Finland.  The  rise  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  accompanying  changes  in  the 
1870’s  form  the  background  for  this  story. 
Through  the  eyes  of  the  youth  Pekka  we  see 
the  rich  grow  richer,  the  poor  po<)rer;  but 
Pekkanen  tells  his  story  with  calm  objectivity, 
a  far  cry  from  the  indignant  outbursts  of 
many  of  the  Finnish  sociological  novelists. 
TTiere  are  some  sharply  drawn  pictures  of 
lower<lass  life  in  Finland  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  narrative  is  well  constructed  and  moves 
rapidly.  lutwrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Per  Erik  Rundquist.  Den  spanshfl  schalen. 
Stockholm.  RaMn  &  Sjogren.  1955.  256 
pages.  15.50  kr. 

This  fine  study  of  human  loneliness  deals 
with  the  attempt  of  a  man  to  find  companion¬ 
ship  after  a  sepration.  The  Spanish  shawl,  a 
souvenir  of  a  trip  to  escape  trouble,  is  accept¬ 
able  to  none  of  the  women  in  Jonas’s  life,  for 
none  is  ready  to  accept  him  without  reserva¬ 
tion.  Ultimately  it  is  Elsie  who  helps  him 
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back  to  a  place  in  the  community  of  men. 
Kundqui&t  strips  his  story  down  to  the  barest 
essentials,  and  Jonas’s  basic  psychological 
problem  is  revealed  with  the  clarity  and  logic 
of  a  mathematical  formula.  The  action  is  very 
slight,  but  little  action  is  needed  for  a  story  of 
emotions  pitched  on  such  a  high  key.  Rund* 
quist’s  language  is  admirably  adapted  to  his 
theme  in  its  compactness  and  objectivity. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

**  Vilgot  Sjbman.  Kbrsbarstid.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1955.  286  pages.  18.50  kr. 

TTiis  novel,  set  in  Sweden  in  the  War  Years, 
narrates  the  alxirtive  romance  of  a  young  con¬ 
script  and  a  girl  a  few  years  his  senior.  The 
romance  is  s^xiiled  by  the  boy’s  lack  of  force- 
fulness,  so  that  the  girl  comes  to  regard  him 
as  too  immature.  While  he  is  away  on  winter 
maneuvers  she  has  an  affair  with  a  rather 
coarse  but  aggressive  older  man,  whom  she 
later  marries.  The  characters  are  extremely 
well  drawn — the  author  is  particularly  adept 
at  depicting  the  ambivalence  involved  in  these 
affairs,  lliere  is  some  ponderous  philosophiz¬ 
ing,  including  a  discourse  on  the  current 
Scandinavian  mystique  of  the  holiness  of 
extra  marital  union  when  true  love  is  present, 
but  not  enough  to  be  a  serious  defect. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Albert  Viksten.  Tdlsjagarnas  paradis. 

Stockholm.  LT.  1955.  185  pages.  12.50  kr. 
Tfiis  solierly  and  unpretentiously  written 
Ixxtklet  deals  with  the  life  of  pro$|)cctors  and 
trappers  in  Canada,  British  Cx)lumbia,  and 
Alaska.  Tfiey  are  strong,  solitary,  courageous 
men,  pioneers  of  a  later  day,  who  live  a  life 
of  their  own  choosing  far  from  the  amenities 
of  western  urban  civilization.  Most  of  them 
are  single  men;  “fbrbanade  ungkarlana,  de 
som  gatt  i  aktenskap  med  naturen  (xh  ensam- 
heten.”  Whatever  warmth  there  is  in  these 
lives  stems  from  companionship  with  each 
other  and  with  the  animals  of  the  wockIs.  Tfic 
author,  who  has  some  first-hand  knowledge 
of  such  a  life,  tells  us  that,  when  these  men 
sit  together  in  the  evening  over  some  whisky, 
their  talk  is  neither  of  adventure  nor  of  their 
daily  toil  and  its  rewards.  They  prefer  to  dis¬ 
cuss  animals  of  the  wood,  and  do  this  by  the 
hour,  heatedly;  intently,  patiently  accumulat¬ 
ing,  day  after  day,  a  wealth  of  detail  that  many 
a  naturalist  might  envy. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 


*  V.  Bezushko.  Mykpla  Gogol  (Literaturna 
studiia).  Winnifieg.  Kultura  i  Osvita. 
1956.  103  pages. 

Somewhat  belatedly,  V.  Bezushko  marks  the 
centennial  of  the  great  Russian  writer  (iogol. 
His  “literary  study”  supposedly  embraces  all 
aspects  of  Gogol’s  creative  art,  his  life,  his 
role  in  world  literature,  his  predecessors,  his 
followers,  and  Gogol  as  seen  through  foreign 
eyes.  In  reality,  however,  the  author  devotes 
considerable  space  to  prove  that  (iogol  was  a 
Ukrainian  writer  and  makes  an  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  (iogol  against  those  who  call  him  a 
traitor  to  Ukrainian  culture.  Tfie  book  is 
filled  with  invectives  against  “Moscovites” 
and  their  culture.  Russians  are  really  not  Rus¬ 
sians  but  “Moscovites.”  The  real  Russians  are 
Ukrainians. 

Bezushko  makes  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
works  of  “Hohol*.”  He  quotes  him  extensive¬ 
ly  and  paraphrases  and  inserts  long  passages 
from  (iogol’s  works.  Apparently  Bezushko  as¬ 
sumes  that  Gogol  should  speak  for  himself. 
Unfortunately  the  author  of  this  “literary 
study”  goes  no  further  than  verbatim  quota¬ 
tions. 

An  utter  lack  of  elementary  literary  analy¬ 
sis  characterizes  this  flimsy  opus — a  regrettable 
incident  in  Slavic  scholarship. 

George  Harjan 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

Dmytro  (*:izevsky.  Istoriya  ukrainsl{oyi 
literatury.  New  York.  Ukrainian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  1956.  511  pages. 
TTiis  luxurious  btxik  seems  to  be  a  result  of 
one-quarter  century  of  research  on  Ukrainian 
literature  by  D.  I.  ('hyzhevsky,  who  belongs 
to  the  foremost  contemporary  Slavic  scholars 
(Chyzhevsky,  who  lectures  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  the  author  of  many  books,  number¬ 
less  essays,  and  articles  published  in  Ukraini¬ 
an,  English,  (Jerman,  Russian,  Czech,  and 
other  languages  alxiut  literature,  linguistics, 
and  history  of  philosophy). 

The  book  contains  the  history  of  Ukrainian 
literature  beginning  with  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  (the  epoch  of  monumental  style)  till 
1860  (the  period  of  Romanticism).  But  in  the 
introduction  the  author  gives  the  scheme  of 
the  periods  in  Ukrainian  literature  until  the 
twentieth  century. 

This  Chyzhevsky  work  has  an  innovatory 
character  with  regard  to  the  methodology, 
since  the  author  consistently  applies  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  style  as  a  principle  in  defining 
the  periods  of  Ukrainian  literary  process,  and 
in  grouping  and  characterizing  the  separate 
events  of  it.  Such  an  approach  demands  a 
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subtle  and  many-sided  understanding  of  lit¬ 
erary  works  in  their  most  intimate  aesthetical 
aspects  and  also  their  deep  and  broad  philo¬ 
sophical  evaluation.  Rut  as  a  rewarding  result 
we  have  a  completely  fresh  history  of  Uk¬ 
rainian  literature,  rediscovered  in  new  dimen¬ 
sions  and  built  upon  exact  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  upon  advanced  methodological 
achievements  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Jurij  Lavrynenko 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 

*  Sava  Krylach.  Samostijnyl(.  3  vols.  Toron¬ 
to.  Tyktor.  1955.  127  pages  ea.  $L75. 

This  unpretentious  yet  highly  stimulating 
book  is  a  fragmentary  collection  of  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  dressed  in  narrative  form  rather 
than  a  novel.  It  is  a  story  of  a  young,  wealthy 
Ukrainian  landowner  and  patriot,  Rohdan 
Severynovych  Korch-Zelenskyj,  leader  of  a 
local  Ukrainian  underground  organization, 
his  secret  activities  against  the  czarist  regime, 
his  arrest  and  de{x>rtation  to  Onega,  in  the 
region  of  Arkhangelsk,  and  his  escape  from 
it  into  freedom. 

TTie  action  of  this  novel  takes  place  on  the 
left  bank  of  Dnipro  (Dnieper)  in  the  years 
of  1907-1908,  a  period  almost  completely  for¬ 
gotten  by  contemporary  Ukrainian  writers. 
Sava  Krylach  (whose  real  name  is  Ludvyk 
Sidleckyj)  thus  sheds  a  bit  of  light  on  that 
practically  unknown  [)eriud  of  Ukrainian  his¬ 
tory  which  was  marked  by  a  s|X)ntaneous  out¬ 
burst  of  national  enlightenment  among  the 
peasants  and  political  consciousness  among 
the  leading  Ukrainian  class  of  that  time.  The 
political  aspect  of  the  novel  is  skilfully  dressed 
in  a  colorful  display  of  local  atmosphere,  to¬ 
gether  with  excellent  descriptions  of  life  and 
hunting  practices  in  the  quasi-Siberian  region 
of  Arkhangelsk. 

Nicholas  M.  Paley 
Beloit  College 

Antanas  Raranauskas.  The  Forest  of 
Anyl^Uiai.  Nadas  Hasten  is,  tr.  Juozas  Ti- 
ninis,  ed.  Los  Angeles.  Lithuanian  Days. 
1956.  41  pages,  ill.  $2. 

This  poem  The  Forest  of  Anyl(^iJliai  fah- 
neeksh<hay],  a  scenic  countryside  in  Lithu¬ 
ania,  has  appeared  in  many  editions  in  Lithu¬ 
anian  within  the  last  century,  since  its  first 
publication.  Now  it  is  presented  in  both 
Lithuanian  and  English.  To  the  young  patri¬ 
otic  poet,  future  Rishop  Antanas  Raranauskas, 
writing  this  poem  meant  meeting  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  both  Poland  and  Russia.  In  it  he  tried 
to  show  the  beauty  of  the  Lithuanian  language 


to  match  that  of  the  Polish,  and  to  prove  his 
love  of  his  country,  which  was  under  Russian 
rule  at  that  time. 

In  spite  of  some  lengthy  and  monotonous 
passages,  the  lyrical  poem  captivates  the  read¬ 
er  so  that  he  sees  the  plastic  scenery,  hears  the 
song  of  the  birds  and  the  call  the  animals 
make  to  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
feels  the  throbbing  pulse  of  the  Lithuanian 
patriot.  TEe  relationship  between  the  native 
and  the  forest  is  permeated  with  sadness — the 
once  charming,  fruitful  hills  have  been 
blighted.  And  the  blame  for  it  falls  on  “the 
cruel  force,  that  did  the  trees  wrong,  silenced 
the  heart,  and  ended  the  song.”  Actually  the 
meaning  of  that  force  to  the  I-ithuanians  and 
many  nationalities  in  the  blast  has  not  changed 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  In  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  Czarist  Rus¬ 
sia,  now  it  is  Soviet  Russia  that  silenced  the 
native  heart.  The  modest  chimes  of  Raranau¬ 
skas*  poem  echo  now  as  before  with  the 
strength  of  a  patriot. 

The  woodcut  reproductions  of  J.  Kuzmin- 
skis  warmly  ^illustrate  the  nostalgic  native 
song  throughout  the  pages. 

Antanas  Musteil(^is 

D’Youville  College 


Cierdt  Kutscher.  Nordperuanische  Kera- 
Tnil(.  Cerdmica  del  Peru  septentrional. 
Rerlin.  Mann. >1954.  80  2-col.  pages  -f-  80 
plates.  50  dm. 

This  superbly  edited  and  richly  illustrated 
book,  which  is  written  in  Ixnh  German  and 
Spanish,  will  be  an  excellent  source  for  art 
students  and  archaeologists  interested  in  de¬ 
sign  motifs  and  ceremonialism  as  depicted  on 
early  Peruvian,  and  in  particular,  Chimu  pot¬ 
tery.  The  author  organizes  the  different  de¬ 
signs  by  content  into  six  major  categories:  the 
Environment,  Hunt  and  Warfare,  Cere¬ 
monies,  the  Afterworld,  Demons  and  (lods, 
and  Mythical  Scenes.  Since  many  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  illustrated  in  this  Ixxjk  are  from  collec¬ 
tions  in  Cfermany,  it  will  be  particularly  use¬ 
ful  to  American  students  who  otherwise 
might  not  be  aware  of  this  splendid  material. 

The  material  for  this  volume  was  originally 
compiled  by  the  late  Eduard  Seler,  but  due 
to  technical  limitations  of  the  time  was  never 
published.  The  present  author  took  over  the 
project  and  added  the  necessary  explanatory 
texts.  A  useful  three-|)age  bibliography  has 
been  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  text. 

Stephan  F.  Borhegyi 
University  of  O/^lahoma 
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French 

Afrtque.  XXX11:263. — Vn  iociologie  intelUctuelle, 
Albert  Ducat;  Le  ten/  de  la  vie  lelon  Saint-Exupfry, 
Andr^  A.  Dcvaui. 

Allemagne,  Vni:44-45. — “Bulletin  bimettriel  d'in- 
(ormatiun  du  Ck>mit^  Fran^aU  d'Echanget  avec  I'Alle- 
magne  nouvcllc.” 

IjC!  Annalet  Conferencia.  Not.  72,  73. — La  comedi¬ 
enne,  Beatrix  Duttane;  Autobtographiet  et  memoiret, 
Ren^  Laluu;  Si  Dul(ent  avail  iti  heureux  ,  .  .  ,  Ray¬ 
mond  Lat  Vergnat. — Ren^  Lalou  on  Jean  Schlum- 
berger,  Andr^  Mauroit,  Lucicn  Ptichari,  Genevi^c 
Gcnnari,  Joteph  Majault 

Ariane.  No.  39-40. — “Cahiert  f^minint  dirig^  par 
Marguerite  Grepon.” 

te  bayou.  No.  67. — Jtjtepb  Dclmclle  in  memoriam 
Julet  A.  Vern;  La  proie  de  lulet  A.  Vern,  Gatton- 
Hcnry  Aufr^re;  L'oeuvre  poStique  de  Guy  l^vaud, 
Gaeton  Rondeau;  L’oeuvre  de  Jean -Claude  Renard, 
Juliette  Decreut. 

Bizarre.  1956:6. — Avant-garde,  very. 

Bulletin  de  I'Acadimie  Royale  de  Langue  el  de 
iMthature  hranfoitet.  XXXI  V:2. — Propot  tur  l'oeuvre 
romanetque  de  Ventura  Garcia  Calderdn,  Edmond 
Vandercammen;  Difinir  la  poStie?  Marcel  Thiry,  et  al. 

Le  Bulletin  det  Leitret.  XVIII;18I,  182. — Memoiret 
d'un  colleclionneur  (Vll),  A.  Laroche -Cardon;  Livret 
tur  let  beaux-arit  el  tur  let  peintret,  V.-H.  Debidour; 
Montherlant  et  I'hentage  de  la  Renaittance,  Jean 
Datain. — Echec  d  la  litierature  ou  L’offentive  det  rate/, 
Albert  Loranquin. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XLI1I;337. — Pour  taluer  Crevel, 
Iv^on-Gabriel  Grot,  Andr^  Gaillard,  Carlut  Lynet, 
Ren^  Crevel;  Le  primitif  d'un  art  nouveau,  Colette 
Garriguet. 

Let  Cahiert  Naluralittet.  11:5. — Valeurt  durable/ 
dant  l'oeuvre  de  Zola,  l.-M.  Frandun;  Art  et  peniee 
de  Zola  d'aprit  "Germinal,”  l.-M.  Frandon;  La  gendte 
et  let  tourcet  du  roman  "Rome"  d'Emile  Zola,  Gian 
Carlo  Memchelli. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LX1V:5,  6. — Ittuc 
devoted  to  motherhood. — Joteph  Follict  on  Lion  Bloy. 

Critique.  X1V:1I1-112,  113,  114. — L'oeuvre  criti¬ 
que  de  Maurice  Blanchot,  Gallon  Picon;  Le  rialitme, 
la  ptychologie  el  I'avenir  du  roman,  Alain  Robbe- 
(<rillet;  Swift  ou  le  matfrialitme  Inite,  Sr^ten  Maritch; 
Emmanuel  Mourner,  Huliert  Juin. — L'etoth’itme  det 
poblet,  Gcorget  Cattaui;  Picon  cont.;  Carlo  Cocaoli, 
Clement  Bor  gal. — Rdgne  et  dittance  de  la  pohie,  Ren^ 
Menard;  Montieur  Gogol,  Hubert  Juin;  Simone  Weil, 
pblerin  de  I'abtolu,  Andr^  Niel, 

D^fente  de  I'Homme.  IX:95,  96. — Quand  let  poitet 
parleni  de  I'homme,  Gatton  Lacarce. — L’homme  cet 
incontcieni,  E.  Armand. 

Document/.  XI  :9,  10-11. — "Revue  mentuelle  det 
quettiont  allemandet." 

Ecritt  de  Parit.  1956:octobre,  novembre. — Political 
articlet. — Le  P.  Teilhard  de  C^din  et  la  rfaliti  de 


I'etpril,  Gonzague  True;  Actualiti  d'Henn  Matitte, 
Bertrand  Py;  Laurence  Olivier  et  tet  deux  "Richard 
III,"  Franfoit  Le  Grix. 

Entrelient  tur  let  Letiret  et  let  Art/.  No.  7. — Joteph 
Delteil,  Henry  Miller;  Entrelient  tur  la  poitie.  Serge 
Michenaud;  G-M.  Duprez  on  the  theater. 

E/prii.  XXIV:10,  11,  12. — Travail  el  civili/ation, 
Fraofoit  Perroux;  Sotre  dame  la  France,  Pierre  Em¬ 
manuel;  Let  mathimatiquet  de  I'homme,  Claude 
Livi-Strautt. — La  liberte  de  Cain,  Pierre  Emmanuel; 
L'univert  clot  de  William  Faulltner,  Hubert  Juin. — 
Let  oreillet  du  roi  Midat,  Pierre  Emmanuel;  Patcal 
pour  ditpoter  au  marxitme,  Jean  Conilh. 

Etudet.  1956:9,  10,  12. — Peul-on  connaltre  la 
France  i  travert  ta  httirature?  Marius-Fran(oit  Guy- 
ard;  Albert  Camut,  "La  chute,"  Louit  Barjon;  Racine 
aprit  iron  tiiclet,  Pierre  de  Boitdeffre;  Xavier  Tilliette 
on  I'homat  Mann. — Louit  Barjon  on  the  pcriodical't 
centennial;  Au  tempt  du  modernitme,  Henri  Hoittein; 
La  critique  littiraire,  Andr6  Blanchet. — Cclebratet 
centennial  of  Etudet.  Le  thime  de  la  chute  dant  let 
mythet  de  I'ancienne  Grice,  Mme  Andr£  Piettre; 
"Requiem  pour  une  nonne"  au  Thedtre  det  Mathurint, 
Jacquet  Morel;  Panorama  de  la  mutique  franfoite 
contemporaine,  Henri  de  Cartaladc  du  Pont. 

Let  Etudet  Philotophiquet.  XI :3. — On  Edith  Stein. 
L'idee  de  vocation  dant  la  vie  et  dam  la  pentie  d'Edith 
Stan,  Andr^-A.  Devaux;  Edith  Stan  et  Simone  Weil. 
Ettenlialitme,  exittentiali/me,  analogie,  E.  Przywara. 

Etudet  Sovieliquet.  Not.  103,  104,  105. — Covert 
wide  range  of  everyday  intcrettt. 

Europe.  XXXIV:  130. — Le  roman  de  Bottuet,  Henri 
Button;  Vige  Langevin  on  folklore;  L' index  det  livret 
interditt  du  point  de  vue  du  catholique  d'au/ourd'hui, 
Etienne-Andr6  Delmicret. 

Fediration.  Xlll:14i. — Un  chef-d'oeuvre  de  tagette: 
La  conttiiulion  det  Elati-Unit,  Andr^  Tunc;  Limilet 
de  la  dittalinitation,  Gregoire  Gafcnco. 

France-Atie.  XI:  123. — Panorama  de  la  culture  viit- 
namienne,  Gcorget  Condominat;  Sur  certain/  atpeett 
de  la  peinture  moderne.  Max  IXiuguct. 

France-Europe.  IX:45,  46,  47. — Rcni  Wintzen  on 
Bertolt  Brecht. — La  confirence  de  Bad  Neuenahr, 
Jacquet  Mallet. — Special  number  on  the  United  Statet. 

L'HelUnitme  Conlemporain.  X:3. — Troit  poimet 
de  Cavafit,  avec  leur  vertion  franfoite,  precidie  d'une 
pri/entation,  Charlet  Aitruc;  " Dromina"  champitret. 
Le  "Leidinot."  Une  repriientation  dramatique  de 
magie  populaire  en  Grice,  Katarina  J.  Kakourit. 

Jeune  Europe.  V:81. — “Organe  bimentuel  d’infor- 
mation  et  d'action  europ6ennet.” 

Le  Journal  det  Poiiet.  XXVI  :7,  10. — Le  touvenir 
d'Anna  de  Noaillet,  P.-L.  Flouquct;  Source/  populaire/ 
de  la  poitie,  Gatton  Puel,  et  al. — Jacquet  Bordeneuve, 
Lio  Collard,  Marcel  Thiry  on  the  poet  Paul  Fort; 
Belgique,  terre  d'humanitme,  Jean  Cattou;  Poitie  a 
univerialiti,  Picrre-Louit  Flouquct;  Hommage  i  Walt 
Whitman,  John  Brown. 
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Les  Langues  Modernet.  L:6. — Un  grand  poite  uru- 
guaycn:  Zomlla  de  San  Marlin  (1855-1931),  R.  Lar- 
rieu;  Remarquet  sur  Ui  verbtt  forti  de  I'allemand 
moderne,  G.  Keller. 

LaroMte  Mensuel.  No«.  506,  507. — Cixanne  et  son 
oeuvre,  Henri  Perruchot;  Lutirature  arabe  contempo- 
raine,  Raymond  Loir. — Brecht  (Bertolt),  Henry  Mag- 
nan;  Marcel  Dunan  on  Emilc-Marie-Louis  Madelin. 

Let  Lettret  Nouvellet.  \\-A2,  43,  44. — Vn  diable 
au  Paradit  (II),  Henry  Miller;  Genevieve  Serreau  on 
Nedjma  by  Kateb  Yacine;  Trois  conteurt  en  liberti, 
Olivier  de  Magny;  Jean  Wahl  on  Nicola*  Berdyaev. — 
Lx  secret  de  Luc,  Ignazio  Silone;  Henry  Miller  cont.; 
La  "Republique  Indipendante"  det  icrivaint  hon- 
groit,  Francois  Fejto;  Mtchel  Leirit  ethnographe, 
Fdouard  Glittant;  Jean  Selz  on  Faulkner’*  Requiem 
for  a  Nun. — Silone  cont.;  section  on  the  writer*  of 
Hungary  and  Poland;  Ren6  Leibowitz  on  the  opera 
Carmen. 

I^s  Lettres  Romanes.  X;4. — L’opira  franfois  et  la 
querelle  des  anciens  et  det  modernet,  Maurice  Bar- 
th^lemy;  Let  fournalittet  de  Trivoux,  fuget  det 
grands  dattiquet,  Jean-Marie  Faux;  La  versification 
de  Girard  de  Nerval,  Y.  Le  Hir. 

Uvret  de  France.  VII:8. — fean  Ciraudoux  ou 
"Rotemonde,"  Robert  Kemp;  Andr6  Billy  on  recent 
literary  trend*. 

Martyat.  XXXVI :330,  331. — Poem*  of  Charle* 
Tricou,  E*criveto,  Sully-Andr^  Peyre,  et  al. — More 
poems  of  Sully-Andr6  Peyre  with  original  and  traiu- 
lation. 

Mercure  de  France,  No*.  1118,  1119,  1120. — Paul- 
lean  Toulet,  "collaborateur”  de  Willy,  Henri  Mar- 
tineau;  L'Ue  mueite,  Pierre  Gauroy;  Le  voyage  de 
Baudelaire  dant  I'lnde,  Charle*  d'H6ris*on;  Gacton 
Picon  on  Jouve. — L'accuetl  fait  au  premier  “Mytlire” 
de  Piguy,  Albert  B^guin;  Le  rive  dant  le  pavilion 
rouge,  Ts’ao  Siue-K'in;  Pour  un  portrait  de  Ramuu, 
Hubert  Juin. — Autour  de  "La  Fanfarlo,"  Baudelaire, 
Baixac  et  Mane  Daubrun,  Claude  Pichoi*;  homage  to 
Raymond  Schwab  by  Pierre  Boat,  Guy  Lavaud,  Louis 
Renou,  Andr6  Rousteaux,  Gabriel  Marcel,  Marie- 
Jeanne  Durry. 

Monde  Nouveau.  XI:  104. — Hamtun  Faff  ami,  Jean 
Paulhan;  fulet  Renard  i  I'ipreuve,  Pierre  Schneider; 
Let  ivinementt  icrivent,  Jacques  Audiberti;  Girard 
de  Nerval  ou  la  passion  du  jeu,  Clement  Borgal;  Let 
grdeet  de  fean  Cocteau,  Jean  Pfeiffer;  Fridiric  Pro- 
^otch  et  la  diception  ettentielle,  Maurice-Jean  Lefebve. 

La  Nouvelle  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfoite.  IV:46,  47, 
48. — Vanina  (I),  Andr6  Pieyre  de  Mandiargues; 
Audiberti,  romancier  de  Fincarnation  (I),  Henry 
Amer. — Mandiargues  concl.;  Artaud,  Maurice  Blan* 
chot;  Amer  concl.;  Jacques  Lemarchand  on  Camus’* 
adaptation  of  Requiem  for  a  Nun. — Prose  piece*  by 
Michel  Butor,  Pierre  Gascar,  Philippe  Jaccottet,  Jean 
Grenier. 

L'Orientation  Littiraire.  V:28,  29. — “D6couvrc  le* 
talenu,  le*  valorise  et  les  impose.” 

La  Paritienne.  No*.  37,  38,  39. — "La  droite"  (sym¬ 
posium);  l^ttre  i  Albiric,  Guy  Dupr6. — "Portrait!" 
(symposium);  Un  delicieux  hirot  de  roman:  Le 
chev^ier  de  Faublat,  Jean  Dutourd. — L'icrivain  et  la 
httirature,  J.  B.  Dardel;  L’icrivain  et  le  thidtre,  J.  B. 
Jecner;  L'icrivain  et  le  cinima,  Maurice  Clavel. 


La  Pentie.  No.  69. — La  grande  oeuvre  d'lbn  Khal- 
doun,  Yvn  Lacoste;  La  riforme  de  Forthographe 
chinoite  et  le  problime  de  la  iangue  nationale,  Andr^ 
Haudricourt;  Walt  Whitman,  poite  de  la  dimocratie 
americaine,  Samuel  Sillen. 

La  Pentie  Catholique.  No.  44. — Coups  d'oeil  tur  la 
pentie  conlemporaine,  Luc  J.  Lef^vre. 

Pentie  Fraufoite — Fidiration.  No.  1. — Let  colonnet 
de  Favenir,  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin;  La  ditagri- 
gation  det  empires,  Raymond  Aron. 

Point!  et  Contrepointt.  No.  37 — Propot  tur  le 
langage  et  la  poitie,  Jacques-Noir;  Let  Uvret  de  poitie, 
Jean  Hulin;  Poitie,  poite,  poime,  Gaston  Criel. 

Pritence.  VI  :3. — Riflexiont  et  poimet,  Giuseppe 
Ungaretti;  l,e  mettage  de  FOdyttie,  F.dmond  Beau- 
jon;  Victor  Hugo  t'amute,  Ernest  Rogivue;  Sur  Fhy- 
pocritie  de  Gide,  Jean  Paul  Samson,  Paul  Andr^,  G.  T. 

Preuvet.  No.  68. — Le  diclin  de  Findignation,  Sal¬ 
vador  de  Madariaga:  Rencontre  avec  det  icrivaint 
toviitiquet,  Ignazio  Silone;  Difendre  quel  Occident? 
Thierry  Maulnier;  section:  ‘‘Tendance*  de  la  jeune 
peinture”;  Alain  Robbe-Grillet  et  le  roman  futur, 
Claude  Mauriac. 

Profilt.  No.  16. — Echanget  internationaux  dam  let 
arts,  George  F.  Kennan;  La  poitie  d'Etra  Pound, 
Hayden  Carruth;  La  condition  actuelle  de  Fhomme, 
Erich  Fromm;  L'enteignement  tupirieur  aux  £tatt- 
Unit,  Fred  M.  Hechinger;  Francis  Fergusson  on  Quen¬ 
tin  Anderson’s  The  American  Henry  fames. 

Ptychi,  XLlll. — Romam  tado-matochitlet,  Jacques 
de  Ricaumont. 

Let  4  Dauphins.  No.  2. — Notes  japonaitet,  E.  Dale 
Saunders;  Le  thidtre  hittorique,  Philippe  Erlanger; 
Thidtre  et  dicentralitation,  Morvan  l^ebesque;  L'atcite 
d' Albert  Camus,  moralitte,  Pierre  Chemirus. 

Relations.  XVI:  190,  191,  192,  193.— ^«e//e/ 
causes  tert  "Relationt?"  Richard  ArH;  Evolution  de 
la  mentaliti  tociale,  Jacaues  Cousineau. — Le  problime 
racial  aux  Etatt-Unit  (l),  John  La  Farge. — Let  octrois 
fidiraux  aux  univertitit,  Richard  ArH;  La  Farge 
cont.;  Chronique  de  Bon  Voitinage,  Alexandre  Dugr6. 
— La  Hongrie  et  le  monde,  Joseph-H.  Ledit. 

Revue  de  la  Miditerranie,  XVI  :5. — Le  grand 
Meaulnet,  filt  du  grand  Kraute,  Andr6  Lebois;  Bene¬ 
detto  Croce  critique,  Charles  Boulay. 

La  Revue  de  la  Pentie  Franfoite.  XV:  10. — En 
marge  de  Malraux,  Daniel-Rops;  Pauline  de  Beau¬ 
mont,  inspiratrice  de  Chateaubriand,  Bernard  Halda; 
l^  thidtre  i  la  recherche  de  ton  public,  Nicole  Zand; 
Itiniraire  de  fean  Racine,  Raymond  Picard. 

Revue  d'Etthitique.  IX:  1. — Sur  le  progrit  det  arts, 
G.  (>>mbet;  Expiriencet  ricentet  d'etthitique  vituelle, 
G.  W.  Granger;  foteph  Miltand,  commentateur  de 
Ruthin,  S.  A.  L’Hopital. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XIX:  193,  194. — Un  icrivain 
igyptien:  Yihia  Hal(l(i,  A.  Papadopoulo;  fournal  d'un 
archivitte,  Ahmed  Rassem;  La  tociologie  de  Roger 
Cailloit:  De  la  fite  primitive  i  la  guerre  moderne, 
Jean-Louis  Bruch;  Un  panorama  du  thidtre,  Jean- 
Ix>ui*  Bruch;  Le  pro/et  det  mille  volumes,  G.  C.  Ana- 
wati. — L’avenir  det  lettret  et  det  arts  en  Egypte,  G.  C. 
Anawati;  Une  chanson  cilibre,  L.-A.  Chrutophe. 
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IjU  krvue  Franfotte.  No.  ^\.—ChapelainMidy, 
Pirrre  du  Oilombicr;  Hertvaim  d’Alghie,  Henri 
Clouard;  ipccul  section  on  Finland. 

Im  Kevue  Ijhhale.  No.  15. — L'Oaident  perira  par 
la  pitii,  Rryam. 

La  Revue  Souvelle.  XII:9,  10,  II. — Orientations 
de  la  pentee  hthhque,  Jean  Giblet;  Franz  Weyergans 
f*n  FAunjor  by  Pierrc-llenri  Simon;  Notes  sur  Khalil 
(lihran,  Jean  Delfoase. — Un  poime  de  Hadetvi/ch, 
Helene  Lubientka  de  l.enval;  William  Faulkner,  ou 
le  fardeau  de  I'homme  noir,  Albert  G^ard. — Klalraux 
et  la  mort  du  g^nie  chritien,  Philippe  Minguet; 
Ned/ma,  par  Kateh  Yacine,  Franz  Weyerganj. 

Revue  Philotophtque  de  la  France  et  de  I'F.tranger. 
I.XXXI:3. — Sur  revolution  de  la  micamque  i  notre 
hhelle,  Ren^  Dugas. 

I A  Skve.  IV:  1 8. — On  the  arts. 

le  turrfahtme,  m/me.  No.  1. — Gradiva  rediviva, 
Ren^  Alleau;  I  a  turreahtme  ett-il  une  philosophie? 
fierard  l^grand,  Aim^  Patri;  lAttre  ouverte  a  Aime 
Getaire,  Jean  Schuster. 

Syntheses.  XI: 1 24,  125. — L'homme  de  lettres  et  le 
voyage,  Anilr^  Falk;  L'umversiti  et  la  formation  des 
elites,  Ljuhisa  K.  Bozr-. — lAttre  d  un  /eune  ecrivain, 
Franz  llellens;  I  a  fantattique  dans  I'oeuire  de  Franz 
Hellens,  Marcel  Hrion;  Ilya  Khrenbourg,  Paul  Ficrens, 
I),  (iresholl,  Jan  GresholT,  et  al.  on  Franz  Hellens; 
Ia  tent  de  la  vie  telon  Satnt-Exupery,  Andr^-A. 
Devaux;  Situation  actuelle  de  la  litteralure  et  de  I'art, 
Jean  Pfeifler;  Present e  d' Arthur  Van  Schendel,  Fr. 
t^lofset. 

Ia  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  106,  107,  108. — Dialectique 
du  XXe  tibcle,  Jean  Furstenlx-rg;  Ias  dermhet  anneet 
de  Verlaine,  Henri  (>uillcmin;  Alain  Bosquet’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  poem  Thibet  by  Victor  Srgalen;  Tret- 
terve,  ptAtie,  l)aniel-Ro|H. — Ias  prophetet  et  le 
prophetitme,  F.mmanuel  Berl;  Ias  manutcritt  de  la 
Mer  Morte,  R.  de  Vaux;  Comment  lire  la  Bible? 
Gharles  Hauret;  Ia  Bible  et  Paul  Claudel,  Jacques 
Madaule;  I  a  Bible  et  let  ecnvaint  contemporamt, 
Jean-Jacques  Kim;  Madeleine  et  Andre  tilde,  Jacques 
lie  Ricaumoiii. — Articles  on  Freud  and  psychoanalysis 
by  Frnest  Jones,  Pierre  Sipriot,  1'homas  Mann,  ('laude 
Vig^,  Ferdinand  Alquie,  Robert  Kanters,  et  al. 

Ias  Tempt  Modernet.  XII:127-I28. — Simone  de 
Beauvoir,  et  al.  on  (>hina;  Las  paroles  tout  det  pierret, 
('.arlo  Levi. 

Vie  et  lAngage.  Nos.  54,  55,  56. — Chronique  de 
I' argot:  "Aller  k  Niort,"  P.  Genolhac;  I  a  parler  de 
Clermont-Ferrand,  A.  G.  Manry;  fulet  Renard  stylitte, 
Maurice  Rat. — Ia  langage  malgache,  Bernard  Blot; 
Qu'ett-ce  qu'un  dittionnaire?  ('harles  Bruneau;  Ar- 
gott,  fargont  dans  la  litterature  grecque  moderne, 
Andr^  Miramliel. — Grammainent  et  amateurt  de  beau 
langage:  liuet,  Maurice  Rat;  Ias  tabous  du  langage 
dam  let  tocietet  primitives,  Gustave  Welter;  Blot 
cont.;  Naturalisations  linguistiquet,  Fernand  Balden- 
s|)erger. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  XXVIhlO.  XXVIII;I!.— 
Roman  de  I'obtet  ou  roman  de  la  pertonne,  Marie- 
Jusephe  Rustan;  Bertolt  Brecht  VexiU,  Rene  Wintzen; 
Actualite  de  Gogol,  Franvois  Fc|td. — " Vital  ite  des  re¬ 
ligions  non-chr^iennrs:  Hindouisme,  Bouddhisme, 
Judaisme,  Islam.” 

Ia  Vie  Spirituelle.  Nos.  42I,  422,  423. — Religious 
(Catholic)  articles. 


German 

Aktente.  1956;5,  6. — Zum  Obersetzungtproblem, 
Janheinz  Jahn,  Jacques  Lcgrand,  Walter  Schiirenberg; 
Somerset  Maugham  und  die  “Untertreibung,”  Max 
Barth;  Hermann  Kesten  on  Mark  Twain. — Dichtung 
und  Mimut,  Bertolt  Brecht  (t),  et  al.;  Karl  Krolow’s 
Georg  Buchner  prize  acceptance  speech;  l)er  Verleger 
und  die  Vbertetzung,  Peter  Suhrkamp;  Satzzeichen, 
Theodor  W.  Adorno. 

Antaret.  IV:5,  6,  7. — /.  M.  Guyau  und  Nietzche, 
J.  Chaix-Ruy;  Franfois-Albert  Viallet  on  Pierre  Teil¬ 
hard  de  (Chardin;  Marie  Lazarus  on  Rene  Daumal; 
Franz  Rauhut  tn  memoriam  Julien  Benda;  Ren^  Hom- 
IxHirgcr  on  Armand  Salacrou  (cont.). — Verbreitung 
und  Wirkung  der  zeitgenottitchen  franzotitchen 
IJteratur  im  deuttchen  Sprachgebiet,  Walter  Fabian; 
Der  literantche  Auttautch  zwttchen  Frankreich  und 
Italien,  Onni  Luccioni;  Die  tkandmavitche  IJteratur 
in  Frankreich,  Ixna  de  Framond;  Franz  von  Rexroth 
in  memonam  Vincent  Muselli. — Gabriel  Marcel  und 
Rainer  Marta  Rilke,  Rene  Montigny;  J.  L.  Bruch  on 
Jean  Cayrol;  Rene  I>langc  on  F^licicn  Marceau; 
Fritz  Usinger  on  Henry  Michaux;  Goethe  und  Val^y, 
Raymond  Warnier. 

Atlantis.  XXVIILIO,  1 1,  12. — Gegenwarttprobleme 
det  mutikalitchen  Sihaffent  in  der  Sowjetunion, 
Dimitri  Schostakowitsch. — Vom  Dichter  tn  unterer 
Zeit,  Erwin  Jaeckic;  Die  Gedichte  Albin  Zollingers, 
Emil  Staiger. — Der  Busier  Munsterschatz,  Dorothea 
Christ. 

Die  Barke.  1956:3,  4. — Reinhold  Schneider  und 
tein  Werk,  anon. — Beethovens  Personlichkeit,  Fldwin 
Fischer. 

Begegnung.  XI:  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24. — Georg 
Hermanowski  on  Pablo  Picasso. — Franzjosef  Habitz 
on  Gertruil  von  Le  Fort. — Giinther  Busch  on  W.  H. 
Auden’s  The  Age  of  Anxiety. — Karl-August  Gdtz  on 
Jacques  Maritain;  Alexander  Baldus  in  memoriam 
Johannes  Jorgensen;  (ieorg  Hermanowski  on  Kay 
Ciccllis. — Alexander  Bahlus  on  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. 
— Geistige  Kontequenzen  der  Automation,  Fleinrich 
Liibbemeyer. — Der  Zollstock  det  Geistes,  Georg  Her¬ 
manowski. 

Bertelsmann  DRF.l.  1956:10,  11,  12. — Illustrated 
magazine  in  three  parts:  Untere  lllustrierte,  Unter- 
haltung  und  Witten,  Gliickhch  leben. 

Bodensee-Zeittchrift.  V:6,  VI:  1. — Ibsens  Selbstrea- 
litierung  in  der  praktitchen  lAbentfuhrung,  Ludwig 
Binswanger. — Liechtenstein  issue. 

Bonner  Hefte.  V:I8,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25.— 
’’Fiir  Politik,  Wirtschaft  und  Kultur.” 

Die  Buchbetprechung.  1956:8,  9,  10,  II. — Einige 
Bemerkungen  zur  histontchen  IJteratur,  anon. — 
Werner  Liersch  on  B<kIo  Uhse. — Hans-Werner  Baum 
on  Alfred  Doblin. — Hildc  Weisc-Standfest  on  Louis 
F'urnberg. 

Buch  in  der  Zeit.  1:4,  11:1. — Gustav  Striibel  on 
Reinhold  Schneider;  Karl-August  (iotz  on  Henri 
Bosco. — On  French  arts  and  letters. 

Biicherei  und  Bildiing.  VIII:9,  10,  11. — Articles  on 
library  questions  and  extensive  b<x)k  review  section. 

Die  Bucher-Kommentare.  V;3. — ’’Vierteljahrsheftc 
der  IVutschen  Kommentarc”  featuring  reviews  of  re¬ 
cently  published  books. 
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Bucherschiff.  Vl:9-9a,  10,  11-1  la. — Anon,  on 

Remhold  Schneider;  anon,  on  Heimito  von  lX>derer; 
Helmut  Bode  on  Wilhelm  Raabe. — H.  B.  in  me- 
mortam  Hans  Carotsa  and  on  (icrtrud  von  Le  Fort  at 
eighty;  anon,  on  F.ugen  Gottlob  Winkler. — Aipel^te 
del  deutschen  Romani,  anon.;  anon,  on  Sigismund 
von  Radecki;  Heinz  Joachim  Kieler  on  Josef  Magnus 
Wehner. 

colloquium.  X:10,  II,  12. — Die  internationale  Auf- 
gahe  der  deutichen  Univeriitdt,  Alfred  Marchionini. — 
Marchionini  concl. — Political  and  cultural  articles. 

Deutiche  Bibliographie.  Dai  Deuliche  Buck.  1956:4, 
5. — "Auswahl  wichtiger  Neucrscheinungen.” 

Deutiche  Uteralurzeitung.  LXXV1I:9,  10. — “Fiir 
Kritik  der  internationalen  Wissenschaft." 

Deutiche  Rundtehau.  LXXX1I:10,  II. — Sainte- 
Beuvet  Begegnung  mil  dem  deutichen  Geiit,  Hansres 
Jacobi;  V.  O.  Stomps  on  Pietro  Aretino;  Hermann 
Uhde-Bernayt  on  Fberhard  von  Bodenhausen;  In 
memoriam  Ham  Carotia,  Albrecht  Goes. — Hilde 
Herrmann  on  Paul  'Fillich;  Harry  Zohn  on  Stefan 
Zweig. 

Dol(umente.  Xll:5.  —  Dat  Deuttchlandhild  der 
Ameril^aner,  Fdgar  R.  Rosen;  Neue  tchweditche 
Lynl{,  Guenter  Klmgmann;  Zur  lileraritchen  Situation 
in  lugotlawien,  Janez  Gradisnik. 

domino.  Nos.  13,  14. — “Fine  Biicherzeitung.” 

Evangelitcher  Uteraturheohachter.  1956:Nov. — 
Bcxik  reviews. 

Forum.  111:33,  34,  35. — Alexander  Lernet-Holenia 
in  memoriam  Gottfried  Benn  and  Bertolt  Brecht; 
Herbert  Fisenreich  on  Heimito  von  Dodcrer,  Monique 
Saint'Hclier,  and  William  Faulkner;  MuiH(  und 
Sprache,  Theodor  W.  Adorno. — Antprache  an  meine 
lowietiichen  Kollegen,  Ignazio  Silone. — Bri  den 
Budapeitern  Sihriftitellcrn,  Francois  Bondy;  Fried¬ 
rich  Hansen-Loeve  on  Walter  Benjamin's  Cetammelte 
Schnften. 

Die  Gegenwart.  Xl:21,  22,  Sonderheft,  24,  25,  26. 
— M.v.B.  on  Anne  Frank's  diary. — M.v.B.  on  Fugen 
Gottlob  Winkler. — Devoted  to  the  Frankfurter  'Zei- 
tung  on  the  occasion  of  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  its 
founding  and  the  125ih  anniversary  of  its  founder, 
Leo|)old  Sonnemann. — nst  on  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. — 
Anon,  on  Max  Rychner. — k.  on  Carl  Zucktnayer. 

gehdrt-geleten.  1956:8,  9,  10,  11. — "Die  Manu- 
skriptc  der  interessantesten  Sendungen." 

Geiit  und  Tat.  Xl:9,  10,  11. — Political  and  cultural 
articles. 

flittoriiche  Zcitichrift.  C1.XXX11:2. — Dat  Bild  det 
Fertile!  hei  T hultydidet,  Joseph  Vogt;  Der  welt- 
getchichlliche  Moment  der  Entdeckung  Amenltat, 
Richard  Konet/.ke;  Eme  Diagnote  der  Weimarer  Re- 
puhhh.,  Fric  C.  Kollman;  Zwet  Werl{e  G.  Rittert  tur 
Getchichte  det  Nationaliozialitmut  und  der  Wider- 
ttandthewegung,  Hans  Herzfcld. 

Hochland.  XLIXtl,  2. — Adalbert  Stiftert  Dichtung 
und  Sprache,  Curt  HohofT;  Paulus  l^nz  Medoc  on 
(iabriel  Marcel;  Beltummernit  um  die  Sprache,  Karl 
Pfleger;  Chrutopher  Fryt  t heatraluc he  Sendung,  Ma- 
ria-Luise  von  der  Osten-Sacken. — Hans  Blumenbcrg 
on  T.  S.  Eliot. 


Inititut  fur  Auilandibeziehungen  Mitteilungen. 
VI  :6. — Deuttchet  Schnfttum  in  italieniti  her  Oberiet- 
zung,  Frvino  Pocar;  Der  Norden  im  deutichen  Nach- 
l^riegihuch,  M.-Tschaffon;  Dai  Grietchenlandhtld  in 
der  deutichen  Nachl^riegtliteratur,  Josef  Muller;  Der 
Schillerl(ull  im  deulichtprachigen  Auiland,  Otto  Lohr. 

Liieraturanzeiger.  VI  :2,  3. — "Fiir  das  allgemeine 
wissenschaftliche  Schrifttum/ Auswahibericht.” 

Mail(e  und  Kothurn.  1:1-2,  3-4,  11:1,  2. — Felix 
Braun,  Carl  Zuckmayer,  et  al.  on  the  meaning  of 
theater;  Otto  Rommel,  Friedrich  Schreyvogel,  ct  al. 
on  the  Burgtheater. — Werner  Fgk,  Gian-Carlo  Me- 
notti  on  opera;  Glucl(  in  Wien  und  Farit,  Alois  Nagler; 
Deulicher  und  ilalienitcher  Theateritil,  Hans  Hein¬ 
rich  Borcherdt;  Die  Schauhtihne  in  England  von  fohn 
Webb  bit  Charlet  Kean,  James  Laver;  Daniel  Chodo- 
iviecl(ii  Beitrdge  zur  Theater  getchichte,  Ernst  Volk- 
mann;  Theater  in  Finnland,  Fster-Margaret  von 
Frenckell;  Der  Umtchwung  auf  der  franzotitchen 
Buhne  in  den  fahren  1910  bit  1913,  Madeleine  Horn- 
Monval;  Dat  "totale"  Theater  und  Faul  Claudel, 
Jean-Louis  Barrault. — Dat  Buhnenbild  der  Zauber- 
flote"  (1),  Wolfram  Skalicki;  Gnllparter  alt  Drama- 
turg,  Kurt  Klinger;  Religiote  Froblemalil(  in  den 
Dramen  Hochivdldert,  Richard  Meister;  Dat  Bild  del 
Menichen  im  Drama  der  Gegenwart,  Christian  Mettin. 
— Epiichei  Theater?  Margret  Dietrich;  Skalicki  concl. 

Mer\ur,  X:9,  10,  11. — Rcinhold  Schneider  on 
JcKhen  Klepper;  Zur  Fhdnomenologie  det  Filmt, 
Kate  Hamburger;  Peter  Heller  on  contemporary 
American  prose. — Frotol(oll  iiber  Brecht,  Walter  Jens; 
Rede  auf  Heimito  von  Doderer,  Karl  August  Horst; 
Gunter  Bliicker  on  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. — Don  Quichot- 
tet  ewige  Wiederl(ehr,  Gustav  Hillard;  Dichter  in 
America,  Heinrich  Stammler;  Die  Malaite  der  In- 
tellelftuellen,  Fugen  Giirster;  Rudolf  Pannwitz  on 
Theodor  Diiubler. 

Der  Monat.  1X:97,  98.— Carl  Linfert  on  Picasso; 
Tod  det  Bertolt  Brecht,  Alfred  Kellner. --Manya 
Harari  on  rntxlern  Soviet  painting. 

Muttertprache.  1956:9,  10,  11. — Liineburg  issue. — 
Die  Sprachwiiienichaft,  Armin  Frdhiich. — Articles  on 
sports  language. 

Neue  Deutiche  Hefle.  Nos.  29,  30. — Romano 
(iuardini  on  Sigmund  Freud;  Dat  Zeitalter  der  Ah- 
ttrak.tion,  Paul  Fechter;  Rotenl(avalier  und  Arabella, 
Franz  Tumler;  Marcel  Frouit  in  gewundelter  Zeit, 
Robert  Lund. — Bildungtbetilz  und  Bildungtarbeii, 
Heinrich  Gremmels. 

Neue  Deutiche  IJteratur,  IV :8,  9,  10,  11. — Heine 
und  Folen,  Roman  Karst;  Ursula  Miinchow  on  Erich 
Weinert;  Gedanl(en  um  den  alien  Fontane,  F,  J.  Rad- 
datz. — Stilmittel  det  zeit gendiiitc hen  Romani,  Sieg¬ 
fried  Krahl;  F^rhard  IlilKher  on  Hermann  Hesse. — 
Wieland  Herzfelde,  Ernst  Schumacher  on  Bertolt 
Brecht;  War  Stifter  Realm?  Edith  Zenker. — Der  Fall 
Karl  Kraut,  Franz  Leschnitzer;  Kurt  Bottchrr  on 
Stefan  Zweig;  Gerhard  Steiner  on  Georg  Forster. 

Die  Neue  Schau.  XVILIO,  11. —  Horst  Sauer  on 
(lezanne;  Hajo  Jappe  on  Gertrud  von  Fort. — 
Genie  und  Irriinn,  Bernhard  Martin. 

Feripel(tiven.  No.  16. — Kultureller  Autlautch  zwi- 
tchen  den  Nationen,  George  F.  Krnnan;  Dat  Vorbild 
det  Cervantet,  Harry  Levin;  Der  Dichter  Ezra  Found, 
Hayden  Carruth;  Joseph  Kerman  on  composer  Roger 
Sessions;  Moderne  Tendenxen  an  den  amen Itanitc hen 
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Hochtchulen,  Fred  M.  Hechingcr;  E.  P.  Richardson 
on  painters  Sheeler,  Hopper,  and  Burchfield;  Hans 
Hennecke  on  Wallace  Stevens.  Publication  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Die  Pforte.  VII  :7^,  75-76.— Der  Idealist .  Kurt 
P(Xt;  SchtUer  unter  englitcher  Lupe,  Heinz  Rainer 
Reinhardt;  Herbert  Ckittschalk  on  Hans  Bluher. — 
Wert  und  Wtrkung,  Kurt  Port. 

Die  Politische  Meinung.  1956:5,  6.—Brauchen  tt/ir 
ein  Bundetl(ulttstminitterium?  Edo  Osterloh. — Ke- 
marque  1929  und  1956,  Johannes  Jacobi. 

Schweiter  Bucher-Zeitung.  X1V:9,  10,  11,  12.— 
Gefahrdete  Kunstler generation,  M.  E.  Houck. — Noti- 
ten  uher  den  Nachwuckt  im  tchwetterttchen  Schrift- 
turn,  Herbert  Fxnst  Stiiwi. — B<Kjk  reviews. — Letepro- 
hen  and  Besprechungen, 

Sfhweiter  Journal.  XXII:  10,  II,  12. — Sonderheft 
on  Zurich. — Fred  Hits  on  Kurt  Guggenheim.— Fritz 
Laufer  on  Allirecht  Dtirer. 

Schu/eiter  Monatthefie.  XXXVI  :7,  8,  9. — Der 
umeitgemdtte  Jean  Paul,  Max  Rychner;  Zur  teit- 
genotsitchen  Lyhl(,  Arthur  Hany. — Max  Huggler  on 
Paul  Klee. — Fortchen  und  Helfen,  Heinrich  Hansel- 
mann. 

Schweiter  Rundschau.  LVI:7,  8,  9. — Jakob  Wyrsch 
on  Sigmund  Freud;  In  memoriam  Giovanni  Papini, 
H.  R.  Balmer-Basilius;  Von  der  Ahtuahtat  des  "Don 
Quipjte"  des  Cervantes,  August  Ruegg. — Zum  Tod 
von  Gottfried  Benn,  C.  R.  Stange;  Myttil(  alt  l,ehent- 
proMem,  B.  Jimenez  Duque;  Robert  Schumann  1810- 
1856,  Linus  Birchler. — Das  Mentchenhild  bei  Gertrud 
t’on  /x  Fort,  H.  R.  Balmer-Basilius;  Ijsdwig  Derleth 
und  tern  Hauptwerl(  "Der  Frdnhische  Koran,"  Homi- 
nik  Jost. 

Sinn  und  Form.  VIII  :3,  4. — Philosophie  des  Sonetts 
oder  Kleine  Sonettlehre,  Johannes  R.  Becher;  Heine 
all  Politiher,  Edmund  Vermeil. — Zum  Tode  Bertolt 
Brechts,  Arnold  Zweig;  Earnest  Bloch  on  Walter  Ben¬ 
iamin's  F.inbahniiraiie :  Hans  Heinz  Holz  on  Walter 
Beniamin;  Goethe  in  Bohmen,  Hugo  Siebenschcin. 

Sow/etivisienschaft.  Kuntt  und  lateratur.  IV:8,  9, 
10. — Das  Leben  und  der  Stil,  W.  Nasarenko;  Fragen 
des  Stilt  in  der  Filml(unii,  A.  Matscheret;  Dber  das 
Kunstlmuhe,  W.  Kostin;  Das  Neuerertum  in  der 
Musih,  L.  DanilewitKh. — Nationale  Tradition  und 
Internationale  Betiehungen  in  der  Kuntt,  A.  Jegorow; 
F.inige  Probleme  der  Geichichte  des  Realitmui  in 
Rutsland,  J.  Elsbcrg;  Das  Illustrative — ein  Feind  der 
Kuntt,  W.  Rasumny. — Gibt  et  ein  Stanulawski-System 
der  Regie?  N.  Ckxtschakow;  Rationale  oder  emotionale 
Wahrnehmung  der  Mutik?  L.  Kulakowski;  Einige 
Gedanhen  uber  Kunstttromungen  in  der  Mutih,  I. 
Nest  jew. — Der  Gegenstand  der  marxittiich-lenenis- 
tischen  AsthekiK.  4».  A.  Nedoschiwin,  et  al.;  Gorl(i 
und  das  Problem  der  Individualitdt  des  Schriftitelleri, 
B.  Kosteljanez;  Die  Synthete  von  del(orativer  Monu- 
menialplattil(  und  Architehtur,  A.  Matwejewa. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXII:!,  2. — Gher  Rilhet 
Antichnstlichheit,  Bert  Herzog. — Abieiti  der  Kara- 
wanenttraiten  Spanieni,  Hubert  Becher,  S.  J. 

Texie  und  Zeichen.  11:5. — German  version  of  Sergio 
J.  Pacihci's  article  on  Elio  Vittorini,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  B.A.  29:4;  Walter  Jens  on  Osare  Pavese; 
Eugen  Kogon  on  Karl  Kraus;  Italieniicher  Uteratur- 
brief,  Elio  Vittorini  &  Sergio  Antonelli  (also  B.A.) 


Univeriitat.  XI  :9,  10,  11. — Das  Kunitwerl^  der 
/apaniichen  Lyril(,  Andre  Eckardt. — Weltverhehr  und 
geittige  Kultur,  Eduard  Spranger;  Die  Arbeit  alt 
Raum  der  Worttchopfung,  Jost  Trier;  Hermann 
Hesses  "Glatperlentpiel" — Idee  und  V ergegenwdrti- 
gung,  Fxik  Hornung;  Die  Intelligent  und  die  heutige 
Getellschaft,  Alfred  v.  Martin. — Der  Blaue  Reiter  und 
die  deutiche  Malerei  des  20.  fahrhunderti.  Will  Groh- 
mann;  Die  Zu^unft  der  Sprachwitienschaft,  Mario 
Wandruszka;  Gibt  et  den  modernen  Mentchen? 
Wolfgang  dc  Boer. 

Verlags -Praxis.  111:10,  11. — Die  Rolle  der  Univerti- 
tdtiverlage  in  den  USA,  Nrxman  Smith. — Bucher 
ichenl(en  ist  tchwer,  Frank  Thiess. 

Vierteljahrthefte  fur  Zeilgetchichte.  IV.4. — Getell- 
tchaftsordnung  und  Koexistent,  Hans  Rothfcis;  Zur 
neueren  Uteratur  uber  das  Heereiproblem  in  der 
deutichen  Geichichte,  Hans  Herzfeld;  Das  Ende  von 
Breslau,  Joachim  Konrad. 

Weltitimmen.  XXV:  10,  1 1. — Anon,  on  Gertrud  von 
I>e  Fort;  Peter  Hornung  on  young  German  writers 
since  1945  (I). — Hornung  cont.;  Charlotte  Reinkc  on 
Jack  London;  Gerhard  Pallmann  on  Hans  Carossa. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XI  :9,  10,  1 L— Helmut  Gunther 
on  contemporary  Austrian  literature;  Gotthilf  Hafner 
on  Sciren  Kierkegaard;  Otl(ar  Loerl(ei  Tagebiicher, 
Elierhard  Semrau;  Johannes  Urzidil’s  self-portrait. — 
Bert  Brecht  alt  Lyriher,  Josef  Miihlbergcr;  Hanns  von 
Krannhals  on  new  bcxiks  on  China;  Friinze  Knab- 
Cxzimek  on  Emmy  Ball-Hennings;  Gerhard  Pallmann 
on  Heimito  von  Dcxlerer’s  Die  Ddmonen;  Richard 
Wolf's  self-portrait. —  Welterlebnit  in  deuttcher  Gegen- 
wartsdichtung,  Rudiger  Syberberg;  Othar  Walteli 
l^henterinnerungen,  Alexander  Baldus;  Der  "freie" 
Schrifttteller,  Joseph  Baur;  Der  gewandelie  Huxley. 
Anna  Ozana;  Gerhart  Hauptmann — heute,  Josef  Muhl- 
berger;  Josef  Magnus  Wehner's  self-portrait. 

Wettermannt  Monatthefte.  XCVII:9. —  l(K)th  anni¬ 
versary  issue. 

Wirkendet  Wort.  VI  :6,  VII  :L— Die  Stufen  der 
sittlichen  Entwicl(lung  in  Goethes  "Unter haltungen 
deuttcher  Auigewanderten,"  Use  Jurgens;  Die  Ge- 
tchichte  einer  fugend — eine  neue  Uteraturgattung, 
Fritz  Rahn;  Surrealistiichet  Inferno  und  tchlichter 
Neubeginn,  Rudolf  Nikolaus  Maier. — Die  geittige 
Welt  der  Lyril(  Werner  Bergengruent,  Klemens  Frei- 
burg-Riiter;  Die  otterreichuche  Uteratur  im  witten- 
ichaftlichen  Schrifttum  des  letxten  fahrxehnti,  Her¬ 
bert  Seidler;  Dichtung  alt  Bildungthilfe,  Heinrich 
Newe. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  11:9,  10.— Bcrnt  von  Hciseler  on 
Max  Mcll's  drama  feanne  d'Arc;  Norbert  Langer  on 
(Christine  Lavant. — Ernst  Waldinger  sum  60.  Geburtt- 
tag,  Rudolf  Brunngraber;  Heimito  von  Doderer  und 
die  Witienichaft  vom  Leben,  Meret  Riedtmann; 
Abtchied  von  Carossa,  Oskar  Maurus  Fontana. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  X:9,  10. — Library  articles  and 
book  reviews. 

Zeittchnfl  fiir  Deutsche  Philologie.  LXXV:4. — Der 
Blocksberg,  Will-Erich  Peuckert,  Karl  Heinrich  Ber- 
tau;  Aesop's  Fiinfluii  auf  die  deuttihe  Uteratur  des  16. 
fahrhunderti,  Richard  Ligaez;  Der  neue  Pitaval, 
Lionel  Thomas;  Eichendorffi  "Taugenichtt"  und  f.  J. 
Rousseaus  "Confetsions,"  Josef  Ruland;  Ein  Vber- 
lieferungtfehler  in  Goethes  "Mignon,"  Willy  Krog- 
mann;  Die  hittonichen  Formtypen  des  Dramas  in 
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den  Wiener  Vorlesungen  August  Wilhelm  Schlegelt, 
Dorothea  Schafer;  Otl(ar  Loert(e,  Will-Erkh  Peuckert. 

Zeitwende—Die  Neue  Furche.  XXVII:  10,  11,  12.— 
Dte  Magie  det  Bildet,  Fritz  LeUt. — Eigengesettlich^eit 
oder  Eigenstdndigheit  der  Kunst?  Karl  August  Horst; 
Hans  Joachim  Sell  on  Walter  Benjamin. — Kullur- 
philotophie  alt  Met  Mode  und  Wagnis,  Jean  Gebser; 
Vom  Geheimnii  der  Gestalt,  Willy  Kramp;  Hans 
Schwerte  on  Rilke. 

Die  Zukunft.  1956:9,  10-11. — Ernst  Burg  on  Ar¬ 
turo  Barea. — Die  gethe  Prette,  Jacques  Hannak. 

Spanish 

dhside.  XX:4. — El  barroco,  etpiritu  y  forma  del 
arte  de  Mixico,  Octaviano  Valdes;  Octaviano  Valdft 
en  la  Academia,  Antonio  G<Smez  Robledo;  Meninden 
Pelayo  y  nototros,  Eduardo  Carranza. 

Armas  y  Letrat.  XIII  :6. — Im  mistica  etpahola:  Santa 
Teresa,  Bertha  Calderdn  S.;  El  tolitario  de  Frauenplan, 
Franz  Bouchspies. 

Asomante.  XII  :2. — Ruben  Dario,  C.  M.  Bowra; 
Emily  Dicl^tnton,  Harriet  de  Onls;  Gabriela  Mistral, 
Luis  Alberto  Sinchez;  Dot  poemat  inidttot  de  Miguel 
de  Unamuno,  Manuel  Garcia  Blanco. 

Btbliograma.  No.  15. — La  critica  andnima,  Alvaro 
Yunque;  Una  entrevista  con  Enrique  Anderson  Im- 
bert,  Alberto  A.  Morcira  Rojas;  Antologia  viva  de 
poetat  argentinos,  Augusto  Raul  Cortazar;  El  titulo 
de  lot  Itbrot,  Julio  A.  Como. 

CiclSn.  11:5. — Recuerdo  de  Mariano  Brull,  Julio 
Rodriguez  Luis;  De  coda  tado  (story),  Adolfo  Bioy 
Casares;  Guillermo  Cabrera  Infante  on  Hemingway. 

Criteria.  XXIX:1267,  1268,  1269,  1270.— Mo/rW 
de  oracidn  en  la  "Divina  Comedia,"  Marla  Fassina. — 
El  sentido  de  la  hittoria  en  Andri  Malraux,  Pierre- 
Henri  Simon. — El  poeta  peregrino  Johannes  Joergen- 
ten,  Piero  Bargellini. — Nuevot  poetat  gallegot,  Fran- 
cUco  Luis  Bernirdez. 

Cuadernot.  No.  21. — Detde  el  mirador  de  Weimar, 
Alfonso  Reyes;  Im  poetia  hitpanoamericana,  Federico 
de  Onls;  Sobre  la  nacionalidad  del  etcritor,  Joaquin 
('asalduero;  Salvador  de  Madariaga  hallado  en  lot 
debates  del  mundo,  Ramon  Sender;  El  etcritor  trilin- 
gue,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Pedro  Salinas  y  lot  val- 
ores  humanot  de  la  literatura  hitpdnica,  Juan  Marichal; 
Menindex  y  Pelayo  leido  otra  vex,  Mariano  Picon 
Salas. 

Etpiral.  VII  :63. — La  creacidn  literaria  y  tu  trans- 
mition,  Carlos  Delgado  Nieto;  Correspondence  of  An¬ 
tonio  Machado  and  Miguel  de  Unamuno;  El  cuento 
en  Cuba,  Angel  Rafael  Lamarche. 

F.studiot  Americanos.  XI:55,  56. — Treinta  ahot  de 
teatro  norteamericano,  Jt»6  Luis  Tafur  Carandc. — La 
idea  del  poder  en  dot  virreyet  neogranadinot,  Enrique 
Sinchez  Pedrote;  Ims  letrat  peruanat  en  la  repiiblica, 
Jos6  Jimenez  Borja;  En  torno  al  naturalismo  itico 
norteamericano,  Francisco  Guil  Blanes. 

FicciSn.  No.  3. — El  retrato  amarillo,  Manuel  Mujica 
Liinez;  Juan  Maria  Gutiirrex  y  la  tradicidn  del  fuicio 
literano,  Luis  Emilio  Soto;  Eugenio  Cambaceret  y  la 
novela  argentina,  P.  J.  Solero;  Notas  sobre  Cetare 
Pavese,  Attilio  Dabini. 

Ibirica,  IV:I0,  11. — Excerpts  from  Ijs  era  de  Tru- 
pllo  by  Jesus  de  Gallndez. — Premia  Nobel  a  un  poeta 


exilado,  Victoria  Kent;  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Angel 
del  Rio. 

indice  de  artet  y  letrat.  X:93. — Conferencia  sobre 
Don  Quijote,  J.  F.  F.;  La  poetia  hebrea  contempordnea, 
Pedro  Martinez  Montavez;  La  obra  poitica  de  Carles 
Riba,  en  version  cattellana,  Jot^  Romeu  Figueras. 

iMtras  del  Ecuador.  XI:  104. — Don  Andris  Bello, 
poeta  didascalico,  Gustavo  Alfredo  Jicome;  1955: 
Aho  luctuoto  para  la  cultura,  excerpts  from  works  on 
Matisse,  Claudel,  Thomas  Mann,  Colette,  etc.;  Lot 
maettrot  del  arte  moderno,  Alfredo  Chaves;  E.  R.  M. 
on  Laxness. 

El  Libro.  VII:88-89. — Referente  a  las  normas  de 
la  protodia  y  de  la  ortografia.  Academia  Argentina  de 
Letrat,  anon.;  El  libro,  tut  productores  y  "nova  navis," 
Gabriel  Escobar;  Lot  criticos  ante  lot  librot,  Hum¬ 
berto  Argentino  Rossi. 

Metdfora.  11:10,  11. — iJteralura,  poetia  y  metdfora, 
Miguel  Bueno;  A.  Silva  Villalobos  on  Eternidad  del 
rmtehor  by  Germin  Pardo  Garcia. — En  torno  a  la 
literatura  nacional,  Daniel  Moreno. 

Mito.  1:6,  11:8. — Verto  y  prota,  Octavio  Paz;  Lit¬ 
eratura  funcional,  Antonio  Gramsci;  La  tortuga, 
Andres  Holguin. — La  obteenidad  y  la  ley  de  la  re- 
flexidn,  Henry  Miller;  En  cata  de  Pedro  Salinas, 
Vicente  Aleixandre;  Dettino  de  Barba  Jacob,  Her¬ 
nando  Valencia  Goelkel;  Notat  tobre  el  teatro,  Her¬ 
nando  Tellez. 

Mundo  Hitpdnico.  IX:  102,  103,  104. — Guayatamln, 
el  ecuatoriano,  ]oti  Marla  Moreno  Galvin;  article  on 
cante  jondo  with  poems  by  Manuel  Machado. — Ijo 
que  tignifica  Etpaha  (y  tu  cultura)  para  lot  Ettadot 
Unidot,  Juan  F.  de  Cirdetus;  Larreta  contado  y  un 
muteo  en  "flath,"  Salvador  Pirez  Valiente;  Miguel 
Zelayeta  on  the  Second  Congress  of  Intellectual  Cmp- 
eration  held  in  Santander. — La  cultura  etpahola  en  el 
deteo  de  Menindex  Pelayo,  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo; 
Hemingway  vitita  a  Baro/a,  anon. 

Norte.  XXV:  153,  154. — Evocacidn  de  "Clarin," 
Aurelio  Zaldivar;  Sobre  el  ruralitmo  attur,  Alfredo 
Villa  y  Villa;  Menindex  Pidal,  Ram/m  Pirez  de  Ayala. 
— Sobre  el  cattellano,  Camilo  Josi  Cela;  Burgos,  la 
ciudad  del  Cid,  Marciano  Zurita;  El  idioma  en  Amir- 
ica,  Enrique  Anderson. 

Repertorio  Americano.  XLIX:9,  10. — Carlas  Wild 
Ospina  on  Rafael  Arivalo  Martinez;  Don  Aljonto  de 
Amirica,  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe. — Eduardo  Wilde:  El 
humanitta.  El  humoritta.  El  ettadista,  Cisar  Tiempo; 
Carlos  Wild  fJspina  on  AII)erto  Velizquez. 

Revitta  de  Ettudiot  Politicos.  No.  88, — Im  polimica 
"liberitta"  contempordnea  en  lot  Ettadot  Unidot  de 
Amirica,  Bruno  Leoni;  El  orden  tociopolUico  en  la 
dialictica  hittdrica,  Juan  Beneyto;  Ims  libertadet  in¬ 
dividuates  y  tu  garantia:  Teoria  y  realixacidn,  Manuel 
Alonso  Garcia. 

Revitta  Ecuatoriana  de  Educacidn.  No.  40. — Lm 
etcuela  moderna  que  he  conocido  en  lot  Ettadot 
Unidot,  Luis  Faiuardo  Soria;  El  etpiritu  democrdtico 
en  lot  etcuelat  norteameruanat,  Trajano  H.  Bravo. 

Revitta  Mexicana  de  IJteratura.  1956:7.^ — La  hi/a 
de  Rapacam  (one-act  play),  C3ctavio  Paz;  El  arte  de 
Rufino  Tamayo,  Andri  Breton;  Literatura  y  tociedad, 
pKon-Salas,  OmIo  Villegas,  Hernando  Tillez,  Camus, 
et  al.;  Dimentidn  de  la  poetia  en  una  revitta  literaria, 
Jaime  Garcia  Terris. 
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Rfpiit*  Naciotud  it  Cultura.  No.  116. — Don  An¬ 
dres,  AU>ik:  De  literatura  ecuatftrtana  contempordnea, 
Atirrdo  Parc)a  Diczcanseco;  Los  enigmas  de  Dali, 
Ram6n  G/>mrz  de  la  Serna;  Poesia  y  metnca,  Eleazar 
Huerta;  El  concepto  del  siempo  y  del  esparto  en  la 
poesia  de  Eliot,  Jaime  Tcllo. 

Remsta  Shell.  V:20. — Visidn  y  repisiSn  de  Bolivar, 
J.  L.  Salcedo-Baiiardo;  l^etras,  Guillermo  K'>rn; 
Direcaones  del  modermsmo,  Ricardo  Ciullon. 

Sur.  No.  242. — El  narionalismo  sano,  y  el  otro, 
Francisco  Ayala;  Un  poema  de  Ezra  Pound,  T,  Maio- 
rana,  C.  R.  de  Martini;  Jorge  Luu  Borget  speaks 
against  the  Peron  regime. 

English 

Accent.  XVI :4. — The  Secret  Sharer  in  "Mrs.  Dallo- 
svay,"  Isabel  (iamble;  Dostoyevsky's  “Notes  from 
Underground,"  I.  Traschen. 

ACEN  News.  Nos.  15-17. — “A  monthly  review  of 
the  activities  of  the  Assembly  of  Gaptive  European 
Nations.” 

The  ACl,S  Nesvsletter.  V1I;2. — Organ  of  the 
American  Onincil  of  Learned  Societies. 

American  Heritage.  VII  :6,  VIII  :1. — Myths  That 
Hide  the  American  Indian. — Lafayette's  Tsvo  Revo¬ 
lutions,  J«ihn  Dos  Passos;  Portrait  of  a  Yankee  Skip¬ 
per,  Archibald  MacLeish. 

American  Poetry  Magazine.  XXX VII  :3. — “A  Project 
of  the  American  Literary  Asscxriation." 

The  American  Society  l.rgion  of  Honor  Magazine. 
XXVII  :3. — The  Trench  Ncjvel  Since  1950,  Ormaine 
Br6e;  The  Influence  of  American  Contemporary  Writ¬ 
ers  Upon  Freni  h  literature,  Pierre  Brodin;  Freni  h 
literary  Awards  and  Some  Recent  Unsuccessful  Con¬ 
testants,  Jules  R.  Sachs;  lnuis  fouvet  and  His  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Theatre,  Helene  Harvitt. 

Americas.  VIlIilO,  II. — Paulo  Rdnai  on  Jos6  Olym- 
pio  and  the  publishing  business;  The  Versatile  Andres 
Bello,  Ernesto  Ardura. — The  People's  Chronicler  (Al¬ 
fredo  Pareja),  Lilo  Linke;  Marion  Wilhelm  on  Mexi¬ 
can  professor  (iabino  A.  Palma's  promotion  of  inter- 
natKinal  student  exchange. 

The  Ameruas.  XIII :2. — The  Relation  Between  the 
"Noticias  seiretas"  and  the  "Via/e  a  la  America 
Meridional,"  Luis  Merino;  Irving's  "Columbus":  A 
Problem  of  Romantic  Biography,  William  L.  Hedges; 
Dmer  Englebert's  “The  lust  of  the  Conquistadors, 
funipero  Serra,"  Eric  O’Brien,  O.F.M. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
VII:4. — Tributes  to  memory  of  Dr.  Carlos  Divila; 
proceedings  of  organization. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XVI  :3. — Mainly  political 
articles. 

Approai  h.  No.  21. — Verse  and  prose. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXVII:8.  9,  10.— A.  Karpeles, 
C.  A.  Hogman  on  (^ile  P6rin. — Indian  Influence 
Upon  Flnghsh  literature  (I),  A.  Venkappa  Sastri. — 
A.  Venkappa  Sastri  concl.;  Some  Aspects  of  Existen¬ 
tialism,  C.  V.  Srinivasa  Murthy. 

The  Atlantic.  CXCVIII;4,  5,  6. — The  Shakespeare 
Boom?  Alfred  Harbage;  Wolf  Mankowitz,  John  Met¬ 
calf;  Perspective  of  the  Arab  World.  Of  spccul 


interest  to  B.A.  readers:  The  Present  Mood  in  Litera¬ 
ture — Trends  in  a  Period  of  Transition,  Jamal  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ahmed;  also  essays,  verse,  and  excerpts  from 
modern  plays  by  Arab  writers. — Alfred  Kazin  on 
Moby-Dick- — Looki»t  Bask  at  Writing,  Sean  O’Fao- 
lain. 

Blackfriars.  XXXVI1:438,  439,  440,  441.— I?e- 
ligious  Translation:  Four  Examples,  Edmund  Hill, 
Herbert  McCabe;  Rembrandt  at  the  British  Museum, 
Maru  Shirley;  Reinhold  Schneider — A  Note,  Marie 
Heynemann. — Ren6e  Haynes  on  the  P.E.N.  Congress. 
— Roland  de  Vaux  on  J.  M.  Allegro’s  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls. — Newman,  Christian  or  Humanist?  H.  Fran¬ 
cis  Davis. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  II: I,  2,  3. — James  Leason  on 
Geoffrey  Cotterell;  John  Atkins  on  Robert  Browning. 
— Byron  as  a  Case  for  Freud,  Malcolm  Elwin;  John 
Atkins  on  J.  M.  Barrie;  The  Fastidious  Talent  of 
Henry  fames,  Derek  Stanford. — Charles  Dickens:  The 
Unrepresentative  Englishman,  John  Atkins;  Peter 
Green  on  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

British  Book  News.  No.  194. — "A  Guide  to  B(K>ks 
Published  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Empire." 

The  Carolina  Quarterly.  IX:  1. — Thomas  Wolfe: 
Biography  in  Sound  (NBC  Radio  Broadcast);  verse, 
IxMik  reviews. 

The  Chicago  fewish  Forum.  XV:2. — The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  Jacob  J.  Weinstein;  H.  L.  Mencken  As  Is, 
Harold  U.  Ribalow;  Alex  S.  White  on  Antonio 
Brcsciani. 

Chrysalis.  IX:9-10. — Two  Painters  (Lyonel  and 
Lux  Fciningcr),  Lux  Feiningcr. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  V:2. — The  Playwright 
and  the  Atomic  World,  Arthur  Miller;  The  New 
Humanism  in  Education,  Hazel  E.  Barnes. 

Commentary.  XXII  :4,  5,  6. — Notes  on  Gentile  Pro- 
Semitism,  F.<Imund  Wilson;  A  Talk  tt'th  Robert 
Graves,  Arnold  Sherman — The  Case  of  Ring  lurd- 
ner,  John  Berryman;  The  few  in  Recent  Franco-fewish 
Novels,  Edouard  Rixliti;  "The  "Two  Worlds"  of  David 
Hatches,  Stanley  E.  Hyman. — Jakob  J.  Petuchowski 
on  Erich  Fromm’s  The  Art  of  Loving;  Milton  Hindus 
reviews  The  Letters  of  Thomas  Wolfe. 

Confluence.  V:3. —  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Uberalism  (1),  William  L.  linger,  et  al. 

Cross  Currents.  VI  :4. — Freudianism  and  Psycho¬ 
analysis,  Jacques  Maritain;  Dostoyevsky's  Idiot,  a 
Symbol  of  Christ,  Romano  Guardini. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXV1;3. — The  Hungry 
Mr.  Dickens,  William  Ross  Clark;  Reflections  on  the 
Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  George  H.  Murphy. 

Diogenes.  No.  15. — Social  and  Unguistic  Structure, 
Marcel  Cohen;  Modern  Social  Forces  in  Indian  Folk 
Songs,  Indra  Deva;  Lester  G.  Crocker  questions 
Charles  G.  Bell’s  views  on  tragedy  (Diogenes,  No.  7). 

Dissent.  III:4. — Mainly  political  articles. 

Drama.  No.  42. — The  Centenaries  of  G.B.S.  and 
William  Archer,  featuring  unpublished  letters  of 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Gilbert  Murray;  also  extracts  from 
a  lecture  by  Archer  on  Galsworthy,  Barrie,  and  Shaw. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXXI :4. — My  Spanish  Note¬ 
book:  Selections  from  Work  in  Progress,  Arland 
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Usshrr;  Sean  O’Casey’ t  Development  of  a  Basic 
Theme,  Patricia  Baggett;  In  memoriam  Max  Beer- 
hohm,  Derek  Stanford. 

Eastern  World.  X:9,  10,  11. — Covering  S.E.  A»ia, 
Far  East,  Pacific. 

Encounter.  Vll:4,  5,  6. — The  Misery  of  Philosophy, 
Kathleen  Nott. — The  Marx-Dostoevshy  Duel,  Alberto 
Mr>ravu;  Blaise  and  Tradition,  Kathleen  Raine;  As¬ 
pects  of  Modern  English  Painting  (1),  Odin  Mac- 
Innes. — The  Magic  of  Marxism,  Michael  Polanyi;  The 
Smile  of  Parmenides:  George  Santayana  in  Hit  Let¬ 
ters,  Lionel  Trilling;  Maurice  Cranston  on  John  Locke. 

English.  Xl:63. — Dereh  Stanford  in  memoriam  Sir 
Max  Beerbohm;  Mime  and  Heraldry  in  Henry  IV, 
Part  I,  Saxon  Walker;  C.  R.  Maturin  and  "Melmoth 
the  Wanderer,"  Muriel  E.  Hammond. 

Envoy.  1:12,  11:1. — Thoughts  on  the  P.E.N.  Con¬ 
gress,  Kathleen  Nott;  Shal^etpeare  Out  of  Doors, 
Daphne  I.*vens. — Sacred  Writings  of  a  Warrior  Race, 
Khushwant  Singh. 

Epoch.  VI1:4. — “A  f^iarterly  of  Oinlemporary 
Literature.” 

Etc.  Xlll;4. — Semantic  Play  Therapy,  Salvatore 
Russo,  Howard  W.  Jaques;  Levels  of  Cultural  Com¬ 
munication,  J.  S.  Bois;  The  Ixinguage  of  Pictures, 
Paul  R.  Wendt. 

The  European.  Vlll:2,  3,  4. — Franz  Marc:  An  Art¬ 
ist  of  our  Time,  Alastair  Harper;  Tchehov’s  "The 
Seagull,"  Michael  Harald. — Marxism  as  a  Theory  of 
History,  A.  James  Gregor. — Pierre  Anilreu  on  Drieu 
1^  Rochelle;  Michael  Harald  reviews  the  Dmdon 
prfxluction  of  Arthur  Miller’s  A  View  from  the 
Bridge. 

European- Atlantic  Review.  VI  :4. — "First  journal  of 
the  Atlantic  Community.” 

Freedom  First.  Nos.  52,  53. — Asian  Writers’  Con¬ 
ference,  M.  A.  Venkata  Rao. — Political  articles. 

French  Studies.  X:4. — A  Minimal  Definition  of 
Seventeenth-Century  Tragedy,  R.  C.  Knight;  A  Study 
in  "l-e  Faire  Valh-yen,"  L.  A.  Bisson;  Art  and  Hal¬ 
lucination  in  Flaubert,  John  C.  l^pp;  Music  and 
Poetry  in  Apollinaire,  James  R.  l.awler;  Philip  Thody 
on  Camus. 

Here  tr  Now.  1956:July,  August,  September. — 
“New  Zealand's  Independent  Monthly  Review.” 

The  Hibbert  Journal.  LV:L — Poetry  and  Poverty 
in  the  Ancient  World,  A.  N.  Marlow;  Philosophers 
and  Techniques,  Fxlward  Conze;  The  Effect  of  Tech¬ 
nology  on  Man,  Leslie  Paul;  The  Christian  Signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  Melville  Chaning- 
Pcarce;  Survey  of  Recent  Philosophical  and  Theologi¬ 
cal  IJterature,  F.  H.  Hcinemann,  E.  L.  Allen. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  1X:8,  9. — “A  monthly 
report  on  developments  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  l^tin 
America.” 

The  Hudson  Review.  IX :3. — Problems  for  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Critic  of  Uterature,  Yvor  Winters;  The  Ijsughter 
of  Ijsurence  Sterne,  Norman  N.  Holland;  Hugh  Ken¬ 
ner  reviews  Pound’s  Section:  Roc h- Drill,  fl5-95  de  los 
Cantares. 

The  Humanist.  LXX1:9,  10,  11. — Philosophy  in 
Changing  China,  William  Willetts. — A  Catholic  View 


of  George  Orwell,  Antony  Flew. — Portrait  of  Bertrand 
Russell,  Humphrey  Skelton;  Ivor  R.  Russell’s  reply  to 
C>>lin  Wilson’s  The  Outsider. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XX1I;9,  10. — Lila  Ray  on  the 
present-day  Bengali  short  story;  S.  Prakasa  on  some 
aspects  of  Hindi  literature. — The  XXVlllth  Inter¬ 
national  P.E.N.  Congress;  anon,  on  the  writings  of 
the  late  B.  S.  Mardhekar. 

Intro  Bulletin.  1:11-12. — Ijiwrence  Lipion  inter¬ 
views  Kenneth  Maegowan;  F^ugene  Walter  on  the 
birth  of  Botteghe  Oscure. 

Jewish  Affairs.  XI: II. — “A  Monthly  Journal  for 
South  African  Jewry.” 

The  Jewish  Quarterly.  1V:2. — Stefan  Zweig’s  Last 
Tears,  Harry  Zohn;  Berenson’s  Dilemma,  Alfred 
Werner;  The  Impact  of  English  on  Modern  Hebrew, 
Shabtai  A.  Teveth. 

The  fournal  of  Aesthetics  (r  Art  Criticism.  XV:2. — 
The  Intellectual  Temper  of  Contemporary  Art,  Max 
.Schoen;  Suggestion  and  Symbolism  in  the  Arts, 
I'homas  Munro;  The  Classic  Chinese  Theater,  Sophia 
Delza;  fapan:  The  Mash  and  the  Mash-Lihe  Face, 
James  P.  Mc(a>rmick;  Catharsis  in  the  IJght  of  Indian 
Aesthetics,  P.  J.  ('haudhury;  The  Music  of  Poetry, 
John  Hollander;  An  Analysis  of  "Winesburg,  Ohio," 
John  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LV:4. — Shahespeare  and  the  Turh,  John  W.  Draper; 
Some  Notes  on  "Werther,"  Detlev  W.  Schumann; 
The  Astronomical  Dating  of  Chaucer’s  "Troilus," 
John  J.  O’Connor;  Addenda  on  Malory’s  Minor  Char¬ 
acters,  Robert  H.  Wilson;  Notes  on  E.  T.  A.  Hoff¬ 
mann’s  Linguistic  Usage,  Francis  J.  Nock;  "First  Fol¬ 
low  Nature":  Strategy  and  Stratification  in  "An  Es¬ 
say  on  Criticism,"  John  M.  Aden;  "The  Wife  of 
Bath’s  Tale"  and  the  Mirror  Tradition,  Sister  Rita- 
mary  Bradley;  Anglo-German  laterary  Bibliography 
for  1955,  laiwrence  M.  Price. 

fudaism.  V:4. — Abraham  the  Seer,  Martin  Buber; 
A.  M.  Haberman  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls;  fudaism, 
Christianity,  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Emil  L.  Facken- 
heim;  Painting  the  World  of  Yesterday,  Alfred  Wer¬ 
ner. 

The  Kenyon  Review.  XVIII  :4. — A  Note  on  Flxra 
Pound,  192M-56,  Roliert  Fitzgerald;  The  Dangers  of 
.Security:  E.  E.  Cummings'  Revolt  Against  the  Future, 
Barbara  Watson;  fohnson’s  Ufe  of  Boswell,  B.  L. 
Reid;  foyce  and  the  Novel,  John  Peter. 

l-andfall.  X:3. — Chinese  Writers,  James  Bertram; 
Artists  and  the  Arts  in  China,  Margaret  Garland; 
I.awrence  Baigent  reviews  An  Anthology  of  New 
Zealand  I 

The  Ijsndon  Magazine.  111:10,  11,  12. — A  Writer’s 
Prospect  (III),  Aldous  Huxley;  Thoughts  on  Andri 
Gide,  Philip  Toynbee. — A  iMSt  Interview  with  Brecht, 
Ronald  Hayman;  A  Writer’s  Prospect  (IV),  John 
Wain. — A  Writer's  Prospect  (V),  John  Whiting;  An¬ 
gus  Wilson  on  Bernard  Shaw;  Themes  for  New 
Voices  (on  Kritish  drama),  Derek  Granger. 

The  Marxist  Quarterly,  III:4. — Orwell  at  a  Liberal, 
Peter  Thirlby;  Two  Wording  Class  Novels,  Arnold 
Kettle. 

Meanftn.  XV:3. — Douglas  Stewart’s  Ned  Kelly  and 
Australian  Romanticism,  A.  A.  Phillips;  Felons  and 
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FoUiongs,  RumcI  Ward;  The  Phases  of  McCubbin's 
Art,  Uriula  Hoff. 

Midstream.  11:4. — Arnold  Toynbee:  Neo-Barbarian, 
Livio  C.  Stecchini;  Irving  Howe  reviewt  Edmund 
Wilion'i  Red,  Blae^,  Blond  and  Olive. 

Mind.  LXV:260 — "A  Quarterly  Review  of  P»y- 
chology  and  PhiloM^>phy."  Scholarly  topical  articles. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  11:3. — Special  number  de¬ 
voted  to  William  Faulkner  including  a  selected 
rhecklift  with  an  index  to  itudiei  of  separate  works 
of  Faulkner  criticism,  compiled  by  Maurice  Beebe. 

Modern  Philology.  LIV:2. — The  Meaning  of  Span¬ 
ish  "Carillo,"  John  Lihani;  "Myself  am  Hell"  (on 
Milton's  Paradise  Ijost),  Merritt  Y.  Hughes;  Thomas 
Moore  and  the  Review  of  "Christabel,"  Hoover  H. 
Iordan;  IJostoevshi  and  the  Dream,  Ruth  Mortimer; 
I)onald  F.  Bond  reviews  Peter  Smithers's  The  Lsfe  of 
foseph  Addison, 

The  Month.  XVI  :3,  4,  5,  6. — Derek  Stanford,  in 
memoriam  Walter  de  la  Mare. — Rudolf  Buhmann, 
Iran  Daniflou;  Etienne  Robo  on  St.  |oan  of  Arc. — 
"Imaginative  Vision"  (on  Kathleen  Raine),  Francis 
Scarfe. — Poe's  French  Centenary,  Francis  F.  Burch. 

Music  Cr  Ijetters.  XXX VII :4. — Musical  Settings  to 
the  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Ivy  L.  Mumford; 
The  Printed  Fantasies  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  Thurston 
Dart;  A  Nesv  Schubert  Letter,  Eugene  L.  Norwood, 
David  Bonnell  Green. 

Neu/  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXVI  :2. — Winfield  Town- 
ley  Scott  on  E.  A.  Robinson;  What  is  Positive  in 
Veblen?,  David  Hamilton. 

The  Norseman.  XIV:5,  6. — Dudley  Glass  on  the 
Brrgrn  Festival;  |.  P.  Hodin  on  the  28th  Venice 
Biennale;  Dorothy  Una  Ratcliffe  interviews  I^rs 
Petersen;  H.  A.  Koefixrd  on  Kierkegaard. — Swedish 
Humour,  Yngve  Olsson. 

Partisan  Review.  XXIII:4. — The  Man  on  the  Train: 
Three  Existential  Modes,  Walker  Percy;  Further 
Recollections  of  fames  loyce,  Frank  Budgen;  Faulk,- 
ner  and  Desegregation,  |ames  Baldwin. 

Pegasus.  IV:4. — Verse. 

The  Personalist.  XXX VII  :4. — Typee  and  Blithe- 
dale:  Refected  Ideal  Communities,  Lillian  Beatty;  The 
History  of  Historiography,  T,  Foster  Lindley,  |r.; 
"Sea-Scroll  Madness,"  Ralph  Tyler  Flewelling;  The 
Pivotal  Point  of  Idealism,  D.  Luther  Evans. 

The  Poetry  Review.  XLVII:4. — Thomas  Moult  on 
Walter  de  la  Mare's  verse;  Memories  of  My  Mother 
(II),  Sir  Francis  Meyncll. 

Prairie  Schooner.  XXX:3.—The  Legacy  of  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Eugene  Gfxxlheart. 

Publications  of  the  English  Goethe  Society.  XXV. — 
Thomas  Mann's  "Unio  Mystica"  with  Goethe,  }.  A. 
Asher;  Goethe's  "Natisrliche  Tochter,"  Hermann 
Boeschenstein;  Morike's  Clsusical  Verse,  R.  B.  Farrell; 
Mtgnon's  Revenge:  A  Study  of  Monke's  "Maler  Nol- 
ten,"  S.  S.  Prawer;  Goethe  and  the  Gothic  Revival, 
W.  D.  Robson-Scott;  Irish  Descriptions  of  Goethe, 
|ohn  Hennig. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  VIII  :4. — Short  stor¬ 
ies  and  verse. 


Queen's  Quarterly.  LXIII:3. — William  Faulkner: 
Soothsayer  of  the  South,  Millar  MacLure;  The  Writer 
in  America,  John  ).  Gross. 

Quest.  11:1,  2. — Faulkner  Interviewed,  Jean  Stein; 
Cecil  Day  Lewis:  The  Evolution  of  a  Poet,  Sadhan 
K.  Ghosh;  N.  Ezekiel  on  Strindberg's  The  Father. — 
Rewriting  of  Indian  History,  Satindra  Singh;  Tho- 
reau’t  Impact  on  Gandhi,  A.  Ranganathan;  Tribute 
to  R.  K.  Narayan,  Natwar  Singh. 

Recurrence.  VII  :26. — "A  (Quarterly  of  Rhyme." 

Reruucence.  IX:1. — John  Pick  on  Catholic  poets 
and  writers  including  Fxlith  Sitwell,  Roy  Campbell, 
David  Jones,  Graham  Greene,  Evelyn  Waugh,  W.  H. 
Auden,  et  al.;  Communication  and  Communion  in 
Melville,  G.  A.  Knox;  Piguy  and  Charity,  Robert 
Nugent. 

The  Review  of  Religion.  XXI:1,  2. — Dostoevsky: 
Philosopher  of  Freedom,  Love,  and  Life,  James  L. 
Jarrett;  Ralph  Marcus  on  Millar  Burrows's  The  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls. 

The  Review  of  Religions.  L:7,  8,  9,  10. — Organ  of 
the  Ahmadiyya  Movement  issued  from  Pakistan. 

The  Russian  Review.  XV:4. — The  Dead  Souls  of 
Rsissia's  Merchant  World,  V.  Tsehebotarioff  Bill;  The 
Posthumous  Life  of  Dostoevsky,  Ren<  Fueloep-Miller. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXVIII  :3. — Publication  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian 
Study. 

Science  &  Society.  XX:4. — Latin  America  in  Tran¬ 
sition,  Maurice  Halperin. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  VII  :3,  4. — Supplement  to 
Henry  IV,  Part  l:A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  G.  Blakemore  Evans,  ed. — Imagery  and  Sym¬ 
bolism  in  Richard  II,  Arthur  Suzman;  A  Note  on 
Banquo,  S.  Nagarajan;  The  Date  of  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  Sidney  Thomas;  Shakespeare  on  the  New 
York  Stage,  1955-56,  Arthur  Colby  Sprague. 

Shenandoah.  VIII:  1. — Stendhal  as  Moralist,  Rich¬ 
ard  Foster;  Harvey  Buchanan  reviews  James  Baird's 
Ishmael;  Thomas  H.  Carter  on  Wyndham  Lewis. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LV:4. — Criticism  as 
Mimesis,  Ihab  H.  Hassan;  The  Pastoral  Setting  in  the 
Poetry  of  A.  E.  Housman,  John  W.  Stevenson;  Emily 
Dickinson  Complete,  Arlin  Turner. 

Southwest  Review.  XLI:4. — Pride  and  Passion  in 
the  Maghreb,  Albert  Gufrard. 

Stand.  No.  12. — Prose  and  verse. 

Tennessee  Studies  in  IJterature.  No.  1. — The  Man 
Who  Wrote  Shakespeare,  Alwin  Thaler;  Durant  Da 
Ponte  on  Tennessee  Williams;  How  to  Misread  Faulk¬ 
ner,  William  J.  Griffin;  Gerald  E.  Wade  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  novel;  Donne's  Art  of  Preaching, 
Robert  L.  Hickey;  The  Critics  of  Nashville,  Robert 
Daniel;  Maupassant  at  a  Novelist,  Maxwell  A.  Smith; 
Roivcoe  Parker  on  old  English  poetry. 

Thought.  XXXI:  122. — The  Literary  Approach  to 
Politics,  Victor  C.  Ferkiss;  Existentialism  and  the 
Modern  French  Novel,  Robert  Champigny;  The  Pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  Christian  Tragedy,  Laurence  Michel. 

Trace.  No.  19. — Contains  a  directory  of  smaller 
presses;  also  a  supplement  for  the  1956  Directory. 
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Triveni.  XXVII :2. — Modern  Kannada  Poetry,  V. 
Sitaramiah;  The  World  of  Thomas  Hardy,  M.  V. 
Rama  Sarma;  Telugu  Writing  in  the  Industrial  Age, 
V.  K.  Raghavacharyulu. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLX:  956,  957,  958. — 
Evans,  Thomas  and  Lewis,  W.  John  Morgan. — Adrian 
Stol(es  and  Pound's  “Cantos,”  Donald  Davie;  Erie 
Siepmann  on  Julien  Benda. — The  Lyric  of  Hart 
Crane,  A.  Alvarez;  Problems  of  French  Poetry,  |.  M. 
Cocking. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  XII  :3. — Mainly  political 
articles. 

Universitas.  1:1. — “A  German  Review  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  A  Survey  of  Current  Research.”  Goethe 
and  Mozart,  Ernst  Beutler.  Quarterly  English  lan¬ 
guage  edition  of  identically  titled  German  monthly. 

Universities  Quarterly.  11:1. — IJterary  Studies:  A 
Reply,  F.  R.  Leavis;  Science  and  Human  Values 
(concl.),  J.  BronowskL 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXVI: I. — A  The¬ 
atre  for  Canada,  Mavor  Moore;  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  J.  H.  Plumb;  Trends  and  Symbols  in  Con¬ 
temporary  German  Fiction,  H.  BoeKhenstein;  The 
Politics  of  George  Orwell,  Carlyle  King. 

Variegation.  Xl:44. — “A  Free  Verse  Quarterly." 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXXII  :1. — All  ar¬ 
ticles  devoted  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Nos.  102,  103. — Literature  and  Art 
in  Soviet  Armenia,  Gevorg  Emin;  How  Soviet  Trans¬ 
lators  Worh,  P.  Toper;  P.  Balashov  on  G.  B.  Shaw. — 
On  Character  and  Method  in  Literature,  N.  Drago- 
miretskaya;  Ancient  Egyptian  Art,  S.  Khodzhash. 

Western  Humanities  Review.  X:4. — iJterature  and 
the  Uses  of  Anxiety,  William  Arrowsmith;  “Ash  Can" 
Versus  “Modern"  Art  in  America,  Charles  Hirschfeld. 

The  Western  Review.  XXI:  1. — Mexico  and  the 
English  Novelist,  George  Woodcock;  Suprarational 
Sources  for  Poetry  (on  Blake  and  Yeats),  Sven  Ar¬ 
mens. 

Yale  French  Studies.  No.  17. — Ophuls  and  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  Tradition,  Eugene  Archer;  Poetry  in  Three 
Films  of  lean  Cocteau,  Neal  Oxenhandler;  Pietro 
Bianchi  on  the  films  of  Henri-Georges  Clouzot;  Jean 
B^ranger  on  Jean  Renoir;  Notes  toward  a  Definition 
of  Neorealism,  Sergio  J.  Pacifici;  issue  largely  devoted 
to  articles  concerning  the  art  of  the  cinema. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letter hunde.  VI  :3. — Ben  fonson  en  die 
Leser,  J,  T.  Potgieter;  Klassisisme,  Opvoedhunde  en 
Taalwetentl(ap  fll),  G.  J.  Labuscagne. 

S^ixen.  1956:9. — Nyne/Ji  situace  spisovatelu  umel- 
cu  V  leshpslovenshu,  J.  Jira. 

Vindrosen.  III:5. — S.  Joensen-Mikines  on  painter 
Ejnar  Nielsen. 

Het  Boelt  van  Nu.  X:I,  2,  3,  4. — Pierre  H.  Dubois 
on  Herman  Teirlinck’s  Veruameld  Wer^;  Raymoi^ 
Brulez  on  Camus's  La  chute;  Moderne  Noorse  Lit- 
teratuur,  S.  Ferwerda. — In  memoriam  Gerard  Diels, 
Bert  Voeten;  Pierre  H.  Dubois  on  S.  Vestdijk's  Keer- 
punten;  Lbonie  Adams  poetie,  T.  W,  L.  Scheltema. — 
Dichter  in  Kemp-land,  Nol  Gregoor;  In  memoriam 
Dirit  Coster,  P.  H.  Ritter  Jr. — Bo^  reviews. 


Mens  en  Kosmos.  XII  :5,  6. — Aan  de  bronnen  van 
het  Humanisme.  Stoische  wijsheid,  P.  Krug;  Arnold 
Toynbee  en  Sorokin,  een  vergehjhende  beschouwing, 
Louis  Hoyack. — De  geestehjh^e  omwenteling  in  de 
moderne  psychologie,  H.  Giltay;  Cultuur  en  Waar- 
held,  K.  ^shadri. 

Wending.  XI:7,  8,  9,  10-11. — Bert  Voeten,  Conrad 
Bonifazi  on  Dylan  Thomas. — Religious  articles. — 
Religieuze  romanlfunst  in  Duitsland,  J.  Elema; 
Existentieel  getij,  C.  A.  van  Peursen. — luue  on  Dienst. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1956:7,  8,  9. — 
Kierl(egaard  en  onte  ti/d,  Victor  Leemans;  Richard 
Minne  of  de  aangevreten  “Bot  die  berst,"  Jos  de  Haes; 
Em.  Janssen,  S.J.  on  Valeer  van  Kerkhove;  Maurits 
Engelborghs  on  Graham  Greene's  The  Quiet  Ameri¬ 
can. — Albert  Westerlinck  on  Herman  Teirlinck. — 
J.  Ruysdael  on  Stefan  Andres;  Hedendaagse  Tsjecho- 
Slowaal(ie  literatuur,  Franz  Peter  Kunzel. 

Nieuw  Vlaams  Ti/dschrift.  X:6,  7,  8. — Conserva- 
tieve  Betchouwingen  over  moderne  Kunst,  Eugeen  de 
Bock;  Fenomenologie  van  de  Best-seller,  Piet  van 
Aken. — Prose,  verse,  drama,  literary  notes. — Lof  en 
Afscheid  van  de  critische  Ob/ectiviteit,  Hubert  Lampo. 

De  Periscoop.  VI:12,  VII:1,  2. — "Spiegel  van  het 
literair  en  artistiek  Leven.” 

Spiegel  der  Letteren.  1:1. — De  Lsmburgse  Aiolfrag- 
menten,  J.  Deschamps;  Colijn  van  Rifssele,  de  schep- 
per  van  de  zinnehens?  Eug.  de  B<x:k;  De  strehhing 
van  Coornherts  Ri/l^eman,  J.  J.  Mak;  Over  de  hand- 
schriften  en  uitgaven  van  Constanti/n  Huygens' 
“Cluys-Werek^,''  P.  J.  H.  Vermeeren;  Karel  van  de 
Woesti/nes  "Het  Menselijl(  Brood,”  P.  Minderaa; 
De  Nederlandse  literatuurgeschiedenis  seder t  1945, 
M.  Rutten. 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XL:10,  II,  12. — De  nieuwe  geest 
in  de  Franse  dramaturgir,  Guy  Voets;  Exotische  vor- 
men  en  moderne  J(untts/romingen,  Phil  Mertens;  Rob¬ 
ert  Foncke's  report  on  the  27th  International  P.E.N. 
(Congress  at  iMtidon.-  Het  menselijl(  Dichterschap 
van  Hendrih  de  Vries,  Pierre  H.  Dubtjis. — Oscar 
Wilde  en  P.  C.  Boutens,  Karel  de  Clerck;  Het 
Heldenepos  van  de  Gebiden,  P.  de  Keyser;  Het 
Wezen  van  de  Kunstschepping,  Arnold  Schwengeler; 
Nietzsche  in  het  Licht  van  de  Crisis  der  Burgerliil(- 
heid,  L.  Flam. 

West-Vlaanderen.  V:5,  6. — Aspecten  van  het  l^atho- 
liel(  literair  reveil,  A.  Deblaere,  S.J.;  Diuis  Sourie  on 
Gabrielle  Demedts. — Existentialisme  en  moderne  let- 
terlfunde,  Charles  Moeller;  Kommunistische  huntt  alt 
Spiegel,  C.  J.  Lannoy,  O.F.M.  Cap.;  Bernard  Verhex- 
ven  on  Graham  Greene;  Eric  Gustafsson  on  Sven 
Stoipe;  De  hunstenaar  en  de  toehomstroman,  Albert 
Smeets. 

Wetenschappelifhe  Tijdingen.  XVI  :6,  7,  8. — "Or- 
gaan  van  de  Vereeniging  voor  WetenKhap,”  featur¬ 
ing  scholarly  articles  and  topical  notes. 

De  Ts/erne.  XI:9,  10,  11,  12. — Frisian  literary 
monthly  featuring  verse,  prose,  criticism. 

Kalpana.  I956:July-Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct. — Hindi  prose 
and  poetry. 

Ausonia.  XI  :5. — L'estetica  moderna  e  la  poetica  di 
Dante,  Vittorio  Vettori;  Poesia  di  Adriano  Grande, 
Kttore  Mazzali;  Dino  Campana  poeta  impopolare, 
Francesco  Bruno;  Roane  a  Uzis,  Nicolh  di  (iirolamo; 
//  dizionario  hnguistuo  moderno,  Giovanni  Cenzato. 
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aut  aut.  No.  35. — Im  mitologia  t  I'etperienza  tropica 
dell'enere.  Vicente  Ferreira  da  Silva;  Montale  dantetco 
e  hruegkeliano,  Glauco  Gambon;  Culiura  dt  traduti- 
one,  Roberbj  Saneai. 

Comunita.  X:42. — Ijt  morte  dt  Paptni,  Geno  Pam- 
paloni;  L'arihuettura  moderna  in  Danimarca,  F.u- 
genio  C;entili;  Ijbri  in  Inghilterra,  Ugo  Vartui;  Quat- 
tro  nurratori,  (jiorgio  Puilini. 

Convivium.  XXIV:4. — L’antittorico  tecolo  decimot- 
tat’o,  Umberto  Marcelli;  (itopamhatiula  Vtco  e  I'ldea 
della  filologta,  FJ’ich  Auerbach;  //  peniiero  dell' 
Algarotti:  I  "Suggi"  tul  Carteno,  tul  Triumvirato  e 
/ugh  Inca/,  Aldo  Scaglione;  Sludi  /ttli/tici  /ul  /ette- 
cento,  Helmut  Hatzfeld. 

Filo/ofia.  VII :4. — Im  prohlemattca  del  "Cratilo," 
Auguito  (iuzzo;  Kant  e  la  logica  formale,  F'ranceico 
Barone;  Ortega  y  Gat/et  a  un  anno  dalla  morte, 
Nynfa  B<jaco. 

il  giornale  lelterario.  IX :9,  10. — Papini  in  Santa 
Croce,  Ridolfo  Ma/./ucconi;  Carducci  e  Papini,  Angio- 
lo  Kiancotti;  Scuola  e  poe/ta,  Mario  (jallo. — Mod- 
erni/mo,  Mario  (iailo;  Ver/o  hhero,  t/piratione  e 
teenua,  I..aiiilM;rto  Vcrit^;  Son  tredo  a  Ungaretti, 
M.  G. 

//  Mulino.  Noi.  57,  58,  59,  60. — Teoria  comuni/ta 
e  democratia  parlamentare,  (iiorgio  Galli. — Italo  Cal- 
i/ino  tra  il  reah/iico  e  il  fiahe/co.  Pier  Luigi  Conteui. 
— Lm  "de/talinixxatione"  e  le  pro/pettive  dt  pohtica 
/ociaJi/ta  in  Italia,  Arturo  Andrei;  /  proce//i  natural!  e 
la  itoria,  Herliert  W.  Schneider. — Seo  con/ert/alon/mo 
ameruano,  Alfonvo  Prandi;  Uetadenti/mo  di  Ponte, 
Renato  Bcrtacchini. 

Sarrativa.  1:3. — Iiiue  dedicated  to  Ferdinando 
Patini. 

Paragone.  VII  :82. — Il  marxitmo  alia  Sorbonne, 
Mario  Luzi;  l^ettere  inedite  del  Manxoni,  Piero  Bigon- 
giari;  (lilet  Hianio,  ritratto  di  iMtgt  ilualdo,  Giacinto 
Spagnolctti. 

Que/tioni.  No.  4-5. — Film:  L'efoluxione  del  Un- 
guaggio  e  della  /truilura  organixxaiipa,  Vito  Pandoih, 
Invitihiliia  dello  Zio  Tom,  Darui  Montalto. 

Kina/dta.  XIII  ;8 -9,  10. — "Haiscgna  di  politica  e  di 
cultura  italiana." 

Im  Smeraldo.  X:4,  5. — Giovanni  0>mi*to't  recol¬ 
lection!  of  the  painter  Filippo  de  PiiU;  A  cote  nuope, 
parole  nuope,  Gigi  C2ane. — Le  mottre  retrotpettipe 
alia  XXVlll  Biennale,  Marco  Valsccchi;  Europa  ro- 
mantica:  La  Valle  dei  Kei,  Orazio  Pedrazzi. 

Societd.  XII  :4. — La  ttrunura  logica  del  "Capitale” 
(ID,  Ciiulio  Pietranera;  Suupe  ncerthe  tul  dominia 
tpagnolo  in  Italia,  Pakquale  Villani;  Il  “Klim 
Samgkin"  di  Gorki,  Bruno  Carnevali. 

Lo  Spettatore  Italiano.  IX  :9. — Rudolf  Borchardt.  I 
ditcorti,  Fdena  Oaveri  Groce;  Karl  Kraut:  La  parola 
e  Tapocalitti,  Ovare  Ga»ei. 

Spixtera  Italiana.  XVI:II9,  120. — Im  tcelta  e  Tar- 
ripo  del  De  Sanctit  al  Politecnico,  (juido  Galgari;  Un 
carteggio  inedito  di  (iiopanni  Segantini,  Reto  Roedel; 
Per  una  politico  della  culiura,  (lUido  Pedroli. — Im 
tcomparta  di  un  grande  tionco:  Imui/  Madelin,  I^uii 
Delcroa;  Frametco  De  Sanctit  al  Politecnico  Federale 
di  Zurigo,  Sergio  Romagnoli;  Giovanni  Bonalumi  un 
Ftolderhn  by  Aletiandru  Pellegrini. 


Tempo  Pretente.  1:1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6-7. — Ideologie  e 
realtd  tociale,  Ignazio  Silone;  Sote  tul  romanxo,  Al¬ 
berto  Moravia. — La  tituaxione  di  matta  e  i  palori 
nohili,  Nkola  Ghuromunte;  Il  decennio  merapiglioto 
(lHi8-lH48),  Iiaiah  Berlin. — L'autocritica  dei  fran- 
ceti  ieri  e  oggi,  Raymond  Aron;  Berlin  cont.;  Le 
frontiere  della  mutica,  Luigi  Magnani. — Il  ditgelo  let- 
terario  a  Motca  e  a  Vartapia,  Gustavo  Hcriing;  Da 
Copernico  a  Einttein,  Michael  Polanyi;  Freud  e  il 
tuo  btografo,  Guiliano  Picculi. — Krutcep  e  il  tilenxio 
degli  intelletiuali,  Aldo  Garosci;  Berlin  cunt.;  Camut 
e  la  ripolta  delTindipiduo,  Nicola  ('hiaromonte;  Im 
iritica  del  marxitmo  in  Simone  Weil,  Simone  Pcfre- 
ment. — Berlin  cont.;  Il  teatro  della  guerra  fredda; 
Luciano  Godignola. — /.  filantropoidi.  Profilo  della 
Fondaxione  Ford,  Dwight  Macdonald;  Il  popero  Ber¬ 
tolt  Brecht,  Her^rt  Liithy;  Berlin  cont.;  Lettere  di 
fame/  foyce,  Patricia  Hutchins. 

Vita  e  Peniiero.  XXXIX  :settcmbrc,  ottobre. — /  rap- 
porti  fra  economia  e  morale  nelTordine  pratico, 
F.  Vito;  Vita  di  un'U nipertitd  americana,  E.  Rodolh. 
— Enrico  Heme,  parabola  deluia  del  tuo  tecolo  goli- 
ardo,  (iiovanni  Paoli;  Walt  Ditney:  uomo  che  toffre 
ed  ama,  Flrnesto  Travi;  Liana  Bortulon  un  Ru^rt 
Frost;  Salvino  Ghiereghin  on  Garcia  Lorca. 

Samtiden.  LXV:7,  8,  9,  10. — Soen  ord  om  littera- 
lur^ritilik^en  i  dagipretten,  Philip  Huum. — Obertt 
Blimp  fpr  og  nd,  Didcrik  Roll-Hansen;  Ddd  Sulum- 
smoen  on  Edith  Sridergran;  Striden  om^ring  Hein¬ 
rich  Heme,  Harald  Beyer. — Erling  Ghristie  on  Hart 
Grane;  Gamilla  TveterSs  on  Teilhard  de  Ghardin. — 
Fnhetttanl(en  i  ungaril(  litteratur  og  dihtnmg,  Pavel 
Fraenkl. 

Kuhura.  Noa.  105-106,  108,  m.—Studia  acade- 
michie  w  Oflagu,  Stanislaw  Mcrhi;  O  tabu  i(xyl(ou/ym, 
Andrzej  Vincenz. — Dar  nieprxyxwycxajema  (Sowy 
poeta  polil(i),  Gzeslaw  Milosz. — "Siexalieina  Re- 
publilta"  ipfgiertl(ich  pitarxy,  Francois  Feitri;  Hop 
Signori  (Introduction  by  M.  Pankowski),  Michel  de 
Ghelderode;  O  xaprxepatxcxany  dorobett  l^ulluralny, 
W.  Wcintraub. 

Meander.  1956:7-8. — Peripelftyipa  liniou/a  w  pral(- 
tyce  antycxnego  malarxa,  W.  Lepik-Kopaezynska;  7. 
epigramatow  greckjeh  epol(i  panowania  rxymil(iego, 
W.  Klinger. 

Brothia.  LXIII:4,  5. — IV  Ceniendrio  da  Imprenta 
de  Goa,  A.  Garcia;  Etica  e  Ettetica,  |oao  Mendes; 
Dic^ent  e  a  Religido,  Manuel  d'Almeida. — Con- 
firmoiio  recente  duma  tete  de  itica  literdria,  Paulo 
Durao;  A  “detrealixofdo’’  lurrealiita,  Agostinho  Ve- 
loso;  Humanitmo  Helenico,  A.  Freire. 

Gaxeta  literaria.  IV:48-49,  50. — Robert  e  Clara 
Schumann,  Luis  Golafu;  O  Centendho  de  Bernardo 
Shaw,  |urge  Ram<js;  Paul  Ldautaiid — O  Inconformiiia, 
|.R. — (ximmemorates  the  74th  anniversary  of  the 
AsscKiation  of  )ournalists  and  Men  of  Letters  of  Porbi. 
At  ideiat  e  intuifdet  fundamentait  do  peniamento 
filoidfico  de  Leonardo  Coimbra,  Sant'Ana  Dionisio. 

Repiita  de  Hittdria.  VII  :25,  26. — Atpectoi  da  moral 
homdnea  e  hetiddica,  A.  Pinto  de  ('arvalho;  O  “Medi- 
terrdneo"  taariano  e  at  carapanat  do  ouro  (cuncL), 
Vitorino  de  Magalhaes  Godinho;  A  repitio  da  Hit¬ 
tdria  Americana,  F^nrique  de  Gandla. — A  carta  ndu- 
tica  de  1424  da  Biblioteca  da  Unipertidade  de  Minne- 
tota  e  o  tupotto  detcobrimenlo  prd-colombiano  da 
Amenca,  T.  O.  Marcondes  de  &>uza;  Origeni  da 
iipilixofio  eolo-fdmca.  Commentdriot  tdbre  Homeru 
e  Talei  de  Mileto,  Joau  FraiKiscu  de  Souza;  A  Detco- 
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berta  da  Morte  t  o  Ktundo  HomMco,  Linnru  de 
Catnargu  Schiitzcr. 

Sul.  IX;26. — O  Padre  Carlos  de  Foucauld,  Aguttin- 
ho  da  Silva;  Camtnhos  da  Poesia,  Luts  Eugenio  Fer¬ 
reira. 

Novyi  Mir.  1956:9,  10,  11. — Siem’  Dniey  Niedieli 
(poem),  S.  Kirsanov;  Nie  Khltebom  iedinym  (novel, 
cunt.),  V.  Dudinuev;  new  translations  of  Wordsworth 
by  N.  Konchalovskaia;  Trudnaia  tnesna  (concl.), 
V.  Oviechkin;  ()  Vsiei/olodie  Vtshniepsl^otn,  V,  Piert- 
s<jv;  review  of  E.  Kazakievich's  new  novel,  Dom  na 
ploshchadi  by  S.  Lvov. — Khlieb  (poem),  B.  Paster¬ 
nak;  Nie  l(bltebom  iedinym  (novel,  concl.),  V.  Du- 
dintsev;  Russian  translation  of  Bertolt  Brecht's  com¬ 
edy  "Mr.  Puntila  and  His  Servant  Matti";  selections 
from  Bunin's  correspondence. — Pismo  drugu,  S.  Lvov; 
Kalidasa,  M.  Korallov. 

Ol^tiabr’.  1956:8,  9,  10-11.— Got/  thieni,  A.  Cha- 
kovsky;  /.  Franl^o  o  litieraturie,  Ivan  Franko;  Pus'  l( 
tvorchestvu  (review  of  K.  Paustovsky's  Poviest'  o 
thitni),  N.  Tolchenova;  Sudba  hratiiev  Mallory, 
A.  Dubinskaia. — Kiadom  s  nami,  Zinaida  Rudskaia; 
A.  Chadkovsky  concl. — Ijteratura  i  mir,  H.  K.  Lax¬ 
ness;  O  biografichesbom  xhanre,  Y.  Mann;  U.  Fokht 
reviews  D.  Blagoi's  biMik  on  Pushkin;  Na  bol'shoi 
riel(ie  (novel),  A.  Yogov;  Obtiabr’  p  Mosl^pie,  V.  Bill- 
Hielotserkovsky;  V.  fashissl(om  plienu  (memoirs), 
N.  Sapvirov;  V  rabotie  nad  " Optimistic hesispi  tragie- 
diiey,  V.  Vishniovsky. 

Voprosy  Filotofii.  1956:5. — Sotsialitm  miropaia  sis- 
tiema,  G.  A.  l.>el)orin;  K  poprosu  ob  otstopanii 
dramaturgii  i  tieatra,  B.  A.  Nazarov,  O,  V.  Gridniova; 
Essass  de  Montaigne,  V.  M.  Boguslavsky. 

Voprosy  Ittorii.  1956:7,  8,  9. — G.  A.  Daniyalov  on 
the  social  base  and  character  of  Highlander  move¬ 
ment  led  by  Shamil;  N.  N.  Yakovlev  on  the  historians 
of  the  American  "New  School"  on  the  participation 
of  U.S.A.  in  World  War  Two;  L.  V,  Pozdeyeva  on 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  German  Institute  of  (a>n- 
temporary  History. — M.  J.  Suzumov  on  separation  of 
churches  in  1057;  P.  E.  Matviyevsky  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Russian  nation;  A.  A.  Galkin  and  O.  M.  Nakro- 
pin  on  Nazi  German  capitulation  and  Ddnitz'  gov¬ 
ernment;  S.  M.  Dubrovsky  against  the  idealization 
of  the  activities  of  Ivan  IV. — E.  F.  Yazkov  on  the 
“Farmers'  Movement  in  the  U.S.A.  in  1932-33"; 
V.  N.  Shevyakov  on  the  problem  of  Opritihina  in 
the  reign  of  Ivan  IV. 

Znamia.  1956:8,  9,  10-11. — ljudi  i  stiepieni 

(novel,  cunt.),  K.  Levedev;  Malienl^i  Tembi,  Doris 
I.essing;  reminiscences  of  D.  Ziuzin  concl.;  notes  on 
Indonesian  literature  by  V.  Ostrovsky;  O  tporchestpie 
llii  Ufa  i  lepgieniia  Petropa,  An.  I'arasienkov. — lJudi 
stiepieni  (concl.),  K.  Leliedcv;  Nopyie  ttroki,  B.  Pas¬ 
ternak;  Vdokhndpienue  i  mastierstpo,  V.  inber;  Spor 
o  Dostoieptl(om,  E.  Knip<ivich. — Vo  imia  thitni 
(memoirs),  V.  Giller;  ZhestoJ^ost’,  P.  Nilin. 

Zpietda.  1956:8,  9. — Soldaty  idut  domoi,  Hans 
I.eberecht;  new  translations  from  Ivan  Franko;  poems 
(701-762)  by  Li  Bo;  Poetiia  i  realitm,  A.  Aeliashev- 
ich;  Ipan  Franko,  F.  Priima;  dUcussion  by  S.  Lvov  of 
Drobyshevsky's  comments  on  Old  Man  and  the  Sea.-- 
Otki’ytiie  Mira  (cont.),  C.  Smirnov;  Vsia  Vlast’ 
Sopietam  (memoirs),  M.  D.  Bonch-Bruyevich. 

Bibhoteksbladet.  XLI:7.  8.  8J4,  9,  10.— “Organ  for 
Sveriges  allmanna  bibliutcksfdrening." 


BLM  (Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin).  XXV:8,  9,  10. 
— Fd>bc  Linde  on  Bert  Brecht;  Picasso,  Baltac  och 
Opidius,  fan  Runnquist;  Vilhelm  Ekelund  postumt, 
Rabbe  Enckell. — Att  s/unga  bredpid,  Ake  Runnquist. 
Sten  Selander  on  Sven  Hedin;  Arne  Lundgren  on 
)uan  Ramon  Jimenez. 

Bokpdnnen.  XI:9,  10,  XII:1 1-12.— Viveka  Hey- 
man  on  Hans  facub  Seseman;  Nils  Erik  Enkvist  on 
Keats;  Bernt  Erikson  on  Jonathan  Swift. — Tpi  medel- 
tita  skalder,  Sven  Stolpe. — Ake  Runnquist  on  August 
Jansson. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXV:8,  9,  10. — Carl-Olof  Gierow  on 
Agne  Beijer;  Axel  Kjerulf  on  Edvard  Brandes. — l)et 
religidsa  probiemet  hos  Karl  Vennberg,  Karl  Erik 
Lagerldf;  Niels  Birger  Wamberg  on  Johannes  V.  Jen¬ 
sen. — Det  barnlige  i  H.  C.  Andersens  epentyr,  Ingard 
Hauge. 

Samtid  och  Framtid.  Xni:5. — Paul  Frdberg  on  Per 
Hallstrom;  Riksantikvarien  som  par  diktare,  Anders 
Hallstrum;  Tridar  i  fantasins  pdpstol.  Per  Meurling; 
Picassos  barndom,  Antonina  Vallentin. 

Tiden.  XL VIII :7,  8,  9,  lO.—Epokcr  och  person- 
lighet,  Walter  Dickson. — Uppgift  for  en  ny  etik, 
Walter  Dickson. — Ungerns  stolta  timme,  anon. — 
T eater  om  pir  tid,  Erwin  Leiser. 

Multi-lingual 

The  Amencan-Clerman  Kepiesp.  XX1II;I,  2. — Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  Ralph  Charles  Wood;  Alfred  Werner  on 
Kathe  Kollwitz. — Six  Modern  (lerman  Composers, 
Everett  Helm. 

The  American-Scandinapian  Kepiesp.  XLIV;4. — 
Thalia  in  Keyk/apik.  Einar  Haugen;  Inez  Lind  on 
Victor  Borge. 

Botteghe  Oscure.  No.  18.— La  mart  du  Marquis  de 
Sade,  Gilbert  l..cly;  Which  Rimbaud?  Ren^  Char;  The 
Other,  Theixlore  Roethke;  Death  and  Dylan  Thomas, 
Jos6  Garcia  Villa;  FU  no,  Octavio  Paz;  Rosa  (iagliardi, 
(2arlo  ('assola;  The  Perfecting  of  a  Impc,  Robert 
Musil;  Brepe  piaggio  nel  cuore  della  Germania,  Renzo 
Rosso. 

l^s  Cahiers  Luxembourgeois.  XXVin:3-4,  5. — 
Vincent  Monteiro  on  Armand  l.anoux. —  Vom  abend- 
Idndischen  Kang  der  Echternacher  Buc  hmalerei, 
Creorges  KieKl. 

Comparatipe  Uterature.  VIII  :3. — Three  Poems  on 
tiros,  I>on  Cameron  Allen;  Camus  and  the  American 
Nopel,  Harry  R.  Garvin;  El  comepto  de  la  poesfa  en 
la  poesia  de  fuan  Ramdn  fimenet,  Bernardo  Gicovatc; 
T.  S,  Eliot  and  the  Poetry  of  George  Seferis,  Edmund 
Keeley;  Romantic  Melancholy  in  Chateaubriand  and 
Kierkegaard,  Ronald  Grimsiey. 

Comprendre.  No.  16. — Second  part  of  symposium 
on  L'Humaniime,  au/ourd'hui.  The  Political  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Man  of  Culture,  James  Luther 
Adams;  L’iqmpoque  de  la  culture,  Georges  Bataille; 
Conformisme  et  engagement,  Umberto  Campagnolo; 
Pour  une  politique  de  la  culture,  Fernantl  Drsonay; 
l^  front  unique  det  horn  met  de  culture,  Giacorno 
Devoto;  Ijttirature  et  hbertS,  Jean- Jacques  Mayoux; 
Notes  sur  la  culture,  la  politique  et  la  "communica¬ 
tion,"  (Claude  Roy;  L’homme  de  culture  et  Tuniper- 
scdisation  de  la  culture,  Leopoldo  Zea.  Also  minutes 
of  the  E-ast-West  Meeting  at  Venice,  March  25-31, 
1956;  minutes  of  the  Fifth  (ieneral  Assembly  of  the 
Soci^t^  Eurup^enne  de  Culture,  Brussels,  October  5-9, 
1956. 
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Ctdtme.  XVII  :3. — L'influence  de  la  liniraturc 
canadieHttr-afiglaite  au  Canada  franfois,  Jcan-Charlcs 
H<ineiifant,  M.S.C.R. 

Erasmtu.  IX;3-4,  5-6,  7-8. — ‘'Speculum  tcienti' 
arum,”  featuring  tcholarly  reviews  of  scholarly  txxjks 
in  all  fields. 

Ei$tdei  Anglaues.  IX:3. — Ltf  date  du  manage  de 
Sir  Waller  Ralegh:  Un  doiument  in^dil,  Pierre  Le- 
franc;  Wyndham  Ijewu  ou  I’ai  du  ginie,  |can-|acques 
Mayoux;  Du  noutfreau  tur  Kealf?  Albert  Lafay. 

Eludet  Germamquet.  XI  :3. — Walt  her  el  Htlde- 
gund,  G.  Zink;  Zachariat  Werner  el  le  Marquit  de 
Cutiine,  Daniel  A.  de  Graaf;  Le  romaniiime  de  Her¬ 
mann  Broth,  J.'J.  Anstett. 

The  Frenth  Review.  XXX:  1,  2. — The  Im  Valhhe 
MS  of  “Candide,"  Ira  O.  Wade:Z,e  tymhole  de  la  tculp- 
lure  moriuaire  chez  Prouil,  Gabriellc  Friedmann;  The 
“Ijellret  lur  TEncyclapedie"  of  ihe  Abbf  Jean  Saat, 
tieorge  B.  Watts;  Zola't  Commeraaliim,  Lucien 
White;  Muiic  in  ihe  Aeilhlict  of  Andre  Malraux, 
Richard  P.  l^avitt;  Im  clarU  fran^aiie,  Felix  R.  Freud- 
mann. — Atpecit  of  Paul  Eluard,  S.  A.  Rhodes;  The 
Ironic  Tnumph  of  Rodolphe,  Lawrence  E.  Harvey; 
Refleciioni  on  ihe  French  Ijlile  Magazine,  Seymour 
S.  Weiner;  AndrS  Gide  and  ihe  Problem  of  Engage- 
mem,  Lily  Salz;  Deiire  and  Dealh  in  ihe  Playi  of 
iMnormand,  Rolicri  Emmet  Jones. 

The  German  Quarierly.  XXIX  :4. — Karl-Heinz 
Planitz  on  Eugen  Roth;  Dot  1‘roblem  del  Erzdhlert 
im  Roman,  Wolfgang  Kayser;  Deuitche  Lyn^  leil 
1945,  Heinrich  Summler, 

Giornale  di  Meiafitica.  XI:4-6. — F  pottibtle  una 
meiafiiica?  Come  ti  pone  "oggi"  il  problema  della 
meiafitica?  Sante  Alberghi,  Jos^  Ignacio  Alcorta, 
M.  T.  Antonclli,  et  al.  (37  authors). 

Hitpamc  Review.  XXI V:4. — fuan  Baulina  de  Lo¬ 
yola  and  ihe  Spanish  Religious  Drama  of  ihe  Six- 
Irenlh  Cenlury,  Jfihn  I).  Williams;  El  morisco  Ricole 
y  la  liberiad  de  concienaa,  Alejandro  Ramlrcz- 
Araujo;  False  Andalusian  Rhymes  in  Ijope  de  Vega 
and  Their  Bearing  on  she  Aulhorthip  of  Doubtful 
“Comediat,"  ].  H.  Arjona. 

Let  iMiiguet  Modernet.  L;5. — American,  the  Mir¬ 
ror  of  the  Amencans  (II),  F^lix  de  Grand’Gombe. 

iMlinoammca.  LXXX:96. — Un  Pasio  a  Frente. 
Para  a  uniJo  dot  Povot,  Milton  Paulo  de  Lacerda. 

iMUvenie  Bifdragen.  XLV:3-4. — “Tijdschrift  voor 
Modrrne  Philologie"  featuring  topical  scholarly  ar¬ 
ticles  and  IxMik  reviews. 

Ijbri.  VI!:L — “International  Library  Review,”  fea¬ 
turing  original  papers  on  all  aspects  of  librarianship 
as  well  as  IFLA  communications. 

iJeluviu  Dienot  (Lilhuanian  Days).  VII  ;8,  9,  10. 
— Illustrated  Lithuanian-F.nglish  monthly  usued  from 
Loa  Angeles. 

JJllerair  Paspoori.  XI:99,  100,  101. — L.  Th.  Leh¬ 
mann  on  Minou  Drouet;  J.  |.  Strating  on  Julian 
Symons. — English  Prose  after  the  War,  Walter  Allen; 
Eiemerl(ungen  zur  deuitchen  1‘roia  sen  1945,  Martin 
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Walser;  De  Amerifi^aanse  poezie  in  vogelvlucht,  Ar- 
noud  de  Jong;  Gesprek^  over  het  Frame  proza,  Adriaan 
Morrien  k  Jan  Vermeulen;  Poetry  in  Briiatn,  Robert 
Conquest;  De  Amenfiaante  roman,  Adriaan  van  der 
Veen;  Die  deutsche  Lyril^  1945-1956,  Walter  H6I- 
lerer;  Van  het  Algenjnte  voll(  naar  de  Algerijnte  lit- 
eratuur,  Henri  I^luy;  Amy  van  Marken  on  contem¬ 
porary  Scandinavian  writing;  Twintig  jaar  Sowfet- 
hteratuur. — Johan  Jacob  on  Robert  Musil. 

The  Modern  Language  fournal.  XL:6,  7,  8. — For¬ 
tieth  anniversary  issue.  Chronicle  of  MLJ  achievement 
by  Henry  Grattan  Doyle;  “Cathay  and  the  Way 
Thinker":  Oriental  Ijterature  in  the  World  Litera¬ 
ture  Program,  G.  L.  Anderson. — Who  It  Being  Ex¬ 
ploited?  Daniel  N.  Cirdenas;  The  Teachers'  Gallery 
of  Marcel  Pagnol,  Charles  E.  Koella. — Bilingualism 
and  Elementary  Education,  Harry  Singer. 

Monatshefte.  XLIII:5,  6. — Imitatio  Goethe:  Thomas 
Mann  and  Hit  French  Confreres,  Fritz  Kaufmann; 
The  Crown  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  Lida  Kirchberger; 
Nathan’s  Crisis,  F,  W.  Kaufmann. — Fielding  and  the 
Sub-literary  German  Novel:  A  Study  of  Opilz’  “Wil¬ 
helm  von  Hohenberg,"  Guy  Stern;  Heinrich  Heine's 
Stature  after  a  Cenlury,  Herman  Salinger;  Goethe’s 
Meteorological  Writings,  Leland  R.  Phelps;  Wilhelm 
Heinitz'  Completion  of  Schiller's  “Demetrius”  Frag¬ 
ment,  Emanuel  Salgaller, 

Revista  Iberoamericana.  XX:40. — Santos  Vega,  mito 
de  la  pampa,  Antonio  Pag^s  Larraya;  Julio  /.  Casal, 
Alfredo  A.  Roggiano;  El  romanticitmo  peruano  y 
Carlos  Augusto  Salaverry,  Augusto  Tamayo  Vargas; 
Nolat  para  un  etiudio  tobre  poesia  uruguaya,  Julio 
Moncada;  San  Marcos  de  Coldn  (Rastrot  de  la  nihez 
de  Rubin  Dario),  Thomas  Irving;  A  tentibilidade  bra- 
tileira  de  Manuel  Bandeira,  Gerald  M.  Moser, 

Revista  Inter  americana  de  Bibliografia.  VI  :3. — 
Ubros  en  Estados  Unidos,  1955,  Elizabeth  Kilmer; 
El  tiglo  XVIII  hispano,  Joti  Quero  Molares. 

Revue  de  Ijttirature  Comparee.  XXX:3. — Hen- 
riette  d’Angleterre  et  let  lettres  franco- anglaites,  Claire- 
Elune  Engel;  L'abbi  Du  Bos,  eslhilicien  de  la  per¬ 
suasion  passionnelle,  B.  Munteano;  Stendhal  et  “Tom 
fonet,"  Hrnri-Fran(ois  Imbert. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  X:37. — On 
the  philoKiphy  of  India.  Philosophic^  Trends  and  Ac¬ 
tivities  in  Twentieth-Century  India,  P.  T.  Raju; 
Trends  in  Contemporary  Indian  Thought,  P.  S.  Sastri. 

Romance  Philology.  X:2. — El  asturiano  occidental: 
F.xamen  sincrdnico  y  exphcaadn  diairdnica  de  tut 
fronleras  fonoldgicas  (I),  Diego  Catalin  Menendez- 
Pidal. 

Schweizeritchet  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musie  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XLn:3,  4. — Die  Wanderlegende  vom 
Diebsiahl  der  Buchdruckerlfunit,  Aloys  Ruppel;  Jakob 
Otto  Kehrli  in  memoriam  Ernst  Kreidolf. — Vom 
Berge  verschlungen — in  Biichern  bewahrt,  Helmut 
Presser;  Schiller  und  das  Papier,  Wisso  Weiss. 

Standpunie.  X:5,  6. — P.  A.  Brandt  on  Goethe’s 
Mailied;  J.  C.  F.  Littlewood  on  T.  S.  Eliot's  The 
Cocktail  Party;  M.  Nienaber-Luitingh  on  M.  Vasalis’s 
poetry. — The  African  Novels  of  Joyce  Cary  (I),  A.  D. 
Hall. 
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History  of  Art,  Music,  Archaeology,  Antiquity,  History,  Ethnography,  Geography.  The  special 
feature  of  Eratimmt  is  its  *TJniversality”  ( Sckmmatruckt  Hochsckiinritmmg),  dbe  remark sbls 
precisioo  of  its  criticism  (DU  WtUmmckt),  and  its  unique  ideological  pol^  (Albert  Thiele). 

Extracts  from  criticisms: 

"We  cannot  commend  Erasmus  too  highly  for  being  truly  an  achievement  which 
we  only  dared  hope  for  in  our  dreams  and  of  which  we  only  tee  the  outline  on 
the  horizon  of  the  future.**  (Voz  del  Dfa,  Montevideo) 

"We  feel  the  bracing  and  healthy  air  of  constructive  criticism,  tempered  by  the 
art  of  subde  feeling  and  the  will  to  undentand  things  of  a  different  nature.** 
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MON  LAROUSSE  EN  IMAGES 

Boys  and  girls  under  ten  will  enjoy  those  amusing  and  charming 
pictures  in  fresh  colors  explaining  more  than  a  thousand  words 
specially  chosen  for  them.  A  pleasant  mean  of  acquiring  rudi* 
ments  of  French  vocabulary.  100  pages,  887  illustrations. 

ENCYCLOP^DIE  LAROUSSE  DES  ENFANTS 

The  way  of  life  of  our  grand-fathers  and  our  grand-fathers* 
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